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The Path Which No Man Knows 


HERE is a path which no fowl knoweth, and which the 
7 vulture’s eye hath not seen.”” Whoever looks into interstellar 
abysses knows that there is a highway which even the spirit 
of man, in its most daring dreams, has not trod. Forever nature 
moves under the compulsion of power which man does not appraise. 
The wind bloweth where it listeth, beyond human law. And the 
light that flashes through the universe is not kindled at man’s forge. 
And yet we are beginning to understand our kinship with the 
life that seems alien—to understand that God and man are not 
divided by visible or invisible substance. The upward impulses of 
the race, finding expression in the beauty of art, the glory of ideals, 
and the triumphs of the spirit, attest that man is the moving 
instrument through which the divine becomes articulate. 

There is something superior to the tenure of individual life. The 
music of Poe is greater than the frail tenement in which it sang. 
The thrush of to-day is dust to-morrow, but the choral song of 
birds is eternal. The statues of Praxiteles have perished, but the 
genius of the sculptor of Greece has animated all succeeding 
centuries. What we see of the man passes, as all things visible 
pass, but thought does not die. The temple of Solomon has 
vanished, but the wisdom of its builder is a part of the word that 
excites the worship of the world. This is the real temple of the 
great king of Israel. 

Civilization is greater than its cathedrals or its cities. Shakespeare 
lived but a fitful day, and sop we never knew, but what they wrote 
is a part of the literature that lives on. Similarly, my love (even as 
yours, my brother) is tragic in its incompleteness, but the love that 
animates mankind is infinite. 

We are all a mystical and elemental part of the power that gives 
luster to a star, perfume to a flower, and melody to all life, but in 
reality we know little, if anything, of the cosmic secret of the soul. 
We are mendicants in the kingdom where we should be kings. In 
inattention to our inheritance, we are confronted by the sublime 
fact that life is greater than the living, for it outlives it! 

There is indeed an infinite highway toward which the race 
forever moves, but whose supernal vistas it has not yet discerned. 
For that path—-the path of which Job in his vision dreamed—leads 
through the kingdom of heaven, and eye hath not seen nor ear 
heard the wonder of that invisible world that perpetually surrounds 
our faltering race. 
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“YOU DEVIL, YOU THIN-FACED, LYING DEVIL,” SHE CLAIMED IN IMPOTENT RAGE 


(“The Other Woman,” page 660 
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Progress in American Portraiture 
By Elizabeth Luther Cary 


HE present age is not one of 

great portraiture, and in 

America especially we have 

felt the absence of the long 

and patient technical drill 

in the art of painting which 

preceded the triumphs of the 

vreat portrait-painters of the 

past. Nowhere, certainly, 

does insufficient training 

show more clearly than in this branch of art; 

the painter needs to know his craft so well 

that he can afford to forget it and concentrate 

his attention upon the truths he has to con- 

vey. He should be able to make us feel 

not only the modeling of the human form 

beneath its draperies, but the modeling of 

the human mind beneath the momentary 

expression. Unless he can do both he is 

not a portrait-painter in the old, magnificent 

sense of the term as it was applied to Titian 

and Rembrandt and Van Dyck, or even to 
Gainsborough and Reynolds and Romney. 

But though we have not reached the point 

of producing masterpieces worthy to stand 

with the consummate few, we have, during 

the last few years, shown portraiture of posi- 

tive importance and of increasing promise. 

For one thing, we seem now to display a 

definite tendency, which for many years we 

lacked. It is in the direction of the English 
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rather than the Dutch, Flemish, or Italian 
ideal that we seem to be moving. In recent 
portraiture it is quite impossible to detect the 
influence of the stately and opulent Venetian 
or of the somber dreamer of Holland, but it 
is quite possible to find traces of the English 
eighteenth-century school. There is the same 
love of vivacity of expression and gesture, of 
decorative poses, and there is the same free- 
dom and spontaneity of execution. 

Mr. Sargent is, of course, the most dis- 
tinguished portrait-painter of this modern 
class—it is difficult to realize that he is now 
one of our older masters, so far in the front has 
he kept in point of style and method. For a 
number of years past his portraits have fol 
lowed, for all their un-English competency 
and precision, the English tradition. His 
portrait of Miss Townsend, which was shown 
in last winter’s exhibition at the Pennsylvania 
Academy, Philadelphia, is the epitome of all 
the eighteenth-century graces with something 
added of sharpness and sprightliness. It 
would, no doubt, have troubled the members 
of the facile English school to rival the won 
derful technique of this portrait. Their in 
difference to the drawing of arms and hands 
and their limited ideas concerning the func 
tion of a foot would have matched ill with Sar- 
gent’s synthetic and certain draftsmanship. 
But the graceful feminine figure standing 
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**BOOKLOVERS’” 


Awarded the Carnegie Prize at the National Academy 


of Design exhibition, 1907 


among the clouds, the pink scarf rippling in a 
silvery light, the attitude of gayest animation, 
combine to recall the merry ladies forever 
rushing forward with their floating veils and 
leaping dogs which have been made so famil- 
iar by the faithful mezzotinters. 

A complete contrast to this lively vision is 


the portrait of Miss Van. 
derbilt, now the Countess 
Szechenyi, by the same 
artist, that was in the 
Academy of Design, New 
York, last spring. Here 
also we have an echo of the 
eighteenth century, a re- 
flection of Hoppner’s 
studied innocence of man- 
ner in the white and blue 
of the gown and sash and 
sky and in the emphasized 
youthfulness of the figure, 
but the pose is quiet almost 
to the verge of common 
placeness, and the features 
and expression indicate a 
somewhat dull frame of 
mind. Neither of these 
portraits has much to say 
to us beyond the gaiety of 
youth, in the one case, and 
in the other youth’s mood- 
iness. Apparently there 
was no material from which 
to make an incisive com- 
ment on human nature, and 
the artist, because he was 
so much an artist, manu- 
factured none. 

In passing from the work 
of Mr. Sargent to that of 
Mr. Alexander we are con- 
scious of a complete change 
in the point of view. Subtle 
rhythms of line and sim 
plifications of color take the 
place of a brilliant stac 
cato touch and the har- 
monious mingling of high- 
keyed blues and pinks and 
yellows. Nor are we often 
as poignantly aware with 
Mr. Alexander as with Mr. 
Sargent of an intensity of 
interest in the personality 
of the subject—the kind of 
ferreting instinct that leads 
its owner straight to the 
lair of a significant trait, good or bad, 
and causes him to drag it in triumph to 
the light. Nevertheless, it is obvious that 
Mr. Alexander’s pleasure in the abstract 
qualities of art does not prevent his feeling a 
lively concern for the veracity of his report on 
human character. In one respect, and in one 
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MRS. JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR 
only, he resembles the English masters more 
closely than Mr. Sargent does. All his fair 
ladies are fair in truth; he manages to touch 
them all with a special grace, a special beauty, 
which brings them into a kind of kinship. 
But he does not neglect to. search out, with a 
modest and guarded interrogation, their 
psychological features and to include these in 
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He appears, in 
deed, to have grown increasingly interested 
in the personality of his sitters, and his later 


his scheme of portraiture. 


portraits are richly characterized. That of 
Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, president of the 
Colony Club, New York, although depending 
upon the suavity of the long simple lines and 
the atmospheric quality of the background for 
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a large part of its distinction, shows also a 
dignified respect for the ‘‘likeness’’—that in- 
dispensable yet lowly element in portraiture. 
The whimsical mouth and direct glance, the 
poise of the head, and the slight questioning 
lift of the eyebrow are given their full value in 
the expressive representation. 

In this matter of decorative value joined to 
intelligent characterization Mrs. Albert Her 
ter must be counted in the front ranks of 
\merican portrait-painters. Her work is 
not widely known because it seldom appears 
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in exhibitions, 
Lut when it does 
appear it wears 
a particular and 
incontestable 
charm. Thecare- 
fully considered 
disposition of 
the forms, the 
unatiected ges- 
ture, the agree- 
ahle weaving to- 
gether of colors 
richin themselves 
into a tissue of 
keautiful tone, 
the spirit and in- 
telligence and 
Variety in the 
expressions, go to 
make up portrait- 
ure dominated 
by that indefin 
eble good taste 
which makes the 
difference be- 
tween grace and 
affectation, and 
which w e are not, 
perhaps, far 
wrong in finding 
charecteristically 
American. 

But the Ameri- 
can painter, 
thoroughly in 
earnest over his 
task, shows no 
disposition to 
make his work 
look Jess honest 
thanit is. He 
takes no pains to 
impose upon it 
an appearance ol 
simplicity, nor does he emphasize artifice. 
Mrs. Herter’s recent portrait of Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., is conspicuous for this 
look of complete sincerity. The costume is 
painted with adequate attention to differ- 
ences of texture and to significant lines and 
folds and surfaces, the face is remarkably 
vital and remarkably quiet, an admirable ex- 
ample of the painter’s power to render a 
look of innate reserve—the most difficult to 
reproduce in portraiture; and the general 
effect is one of serenity and candor. 
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In Mr. William M. Chase’s portraits of the 

last few years, notably in the portrait of Miss 
Agnes Irwin shown last winter in Phila- 
delphia, and also in the portraits of Mrs. Beck 
by Mr. Irving R. Wiles and Mrs. Sterner by 
Albert Sterner, we are impressed by this 
same directness and largeness of. vision 
and the lack of feverishness in execution, 
although in Mrs. Beck’s portrait the salmon 
red of the dress is achieved by what seems a 
nervous four de force, so exceedingly difficult 
is the problem attacked and so striking the 
result. 

In contrast with these portraits, strongly 
diversified, yet holding in common a ceftain 
vigor of intention and freshness of vision, is 
Mr. J. J. Shannon’s languid, decorous, and 
effective art. Although Mr. Shannon was 
born in this country his work has been so long 
identified with England 
and so little suggests Ameri 
can traits that to the larger 
part of his.public he is 
an Englishman, an im 
pression which will be 
deepened by his recent 
election to the Royal 
Academy. He has a hap 
py manner of representing 
his sitters as wholly at 
their ease ; they are never 
eager, never hurried, never 
particularly interested in 
anything, always slightly 
withdrawn and always 
endowed with the look of 
breeding, the ability to pro 
duce which is one of the 
most valuable and one of 
the rarest qualities to be 
found among a _ painter’s 
The hands are apt 
to be charmingly drawn, 
and there is no vain pre 
tense of giving them any 
thing to do. Their limp 
beauty is half of the effect: 
and the faces are those of 
men and women who think 
and feel without betraving 
either emotion or thought 
except to their intimates. 
In the costumes a decent 
respect is shown for rich 
materials; the luster of 
satin is not that of silk, 
the lace is of the right weight 
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and intricacy of pattern, the velvets are deep 
and soft, and the ornaments are touched in 
with an appreciation of their intrinsic as well 
as their pictorial value. It would be easy to 
think of Mr. Shannon as a fashionable painter 
of little depth, so adroitly does he conceal the 
seriousness of his workmanship beneath a 
superficial preoccupation with the external 
aspect. One needs to know him well to 
gather from his discreet interpretations of the 
personalities before him the detached criti- 
cism of the contemporary social world that he 
embodies in his portraits. 

Mr. Funk also manages to convey a sense 
of light-hearted spontaneity in his execution 
which hardly conceals, however, the funda- 
mental soundness of his technical training. 
Especially in his portraits of the last two or 
three vears he has striven for and achieved the 
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look of momentariness which contributes an agreeable 
vaiety and naturalness to his effects. In his recent 
portrait of Mrs. T. B. Davis we have an excellent 
example of his combined sturdiness and flexibility of 
technique. The lady in her broad-brimmed hat and 
low-cut gown is seated, bending forward, one hand 
holding open a book, a smile in her eyes and on her 
lips, her bearing and look those of quiet greeting. 
Sir Joshua would have made her still more picturesque, 
Romney still more blooming and untouched by time; 
what neither would have given her is her look of 
wholesome frankness and alert intelligence. The 
portrait of Mrs. Dandridge Spotswood by the same 
painter has an even greater sense of beauty, but less 
appearance of sincerity and simplicity. 

Mr. W. T. Smedley’s particular quality is that of 
human sympathy with all sorts and conditions of 
men. Confronted by a personality, however un 
marked by significant characteristics, he succeeds in 
making of it not merely a type but an individuality 
appealing to our interest and usually to our liking. 
Of no portraitist is it truer that nothing human is 
alien to him. And when the subject, as in the por 
trait of his family, called ‘‘ Booklovers,” is one that 
especially rewards intimate research, his observation 
becomes peculiarly keen and penetrates below the 
superficial aspect to the living springs of character. 
Mr. William Thorne’s work also shows interest in 
character, but an interest more subdued by decorative 
convention. His portrait heads are on the border-line 
between the ideal and the real, and his portraits of 
young girls invariably suggest beauty in the subject. 

The work of the late Louis Loeb was characterized 
ina very high degree by frankness and sincerity in 
spite of the fact that imaginative and romantic sub 
jects appealed to him most strongly. In his portrait- 
ure his straightforward vision had its opportunity, 
and his paintings and drawings—particularly his 
drawings—of persons of distinctly marked character 
and temperament are valuable human records, dis 
tinguished by a certain gravity of manner curiously 
at variance with the wild freedom of the painter’s 
Imaginative Compositions. 

At the opposite pole in sentiment, vision, and 
workmanship is the portraiture of Mr. Dana Pond, 
in which the figure and features appear like evoca 
tions of spirits from the vasty deep and waver in a 
fluent atmosphere as if on the point of sinking again 
into the veiled obscurity from which they came. To 
glance at Mr. Pond’s portrait of Edith London, dim 
and incorporeal, and then at Mr. Beckwith’s portrait 
of Mrs. J. Robbins is to realize how little in common 
either the slightly fantastic portraiture of the former 
or the cheerful externality of the latter has with 
the essentially psychologic al art of which we have 
been speaking. 


That the typical portrait of our modern school 
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- problems with which they 


is psy hological can hardly 
be denied, reluctant as 
many a modern artist 
would be to affirm it. The 
natural instinct of a good 
workman is to ignore all 
but his craftsmanship, 
and as a rule the artists 
who are most successful 
in searching the depths 
of the human mind and 
temperament are least 
inclined to talk of anything 
beyond the technical side 
of their accomplishment. 
They disclaim interest in 
the moral and intellectual 


are confronted in even the 
most commonplace of their 
sitters and are prodigiously 
interested in juxtapositions 
of color, in glazes, in anat 

omy,in brush strokes. 
Which is precisely as it 
should be. All that the 
greatest painter of this or 
any other age can do is to 
set before us what he sees 
in his sitter, and his power 
of expression is what chiefly 
concerns him. Without 
the gift of expression his 
seeing does little good to 
any but himself. But the 
power to see deeply and 
truly more often than is 
realized accompanies the 
power to produce a work 
of technical and estheti 

beauty. The Scriptural 
promise, to him that hath 
much shall be given, is 
rarely more strikingly fulfilled than in the 
domain of art. Mr. Brownell, in a recently 
published article on Edgar Allan Poe, says of 
that arch-conjurer, ‘“‘His aim was to mystify 
—one impossible tothe mystic.” It is equally 
true that the aim of the moralist never is to 
moralize, nor does the reader of souls aim at 
publishing his discoveries. But, striving for 
beauty and lucidity, the artist is bound to re- 
veal the extent of his own penetration and hu- 
man sympathy. It provides the material with 
which he works; he builds up his imagein the 
likeness of his vision, and if his vision is mean 
ordefective his image will reveal the weakness. 
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There is every indication that the younger 
American portrait-painters who are preoccu 
pied with technical problems and are bent 
upon achieving competency of workmanship, 
let what will go to the wall, are also happily 
endowed with penetration. Among their later 
works one finds many interpretations of per- 
sonality which attest a far from insignificant 
power of analysis and criticism in the painter. 
We may select at random, leaving aside many 
portraits no less significant and convincing, 
Charles Noél Flagg’s technically brilliant and 
psychologically interesting portrait which 
won the Thomas R. Proctor prize in the 
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winter Academy; the firmly constructed and 
finely characterized ‘“‘ Portrait of Miss H. H.” 
by Sergeant Kendall in the spring Academy. 
Howard Gardiner Cushing’s embodiment of 
smoldering flame and gleaming snows, in the 
same exhibition, which recalls something of 
the charm of the early Whistlers; Edward 
Dufner’s ‘Portrait in Gold and Brown” 
from which one could not predict the idyllic 
mood of his water-color subjects; and the 
superb portrait of Senator Root by George 
Luks. In all these we have the union of intel 
lectual discernment of character and the 
mastery of craft essential to the adequate ex 
pression of ideas 
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Even the slightest comment on the field 
covered by modern portraiture must include 
a word for the portraits of children which ap- 
pear in increasing numbers in our annual ex 


hibitions, and which constitute effective 
touchstones of the efficiency of our painters. 
Almost invariably they are rewarding. The 
delicate psychology of a child presents every 
possible difficulty to an interpreter, and when 
we find such serious renderings as the child- 
portraits of Mrs. Cox, Mr. Herter, Mr. Ben 
son, Miss Cecilia Beaux, Mrs. Lydia Field 
Emmet, Mr. Smedley, we cannot but regard 
it as a sign of promise for the future of 
American art. 
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The Great Eviction 


dressed _ fell 


CHEAPLY 
a big man with a thick neck 
and broad shoulders and 
arms 
the 

little 
the 


behind a 


that hung crooked a 
elbows. alighted al 
wilderness station on 


Island 


brisk, 


Long Railroad, 
well-set up 


man who was a 





young 
] 


companied by a huge and 


particularly ugly negro. A farmer-like na 
tive, in a rattling old surrey drawn by a bony 
horse, was waiting at the station, and, dis 
regarding the big fellow, who looked like a 
workman out of a job, approached the more 
prosperous-appearing stranger 


“You Mr. Phillip Kelvin?” he demanded. 


“The same,” replied Kelvin ‘This is 
Mr. Purser, I believe ?”’ 
“T reckon so,”’ admitted the other. “Old 


Hayseed Purser. Most people, when they 
come out to see me, are surprised to find such 
an old farmer in the real-estate business, but 
I take oath I’ve sold more Long Island 
property than all these plug-hat schemers 
five times over.” 

Kelvin, with a smile, had already clam 
bered into the front seat of the dilapidated 
surrey, marveling at the old cushions from 
which the dusty horsehair protruded on all 
sides. Mr. Purser, who was dressed in rusty 
and dusty and wrinkled clothing from peaked 
cap to plow-shoes, but whose rusty and 
dusty and wrinkled old countenance con 
tained a pair of very bright and shrewd 
blue eyes, paused in the operation of un 
hitching the weather-beaten steed, and fixed 
upon Kelvin a contemplative gaze 
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SHORT ROMANCES OF FINANCE 
M Leone Bracker 
‘You don’t ant to see that- scrub-oak 


land we wrote each other about,’ he sud 


denly advised with engaging’ bluntness. 
‘*You’re no cheap-lot boomer. You’re look 
. ’ d oat? ee 

in’ for a summer home. Better let me sell 


vou a nice piece of shore property. I’ve got 


| eight hundred 


a fourteen-acre place with 
toot of fine gravel beach where ou can drive 
right down into the bay len thousand 


dollars 
‘“No.” objected Kelvin, 
look at the scrub oal 


At this moment the big, 


still smiling ‘Vl 
| think. es 


workman-looking 


pr pert \ 


fellow stepped up to Mr. Purser. ‘‘ Could 
you tell me here I’d find a few acres of 
cheap ground fit for market-gardening 2?” he 
asked. 

“There ain’t any such property left on 


Purser em 


Long Island,” Mr 
phaticall ‘The land betw 


and the water ain’t cheap, and the 


dec lared 
een this railroad 
land back 
It is 
nothin’ but 
was frown 
deter 


any 


yuldn’t grow anythi 
Won’t grow 

scrub-oak and scrub-pine.” He 
had 


could not, in 


o’ that vou c« ig on. 


all sand-dunes 
ing as he spoke He already 
that the big man 
event, be a profitable customer 
“T’ll look at what vou have, any 
plied the other 
~ “All right,” said Mr. Purser reluctantly. 
“Just crawl in the buggy there. I reckon 
vou might as well go along if Mr. Kelvin 
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how,”’ re 


ain’t got any objections.” 

‘‘None whatever,” said Phillip, glancing 
at the stranger casually, and without any 
more words the latter took his place in the 
back seat of the surrey, beside the negro. 

Mr. Purser got in by the side of Kelvin, took 
hook his raveled old w hip in its 


the reins, and 


horse moved olf at a 


socket; whereat the bony 
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gait which, aside from stopping and starting, 
was absolutely unalterable. 

They drove straight away from the tiny 
station, and, turning from the highway by 
and by, struck off into a scarcely defined road 
through the wilderness of stunted oaks and 
pines, a road that could not possibly have 
been traversed by an automobile or followed 
without a guide, as Kelvin had been warned 
bv Mr. Purser before he came down. Within 
ten minutes’ ride from the beautifully wooded 
and turfed bay-front acreage, they were as 
good as lost in a scene so forsaken that it did 
not seem possible that busy Broadway could 
‘be so near. 

“Well, here you see it,” said Mr. Purser 
deprecatingly. “I might drive you for 
hours, and it’s all just like this.” 

“What is it worth?” asked Kelvin. 

“T reckon .I could turn over a thousand 
acres of it runnin’ around forty and fifty dol- 
lars an acre,” declared Mr. Purser. 

“A thousand acres,” mused Kelvin. ‘‘Is 
there much more available land as cheap as 
this on the island?” he asked. 

“More!” gasped Mr. Purser. ‘‘ You don’t 
reckon you’d want more, do you?” 

“T haven’t said so,” replied Kelvin, smil- 
ing; “but is there?” 

“Any quantity of it,’’ declared the other. 

Phillip clambered out of the surrey with 
an instinctive desire to get his feet upon the 
ground. With his cane he poked into the 
soil. It was of loosely packed sand with but 
a slight alluvial admixture, dotted with vege- 
tation so scant that there was scarcely enough 
green to relieve its dreary grayness. He 
walked up a little knoll and calculatingly 
surveyed the prospect in every direction. 
Deliberate planning was in his eyes, as Purser 
could see. Again he dug his stick into the 
loose ground, making a hole of considerable 
depth, and from this hole he took a handful of 
the soil and wrapped it up in a handkerchief, 
much to Mr. Purser’s surprise, who turned 
around to exchange glances of amused 
wonder with the big man, who had sat si- 
lently in the back seat during the entire ride. 
But the latter did not notice him. He was 
watching every movement of Kelvin’s with 
concentrated alertness. Mr. Purser’s eyes 
narrowed as he studied the man. 

“Do you see anything out this way you’d 
want?” asked Purser. 

His question was unheard, the man was so 
absorbed in watching Kelvin. Then, for the 
first time, Mr. Purser noticed the huge negro. 
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His upper lip was curled back in a snarl, 
showing his broad, yellow teeth and his blood- 
red gums; the sinister scar upon his cheek 
had turned livid; his eyes were blazing; his 
great, muscular hands were twitching, and he 
was watching the stranger as a crouching 
tiger might gaze upon its unconscious prey. 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Mr. Purser involun- 
tarily, and then hastily, “I say, stranger, do 
you see anything out this way you’d want ?” 

“Oh!” said the man with a start. “No, I 
don’t think this land would suit me.” 

“T reckoned it wouldn’t,”’ said Mr. Purser 
dryly. 

Kelvin came walking slowly back, turning 
again to make a comprehensive survey of the 
ground. 

“Well, what do you think of it?” asked Mr. 
Purser as he came up. 

“I’m not prepared to state just now,’’ re- 
plied Kelvin with a glance at the stranger. 

“We'll go back to my office and talk it over, 
and I'll show you a plat of the grounds here- 
abouts,” said Mr. Purser. 

His office proved to be the front room of 
his little frame residence just outside of Safe 
Haven, the desolate station at which Kelvin 
had alighted, and they left the negro and the 
stranger, rather to the latter gentleman’s 
reluctance, in the surrey while they went in- 
side. 

“Who is that fellow?” asked Kelvin as 
soon as they were in the room. 

“Don’t know. I never seen him before,” 
returned Purser. “But suffering snakes! I 
get all kinds out here. Now I’ll show you 
them plats. Here’s the piece of ground you 
was just lookin’ at. There’s two hundred 
acres in that patch, an’ I can get it for you for 
forty dollars an acre, like I told you.” 

“That includes your commission, of 
course,” said Kelvin thoughtfully. “I don’t 
know what your commissions are, Mr. Purser, 
but I am satisfied that they are none too small 
from my standpoint and none too great from 
yours. If I had figured on buying no more 
than this two hundred acres I’d say I’d take 
this lot at your price. How much money, on 
the average, do you make a year?” 

Mr. Purser scratched his head. “That’s 
pretty nigh a personal question, ain’t it?”’ he 
asked with a wry smile. 

“Tt’s a business question, ’ returned Kelvin. 
“T want to buy all this sort of land you can 
secure within eighty-five miles of Broadway. 
I don’t want to pay excessive commissions, 
and especially I do not want to pay whatever 
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fancy prices the owners may set upon it. I’d 
like to hire you, for one year, to represent 
me exclusively in this matter. How much 
do you want?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Purser, slowly calcu- 
lating, “last year I made nigh on to four 
thousand dollars in commissions.” 

“Very good,” said Kelvin. “TI’ll give you 
five thousand for this year, beginning now. 
Do you suppose you can save me the amount 
of your salary?” 

“T reckon I could,” Mr. Purser assured 
him, succumbing to the temptation to brag 
about himself a trifle. “I reckon there ain’t 
anybody on this island can dicker for prop- 
erty as good asI can. The point is they can’t 
fool this old hayseed. I know land when I 
see it, and I know a man when I see him, and 
when he says, ‘I’ll take so much,’ I know ex- 
actly how much less he’ll take. I’m a pretty 
good man to bargain; but say,” and shrewd 
lines came around the very keen eyes, “if I 
should happen, while I was workin’ for you, 
to pick up a little deal for shore property, I 
reckon you wouldn’t object ?” 

Kelvin smiled. ‘I don’t think I should, so 
long as you don’t neglect my business,” he 
said. 

“T ain’t one of the neglectin’ kind,” de- 
clared Mr. Purser; “and I’m much obliged.” 

“It’s a bargain then, is it?” inquired 
Kelvin. 

Mr. Purser, feeling that he had been well 
studied, studied his own man in kind, and 
was apparently satisfied. “Yes, I reckon it 
is. Begins right now, don’t it?” 

“Begins right now,” said Kelvin. 

“Well, then, this two hundred acres that 
the fellow wants forty dollars for—I reckon I 
can beat him down to about thirty-five, actin’ 
as your agent.” 

Again Kelvin smiled. “There’s a thou- 
sand of your salary saved at once,” said he. 
“Well, go ahead, Mr. Purser, do the very best 
you can. Make a thorough search of the 
vacant lands on the island and get me the best 
bargains possible, without making any noise 
about it. Draw on me at any time for any 
amount of money you want. In the mean- 
time I think I had better leave a deposit with 
you,” and producing from his pocket a check- 
book he wrote to the order of Mr. Purser, 
whom he had thoroughly investigated before 
coming upon this journey, a check whose size 
made that gentleman gasp, and which also 
cleared away any traces of doubt that he 
might have had. 
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“T think that will be about all for the 
present,” said Kelvin, and arose to go. 

At the same moment the stranger, who had 
been sitting upon the front door-step, got up 
and strolled off to a little distance, where he 
was most earnestly inspecting the sky and the 
distant glimpse of the bay, himself undr the 
equally earnest inspection of the negro, Sam. 
He went back to New York on the same train 
with Kelvin. As was quite natural, he took 
the subway where Kelvin did and followed 
into the same car; he also left the train at the 
same up-town station, and Kelvin noticed 
with a frown that he followed up the street. 
When Kelvin and Sam turned in at their 
hotel, however, the man passed on, and 
Phillip convinced himself that the thing had 
been merely a coincidence. It did seem to him, 
however, as he thought the matter over, that 
wherever he went recently he found some 
poorly dressed stranger with him, always a 
different man, but always having that inde- 
finable air of being a workman out of a job. 

That night the stranger, in an obscure 
lodging-house, wrote a long and laboriously 
scrawled letter, which he afterward trans- 
lated into cipher, to one George Blagg, at 
Forest Lakes; and Kelvin, in his splendidly 
furnished apartments at the expensive Espla- 
nade, wrote a full report of his day’s doings 
to one Henry Breed, also at Forest Lakes. 


II 


KELVIN seemed to be going in rather exten- 
sively for real estate, for the morning found 
him poring over an immense hand-drawn 
map of New York city, whereon three large 
sections were blackly shaded. While he was 
copying some figures from a bulky type- 
written list, referring occasionally to one cf 
these shaded portions of the map, one Patsy 
McCalken, a red-faced man with a mole on 
his nose to combat his aims at dignity, was 
announced. To him Kelvin displayed the 
particular blot over which he had been busy, 
and asked certain pertinent questions about 
it. 

“Tt’s no use, Mr. Kelvin,” announced Mr. 
McCalken, “I don’t know who’s behind you, 
unless it’s old Henry: Breed, but the man 
don’t live that can swing them precincts away 
from the Big Chief—and you say there’s 
nawthin’ doin’ with him.” 

“But they’re your precincts,” objected 
Kelvin. “Iam told that they lie in the hol- 
low of your hand; that they vote as you tell 














them to the last man; that they’d follow you 
into the river.” 

Mr. McCalken swelled with visible pride. 

“Them’s the finest conducted precincts in all 
the city,” he justifiably boasted. “Any man 
that don’t pay attention to the word had 
better move, and that settles it. But say,’ 
and curious little wrinkles rolled up on both 
sides of his mole, “it can only be handled one 
way, now. It votes the same ticket year in 
and year out, and if I was to try to switch it 
—well, you see, it’s all a part of the organiz: 1 
tion. We just got to stick together; see ?’ 

“T see,” said Kelvin with a smile. “In 
other words, you all know too much about 
each other.” 

Mr. McCalken only grinned. “Anyhow, 
there’s no chance, no matter how much was 
—no matter how strong the arguments that 
might be held out.” 

“All right, then,” concluded Kelvin 
briskly. “If you can’t swing that district to 
my principal I’ll have to take it away from 
you.” 

Mr. McCalken’s grin became a guffaw. 
“When you do that,” said he, taking his hat, 
“T’ll say you’re a bigger man than Dick 
Croker ever was.” 

“We expect to make Mr. Croker a dim and 
faded memory of ineffectiveness, ”” announced 
Kelvin, smiling and looking at his watch. 

His next caller was of a different type, a big 
man with strong nose and jaw, a good brow 
and a keen eye, but bearing about him, in 
some indefinable sense, the marks of a losing 
fight. 

“Hello, Pellman,” said Phillip heartily. 
“It’s as good to see you as it was to hear your 
voice over the phone the other day. How 
are things coming with you?” 

“Rotten, thank you,” confessed Pellman. 

“Haven’t succeeded in getting a good start 
yet, have you?” Kelvin bluntly surmised. 

“What are you trying to do? Rub it in?” 
demanded Pellman, frowning. 

“Certainly not,” responded Kelvin re- 
proachfully. “Pm treating the whole thing 
as a matter of course. Breed and myself 
broke you wide open when we broke the 
Stock Exchange, and I want to know, for 
business reasons, exactly where you stand. If 
you are on your feet again, why, I’m glad of 
it. We'll have lunch together, and I'll beat 
you a game of billiards. If you’re not, how- 
ever, I am able to throw a big chance your 
way.” 

“You may go right ahead with the chance, ” 
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declared Pellman eagerly, hitching forward 
his chair. “I don’t mind admitting that you 
broke me so completely I can’t start anything 
big enough to inspire confidence.” 

“Would it inspire any confidence in busi- 
ness circles if you were known to be engineer- 
ing the most enormous real-estate deal ever 
consummated in New York?” 

Pellman’s eyes began to brighten. “It 
would have to be a big one,” he warned. 

“Would you call it a big one to buy these 
districts?”? and Kelvin indicated the three 
shaded spots on his map. 

“Buy them!” gasped Pellman. He barely 
glanced at the map and then surveyed Kelvin 
in astonishment. “ Why,man—”’ He paused; 
words were lame things. 

“Well, I want them,” declared Kelvin. 
“Of course, when you get through they will 
represent a pyramid of mortgages, but in the 
meantime it will take a lot of cash backing, 
which I have, as you probably know.” They 
both smiled. “The reason I have sent for 
you is that I must not appear in this, even by 
the slightest hint, nor must Mr. Breed. Do 
you care to undertake the deal for immediate 
manipulation ?” 

“Well,”’ returned Pellman with mock hesi- 
tation, “I don’t think I could start at it in 
much less than thirty minutes. ” 

In less than an hour after Pellman had 
gone, Senator Sawyer found Kelvin busy over 
another large map, this time of the United 
States. Here and there districts were lightly 
shaded, in other places they were cross- 
hatched, in others left in pure white. The 
senator, a portly gentleman with bushy white 
eyebrows, and with a bland purse-mouthness 
of expression suitable to passing the collec- 
tion-plate of a pleasant Sunday morning, was 
gravely glad to see his dear young friend, Mr. 
Kelvin, gravely anxious about his physical 
condition, and as gravely solicitous about the 
health of his dear old friend, Mr. Henry 
Breed. 

“ As for myself,’ Kelvin smilingly informed 
him, “I shail leave you to judge; as for Mr. 
Breed, he is hearty enough to desire myself 
and Mr. Rollins nominated for the offices, 
respectively, of president and vice-president 
of the United States, by your party, at the 
convention this coming spring.” 

Senator Sawyer sat down heavily, and 
placing his pudgy hands upon his hemis- 
pherical knees regarded Mr. Kelvin long and 
silently, waiting for the signal to break into a 
beaming smile. 
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“T have been very busy over the proposi- 
tion,” Kelvin went on. “On this map you 
will find, left in white, the portions of the 
United States in which Mr. Breed’s personal 
influence and organization can aid decisively 
in the control of the party organization. 
- These portions that are lightly shaded repre- 
sent districts and states in which missionary 
work is now being carried on. The darkly 
shaded portions are the districts with which 
we expect to have the most trouble.” 

Senator Sawyer glanced, unseeing, at the 
map, and then resumed his staring survey of 
Kelvin. “Am I to understand that you are 
in earnest about this?” he painfully inquired. 

“Certainly,” replied Kelvin calmly; “as 
earnest as we were about breaking up Mr. 
Hepperdon’s monopoly.” 

Mr. Sawyer winced. He had once been 
Hepperdon’s chief senator; he had attended 
to Mr. Hepperdon’s little matters of legis- 
lation for a great many years, and had only 
recently, upon the unfortunate dissolution of 
Mr. Hepperdon’s combine, associated him- 
self with Mr. Breed. 

“We have every prospect of success,” 
Kelvin evenly resumed. “In the first place, 


as the absolute proprietor of every ounce of 


bread and cereal food-stuff in the United 
States, Mr. Breed has a great many friends 
and useful advisers among the various 
legislative bodies of the country.” Senator 
Sawyer gravely nodded his head. “In the 
second place, after he had raided the New 
York Stock Exchange and broke it, thereby 
securing control over every mile of railroad in 
the United States, Mr. Breed became pos- 
sessed, by acquisition, of a great many other 
friends and useful advisers theretofore at- 
tached to the railroads.” Senator Sawyer 
squirmed slightly in his chair. “In the 
third place, through his control of the rail- 
roads, the management of which he placed in 
the capable and efficient hands of Mr. Rol- 
lins, our well-known and justly popular fu- 
ture vice-president, Mr. Breed took a notion 
to do a little trust-busting which proved 
highly successful; and thereupon he became 
possessed, by reason of his immense anchor- 
age facilities, of several other suddenly at- 
tached friends and useful advisers. Quite 
a little army, Senator.” 

“Y-e-s,” slowly admitted Mr. Sawyer 
with great mournfulness. 

The senator had been harboring quite 
other plans than those proposed by Kelvin, 
plans in which he was vitally interested; and 
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the whole of Ketvin’s conversation had been 
about as pleasant as an hour in a dentist’s 
chair. 

“You will find, Senator,” went on Kelvin, 
“that the campaign is perfectly mapped out. 
I have secured a large suite on the floor just 
above this one for your headquarters. You 
will readily understand that I wish to remain, 
as does Mr. Rollins, a dark horse, up to the 
very hour of the nomination, and your opera- 
tions will need to be as quietly conducted as 
possible. The headquarters will comprise 
private apartments for yourself and such 
others as you care to have with you, and all 
living expenses will, of course, go in with the 
other items of expenditure. There will, 
naturally, be a generous honorarium at- 
tached. I shall be highly gratified if you will 
take charge of the bureau, as will Mr. Breed 
and Mr. Rollins.” 

Mr. Breed’s request, coming through Kel- 
vin, was an order. Senator Sawyer rose with 
a sigh, but he immediately beamed with a 
cheerful, even a benevolent, smile. 

“The entire matter comes as a surprise to 
me,” said he; “but as a very pleasant sur- 
prise. I can see a most interesting campaign 
stretching before us, and it will afford me 
keen delight if I can in any way contribute to 
the success of two such remarkable young 
men as yourself and Mr. Rollins.” 

Herbert Rensselaer called, the picture of 
well-dressed laziness and the novelist’s ideal 
of a healthy young club-man with nothing 
on his mind but his hair. Kelvin, who had 
not smoked that day, accepted a cigarette 
gratefully, lit it, leaned back in his chair, 
fixed his eyes upon Rensselaer, and rested. 

“By George, I don’t know how you do it, 
Bert!” he declared. “In the old cow- 
punching days you were twice as active as 
myself; but now—well, I’ll bet you have just 
come from the Volute Club, four blocks away, 
in a taxi.” 

“Tell me the amount of the stakes, and 
I'll pay you,” drawled Herbert. “I’m all 
that you say I am, Phil, but it’s only a pose. 
Beneath my cravat pants a bosom that is 
seething with discontent. You know the 
conditions—last scion of the historic old 
Rensselaers and all that rot; poor as a church 
mouse; my revered aunt down at Forest 
Lakes, as a ‘guest’ of Henry Breed’s, coach- 
ing the fair and untamed Lillian to conquer 
society, which she would do easily enough 
anyhow, as she is a stunning beauty and the 
richest girl in the world; me here useless. My 
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revered aunt cheerfully sacrifices the ab- 
surdly large salary which she denies that she 
receives, to make a dawdler out of me, be- 
cause a Rensselaer must not work. I am 
supposed to repay her by marrying the afore- 
said Lillian, who doesn’t know it yet. Would 
working be any more sordid than that? 
Would anything be more sordid than my 
sitting here talking about it all? Honestly, 
Kelvin, if something don’t turn up upon 
which I may expend a little man-power 
energy I'll explode by and by.” 

“Just possess your soul in patience,” ad- 
vised Kelvin, smiling. ‘Wait until I am 
elected president, and I’ll make a cabinet 
officer of you.” 

“Tis the way of the world,” sighed 
Rensselaer. ‘I come to my friend to make 
my whine and be soothed with sympathy, 
and I meet with cold, unfeeling jests.” 

“No, honor bright, I mean it,’ declared 
Kelvin. 

“Nonsense,” protested Herbert 
“I have no qualifications, old 
chap.” 

“Yes, but you have,” insisted 
Kelvin, speaking quite serious- 
ly. “You possess the lead- 
ing qualifications. I know 
you of old. You cannot be 
influenced, coerced, or 
bought.” 

Young Rensselaer sud- 

denly straightened up in his 
chair with his hands grip- 
ping the arms of it, his 
whole tense figure 
startlingly unlike the 
listless form that had 
at first lounged there. 
“You are right,’’ 
said he with a snap 
of his jaws; “and you 
may bet your last 
penny upon it that 
Pll carry out your 
orders absolutely, 
wherever you put me, 
whether in the cabi- 
net or at the -head of 
an army.” 

“You might even 
have a chance at 
that,” returned Kel- 
vin dryly. “In the 
Meantime, since I 
Suppose you came 


? 


‘“LILLIAN!’’ GASPED KELVIN 


around to entice me to idleness, how shall we 
waste some time ?”’ 

“Oh, dinner and the theater, I suppose,” 
replied the other, relapsing into his drawl of 
indifference. 

“Very well,’’ assented Kelvin; “suppos : 
you meet me at six thirty. I still have Rollins 
and Baker and a couple of political burglars 
to see this afternoon.” 

His “ political burglars”’ came first, but of 
these he made short shrift, introducing them, 
as he did Baker, who was at the head of 
Breed’s publicity department for the United 
Food Company of New Jersey, to Senator 
Sawyer, who had already taken possession of 
the magnificent héadquarters in the Espla- 
nade and was ordering an elaborate luncheon. 
Rollins came later, trim and precise and fas- 
tidiously clean, unusu- 
ally athletic for a man of 
forty-five. 

“T have a brilliant 
solution for your Long 
Island transportation 
problem,” he began with 
enthusiasm. “I can 
deliver commuter trains 
to your farthest point, 
if it does not exceed the 
eighty-five-mile run you 
promised, in one hour 
from the bridge subway 
station.” 

“You don’t say,” re- 
turned Kelvin in sur- 
prise. “I was going 
to tell you the details 
of the joke on poor 
Sawyer, but this is 
better. How do you 
do it?” 

“Rather neatly, I 
think,” replied Rol- 
lins. “ The first rush- 
hour train, equipped 
with heavy motors, 
will carry eight cars, 
one for each of the 
last eight stops on 
the line. One min- 
ute later a train will 
follow hauling a car 
for each of the next 
last eight stops. The 
next will go an even 
shorter distance, and 
so on. None of these 
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rush-hour express-trains will stop. At its 
own station the car for that place will simply 
cut itself off, make a flying-switch, and 
become a local trolley under its own motor. 
I can maintain an eighty-five-mile-an-hour 
speed from one end of the line to the other 
in that way. Local trains, of course, will 
run at the usual rate.” 

Kelvin nodded in satisfaction. “I knew 
you could work it out,” he commented. “T’ll 
have the necessary permits in two weeks, and 
you can begin construction at once. In the 
meantime, let me show you a new map,” and 
from the thick pile of such diagrams upon his 
desk he drew one showing the entire consoli- 
dated railroad system of the United States, 
the mighty empire over which Rollins was the 
first living man to hold complete and undis- 
puted sway. “Here is what your railroad 
control has done. It has accomplished the 
political dominion of half the United States. 
Each of those lines paralleled in red has con- 
quered its kingdom. I sha’n’t rest until 
every mile of it has done its duty. The old 
system of political control is disintegrated, 
and the new era has come in. Rollins, in 
your mastership of every mile of railroad in 
the United States you have the most power- 
ful political engine ever devised by man.” 

“T don’t like it to be prostituted to this 
use,” protested Rollins. 

“The same old cry,” returned Kelvin with 
a slightly exasperated laugh. “You ought 
to be satisfied. I don’t know how many mil- 
lions of graft you eliminated. You’ve equal- 
ized freight-rates, so that the small shipper 
has an equal chance with the big one. You’ve 
been able to break up a score of top-heavy 
monopolies and trusts. You’ve accomplished 
at least half your designs.” 

“T know,” granted Rollins; “but, even so, 
I have been compelled for political reasons to 
give rebates which I had sworn I would never 
give. I have been compelled for political 
purposes to make concessions which I had 
sworn I would never make. I have been 
compelled to do a great many things against 
my conscience, against my notions of public 
policy, against my most cherished dreams.” 

“You’re the most persistent chap,” com- 
plained Kelvin. “When we have a Congress 
and a Senate of our own choice, we can carry 
out all the Utopian plans of both Breed and 
ourselves. Just now it is necessary to give 
something in order to take again. These con- 
cessions that you are making are only invest- 
ments, as Breed would say.” 
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Rollins looked up curiously. “I don't 
quite understand Breed,” said he. “He 
seems at times to possess all his old shrewd- 
ness, but at other times to be involved in a 
maze of mysticism.” 

Kelvin frowned. “He’s spending too 
much time with his Bible,” he said. “He’s 
intemperate with it.” 


III 


KELVIN, returning shortly after midnight 
from his evening with Rensselaer, went di- 
rectly to his own sleeping-apartment, which 
was at the extreme end of his suite. Sam, 
crouching on the floor in the corner with pil- 
lows and cushions at his back, opened his 
coal-black eyes unblinkingly, passing in- 
stantly from profund sleep to alert wakeful- 
ness, and, having without a word gravely in- 
spected his master for a few moments, arose 
to his huge height, turned down the covers 
of Phillip’s bed, and laid out sleeping- 
garments. Kelvin having by this time sat 
down, Sam removed his master’s shoes and 
placed comfortable slippers upon his feet. 
While he was at work he looked up with a 
sudden shrill chuckle and a grin so wide that 
it broke into queer curves the long, straight 
scar upon the left side of his face. 

“What are you laughing at, Sam?” asked 
Phillip with the smile of amusement that 
Sam’s hilarity always brought upon his face. 

“Oh, jes’ nothin’,” declared Sam, and 
chuckled still more. 

“T bet you are thinking of Lucy,” charged 
Phillip. 

“Ah reckon Ah am,” confessed Sam with 
a laugh that ended in a shrill falsetto. “ Lucy 
an’ somepin’ else.” 

“Something else, eh ? What is it?” 

“Ah ain’ done s’pose to tell,” giggled Sam. 
“Got t’ have a secret once in a while, boss.” 

Sam busied himself about the remaining 
preparations for Kelvin’s retiring, and while 
he did so gave vent to occasional chuckles to 
which, however, Kelvin paid but little atten- 
tion, for already he was immersed in that 
half-hour of revel in the vast, gilded halls of 
the future which was his one habitual dissi- 
pation before retiring, and he scarcely realized 
when Sam had departed for the night, so oc- 
cupied was he with his boundless enterprises 
and ambitions. Olympus! With that height 
alone would he be content—and he had no 
bodily or spiritual, mental or moral clog to 
weight him down. In that he exulted. He 
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was temperate to the extreme; he had per- 
mitted himself no vices, large or small; he 
had kept himself free from all entanglements 
with women; had even denied himself that 
greatest of all weaknesses—or else that great- 
est of all strengths—love! Stern, inflexible, 
merciless, undeviating, there was no flaw 
whatever in his weapons or in his armor; and 
there would be no stopping him. 

In his exultation he arose to his full height, 
obeying an instinct which impelled him to 
stand that he might feel the superb strength 
of his body and of his soul and of his will, un- 
trammeled by any weakening support. As 
he did so the slight and cautious click of a 
knob and the slight, careful creak of a door 
’ startled him. He turned hastily in the direc- 
tion from which the sounds had come. The 
end door of his suite was the customary twin 
affair by which hotel apartments are sep- 
arated. On taking these apartments he 
had tried his own door and found it locked; 
but, nevertheless, it was this door which was 
opening! He quickly swung his hand back 
to his hip pocket and held himself poised for 
whatever might occur. A touch of bright 
color and a glittering eye were visible now 
in the crack of the door, and then it swung 
suddenly wide, and Kelvin’s hahd dropped 
limply to his side; for the apparition which 
confronted him was that of a rather slender 
but exquisitely rounded girl of about twenty, 
clad in a silk kimono which revealed her 
white throat and her shapely forearms, warm 
against the soft crimson fabric. Her dainty 
feet were incased in fur-edged slippers of red 
felt. Her hair and her eyes were black. Her 
face, a perfect oval, was warmed by the rich 
color of abundant blood. Her pointed chin 
was dimpled, and her scarlet lips were curved 
ina smile, half of mischief and half of delight. 

“Lillian!” gasped Kelvin. 

Her eyes sparkling, the granddaughter of 
Henry Breed put her fingers upon her lips 
and noiselessly closed her own door, and 
then Phillip’s, behind her, then advanced to 
him with outstretched hands. He took 
them in his own as a matter of course, but 
held her at arm’s length. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded. “Havé you gone mad ?” 

“Not at all,” she laughed gaily. . “I’m 
quite sane and sensible, thank you. It was 
lonesome at Forest Lakes, so I brought Mrs. 
Rensselaer up to chaperon me for a week’s 
shopping, and just now, after making sure 
that you would be quite alone for the rest of 
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the evening, I have merely dropped in to 
have a chat with my old friend.” 

“Mrs. Rensselaer-—where is she?” asked 
Phillip. 

“Sound asleep and snoring in her own 
apartment, which is on the other side of 
mine, with the bath-room between and my 
door locked. I attended to that, all right, 
you may be sure. You don’t seem at all glad 
to see me, though,” and she pouted with 
much coquetry, though her shining eyes, 
upturned to his, belied the pout. 

“T’m not,” answered Phillip, pushing her 
away almost roughly. “This is the utmost 
folly. You must return to your own room, 
and in the morning you must remove to some 
other floor or I shall. No, you must remove 
to some other hotel.” 

She only laughed at him and put her hand 
upon his arm, still half outstretched as if to 
hold her away. More than once Phillip had 
rebuffed her, but now she knew her power. 
It was an exquisitely tapered hand that lay 
upon his sleeve, and an absurdly small hand; 
but he suddenly felt its quite appreciable 
weight, and its insidious warmth. 

I sha’n’t move from the hotel,” she said, 
looking up into his eyes and laughing as she 
shook her head. “I sha’n’t move from these 
apartments. I sha’n’t move from this room, 
even, until I get ready to go. Phillip, I have 
been ordered around like a child ever since I 
can remember. I have had to sit in a corner 
and merely watch great things being done. 
Born with all the nervous energy and all the 
vast capabilities that made my grandfather 
rise from a poor boy to the richest man in the 
world, fate cursed me by making me a girl, 
with no outlet for all the burning desires that 
seethe within me; and now I’m going to re- 
volt. I’m going to have the things I want, 
right or wrong, and among them I’m going to 
have you!” 

“Lillian!” he gasped, and drew back from 
her; and yet he could not look down into her 
blazing eyes, upon her flushed cheeks, upon 
her moist, red lips, upon the rounded column 
of herthroat, withrevolt. Shesaw the widen- 
ing pupils of his eyes, and knew that this 
Achilles, like him of old and like every war- 
rior since, was vulnerable. 

A soft-footed hallman, paying special at- 
tention to those apartments, listened with all 
his ears. He could not distinguish words, 
but he felt quite sure of the hum of voices. 

“You are a conqueror,” Lillian went on, 
drawing closer. “Your hand is the hand of 
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might, the hand that could grasp and wield 
with relentless power either sword or scepter. 
You have in your face the sternness and the 
force of the old vikings, and would be as 
ruthless. You do not know how I, too, love 
power and all that represents power. I love 
it so much that I could worship it even while it 
crushed and destroyed me. The very strength 
of these arms I want for mine. Do you 
remember one night when we were walking 
in the woods at Forest Lakes?” Her hand 
stole up to his shoulder. “I wrenched my 
ankle and you caught me and, for one breath- 
less instant, held me; held me tightly and 
strongly to you. I felt your heart beat against 
mine; I felt your breath upon my cheeks; I 
felt your strong arms around me.” Her bare 
arm had slipped up and slid around his neck, 
then suddenly she had clasped both of them 
about him and clung to him. For a mo- 
ment longer he resisted and then, shaken 
and torn by the fierce storm of emotions that 
raged within him, and swept from the im- 
pregnable base upon which he had pedestaled 
himself, he suddenly crushed her to him and 
rained kisses upon her smooth brow, her 
silken eyelids, her burning cheeks, her soft 


lips; and these clung to him, clung while the 
mad fever that had suddenly possessed them 
both swept them in great waves of flame. 


IV 


KELVIN met Mrs. Rensselaer and Lillian 
at breakfast, and they talked of the opera and 
gowns, of automobiles and an international 
wedding. After breakfast he bought the 
political control of an entire state with the 
litigative clientage of a thousand miles of rail- 
road. He met in the hall of his floor Elsie 
White, Lillian Breed’s maid, a girl who had 
loved him in the days when he was poor and 
who loved him yet with a love that was all 
purity and tenderness, and that had in it no 
selfish demand or thought, and he chatted with 
her about her father’s garden at Forest Lakes. 
He let a contract for a million dollars’ worth 
of grading and cement sidewalks. He saw 
Sam and Lucy laughing and chatting in the 
servants’ elevator, understood Sam’s hilarity 
of the night before, and had an inkling of how 
his door had come to be unlocked. He went 
to the theater at night with Mrs. Rensselaer 
and Lillian, and, after they had returned and 
Mrs. Rensselaer had retired, the soft-footed 
hallman listened again to the low voices in 
Phillip’s apartments, and sent his second 
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cipher message to George Blagg, who, by 
this time, was hollow eyed and pale with 
suffering—and murderous! 

On the following day Phillip, alone with 
Sam in the wilderness of Long Island, was 
shot at. Scarcely had the report sounded 
when Sam, crouching low to the ground like 
an animal and running with his neck and 
head and gorilla-like arms outstretched, 
plunged into the woods. He was gone fully 
an hour, and rejoined Phillip at the station. 
His eyes were bloodshot and he was panting, 
while his lips twitched back over his teeth 
now and then; but he was smiling! Phillip, 
studying his face curiously, asked him no 
questions, and Sam volunteered no informa- 
tion. 

At the end of the week Lillian, with her 
cortege, went back to lonely Forest Lakes, 
Where Kelvin and Rollins and Herbert 
Rensselaer had helped to enliven the huge 
empty house and the immense acreage—it, too, 
empty except for the small army of gaunt and 
grim and grizzled woodsmen who, with guns 
slung comfortably in their arms, kept close 
sentry—now there remained but Henry 
Breed and George Blagg and DoctorZelphan. 
Zelphan met her first as she came up on the 
porch, peering at her through his thick glasses 
with the same curious regard that he always 
bestowed upon her, the same that he would 
have given to a strange and brilliantly col- 
ored insect. Suddenly his eyes lighted as they 
caught her glance. For an instant they two 
looked into each other’s souls, and Lillian 
felt her cheeks burning; but in an instant 
more she had closed those portals of her in- 
most consciousness and bestowed upon him 
a stare of wilful insolence, whereat Doctor 
Zelphan turned as she swept through the open 
door, and, rubbing his fat palms softly to- 
gether, chuckled. 

Lillian stopped for a moment in the dim 
old library where Henry Breed sat in ab- 
sorbed contemplation, his elbows on his desk, 
and his old, well-thumbed Bible open before 
him. He looked up, unseeing, as she entered, 
and placed his long forefinger upon the pas- 
sage he had been reading. 

“Cast abroad the rage of thy wrath,’” he 
solemnly intoned, “‘and behold every one 
that is proud, and abase him. Look on 
every one that is proud, and bring him low; 
and tread down the wicked in their place.’” 

As he finished, a look of intense malignity 
overspread his emaciated features, straight- 
ened the curve of his thin, flexible lips, and 
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glowed in his glittering eye, and his right 
hand slowly reached forward and clutched 
itself as if strangling some imaginary foe. 
Lillian, though possessing but little actual 
affection for her grandfather, had still a 
strong bond of sympathy with him, and was 
shocked at the change that had taken place in 
him during her one week of absence. 

“ Grandfather,” she said, sweeping toward 
him with the quick decision that character- 
ized her, “you are spending too much time 
in this stuffy old room, since there is no one 
here but Zelphan. It is perfectly glorious 
outdoors. The car is still outside. I want 
you to come and ride with me. I want to 
talk with you. I want to tell you a lot of 
things about my trip.” 

She had put her hand upon his shoulder, 
and the touch seemed to arouse him instantly. 
He reached up and took her hand between 
his own and gazed at her with a slow return of 
his habitual shrewd expression. 

“You are looking charming,” he com- 
mented. “Your trip has done you good. I 
never saw your eyes so bright and your 
cheeks so red. It has been very lonesome 
without you. Did you see Kelvin?” There 
was eagerness in the question. 

“Yes, indeed,” she replied. ‘‘He’s accom- 
plishing wonders. ” 

“T know,” he said, and glanced at 
a pile of wireless telegrams, strung 
upon a desk hook that lay at his right 
hand. “He’s amarvelous young man, 
that. He is the instrument of Prov- 
idence, placed in my hands against the 
day of chastisement and puri- 
fication, and of the new 
birth.” 

“T don’t know about that,”’ 
returned Lilliandryly. “Iam 
rather inclined to think that 
you are the instrument in his 
hand.” 

“The tail cannot wag the 
dog,” said Breed, smiling. “The 
things Kelvin aims to do for himself 
are the things I want him to do for my 
own ends, and if he ever gets too big for me 
Pll break him as I would any other inefficient 
and dangerous tool. But tell me about 
him.” 

“That’s just what I wanted to do,” said 
Lillian. “Wait until I run up and get into 
something more comfortable than these 
traveling-clothes, and then I’ll go out and 
drive around through the park with you and 


, 


talk. I want to see the place again. It 
seems as if I had been gone a year.” 
Leaving Henry Breed to muse anew over 
the vault beneath his feet, where reposed 
nearly two-thirds of the actual cash in the 
United States—a silent weight of power only 
biding its time to reveal its resistless might— 
Lillian hurried up to her apartments, where 
she found Elsie White musingly gazing at a 
photograph of Phillip which she held in her 
hand. Lillian smiled cruelly as she viewed 
this tableau, and stood silent until Elsie, feel- 
ing her presence in the room, turned slowly, 


HENRY BREED SAT IN ABSORBED CONTEM- 
PLATION, HIS OLD, WELL-THUMBED 
BIBLE OPEN BEFORE HIM 
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a flush of crimson mounting to her brow 
as she met Lillian’s gaze. 

‘Get out my gray dress, the one with the 
garnet points,” the latter ordered crisply, 
paying no apparent attention to Elsie’s mo- 
mentary confusion. ‘I have only time to 
wash my face and hands and have my hair 
done over. Have my bath ready in three- 
quarters of an hour after I leave the house.” 

When her traveling-gown had been ex- 
changed for a fresh one, she sat before the 
dresser upon which Phillip’s photograph was 
standing. ‘‘He’s a handsome fellow, isn’t 
he?” she observed carelessly as Elsie began 
to smooth out her hair. 

‘‘Who?” asked Elsie quietly. 

Lillian glanced sardonically at Elsie in 
the glass, but the girl back of her had her 
eyes bent steadily upon her work. 

‘‘Kelvin,’”’ answered Lillian. ‘‘He’s built 
like an Adonis and muscled like a young 
Hercules; but the touch of his hands, strong 
as they are, is like velvet.” She was keeping 
her cold eyes now steadily fixed upon those 
other eyes veiled beneath their downcast lids, 
and that cruel smile sat fixediy upon her 
mouth. ‘His eyes,” she went on, “‘are as 
cold and clear as the winter stars, and as 
difficult to warm, but when at last they 
blaze, they are like unquenchable coals. 
His lips” —she lingered over the item with a 
relish, still watching that pale face—‘‘his 
lips are cool and firm”—the hands busily 
engaged with her black tresses trembled 
slightly—‘‘but suddenly they are like fire. 
I think I shall marry him. Filsie! You 
hurt me dreadfully that time! You are be- 
coming more and more clumsy every day. 
I am afraid that I shall have to discharge 
you,” and, having inflicted all the pain that 
she could, she went down the hall singing 
blithely. A stranger, hearing her, would 
have thought that there was nothing but 
gentleness and guileless joy in her heart. 

At the new wing where the offices of Kel- 
vin and Rollins and the wireless telegrapher 
were located, she stopped in at the latter’s 
room. George Blagg had heard her com- 
ing. He was receiving a message at the 
time, and the green phosphorescent light of 
the glass tubes that ran to the céiling gave 
to his emaciated face a ghastly wanness. As 
she entered he only glanced up with smolder- 
ing hate. Lillian smiled back in all her 
witchery at that black look. She knew that 
she had never been more beautiful than now. 
She knew that her beauty was a perpetual 
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torment to this man, and in the absence of 
more entertaining prey she had played de- 
liberately upon the love she had found in 
him, had heightened and tortured it, had 
encouraged and then repelled it, had toyed 
with him as a cat does with a captured and 
wing-broken bird. She stood still, smiling 
at him until he had finished. 

“You don’t seem half glad to see me 
back, Mr. Blagg,’”’ she remonstrated. 

‘‘No!” he answered her, and his voice was 
tense and strained. ‘‘I wish you had never 
come back. I wish you had died!’ 

“Oh, tut, tut,” she said, laughing, though 
a glitter came into her eyes. She was fore- 
warned. ‘That is not a very cheerful re- 
ception. It seems to me that you are be- 
coming old and peevish.” 

‘“‘T am,” he asserted. ‘Lillian 

‘Miss Breed, if you please,” she corrected 
him. 

“‘T’ll call you by a less formal name than 
that if I like,” he flared. ‘‘I know every 
step that you took while you were away.” 

“Indeed?” she said pleasantly, realizing 
for the first time that there was some basis 
for the hints that Blagg had often given her 
of a powerful organization of which he was 
the head. 

Her calmness angered him. “Whatever 
of awe I ever had for you is gone,” he de- 
clared. ‘‘Whatever of respect I ever had 
for you is swept away. Whatever of love I 
felt is dead.” 

“Then we may be at peace again,” she 
mocked him. ‘Your awe and your respect 
and your love were all impertinences. I 
don’t know why I didn’t long ago have you 
discharged.” 

“‘T know why you didn’t,” he replied sav- 
agely. ‘‘You wanted to keep me here to 
practise on, and I was willing enough, God 
knows. But now that I know you for what 
you are, now that you have made yourself 
common i 

‘Be careful!” she warned him. 
safe to talk that way to me.” 

“Safe or unsafe,” he cried, ‘‘what do I 
care? God! I have died a thousand deaths 
in the past week, and I cannot be further 
harmed.” 

‘‘Too bad,” she murmured in mock sym- 
pathy. ‘‘Deaths among the lower orders of 
the animal kingdom seemed quite common 
last week. ‘They just found one poor fool in 
the Long Island woods this morning. He 
looked like a workingman. A revolver was 


” 


“Tt is not 
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by his side, but he had not been shot. He 
had been strangled. The marks of strong 
fingers that must have been enormous were 
on his throat. His death will probably al- 
ways remain a mystery. That’s a_ bad 
place down there. Somebody shot at Kel- 
vin there, earlier in the week, but it was a 
foolish waste of ammunition. Kelvin bears 
a charmed life.” She was-watching Blagg’s 
face narrowly, and for every wince that he 
gave and tried to conceal she exulted. “By 
the way, you have not yet stated what has 
made this alleged tremendous change in 
you.” She looked at him mockingly, a half 
smile upon her lips. 

“Are you daring me?” he cried, his ner- 
vous tension increased to the breaking-point 
by her recital of the failure of his plans, the 
first news he had received of it. 

“Tell me,” she defied him. 

“Have you not made yourself Kelvin’s 
mistress ?”” 

He had expected to overwhelm her with 
this, to meet her indignant denial, to have to 
brave her fury. Instead, she let her half- 
veiled eyes rest cruelly upon him, and, look- 
ing back over her shoulder at him with that 
mocking smile still curling her lips, she 
walked toward the door. 

“Ves,” she said. 

He recoiled as though she had struck him 
a mortal blow. He sank back in his chair, 
his hands clenched convulsively, his face 
turned ghastly pale and its ghastliness 
heightened by the green glow of the tubes, 
his lips half parted, his eyes staring fix- 
edly. His breath and even the beating of 
his heart seemed momentarily to have 
stopped. Rigid and immovable as he would 
ever be in death he sat, and from the stair- 
way there floated up to his numbed ears a 
gay little song that Lillian lightly hummed 
as she tripped down to the library. 


V 


THE nomination of Kelvin and Rollins 
came as an astounding surprise to the pub- 
lic, for their names, in connection with the 
presidency, had been carefully suppressed 
throughout, though Senator Sawyer’s pub- 
licity bureau had kept the papers full of 
both men, in other ways. They were the 
new economic conscience; they were the new 
commercial philanthropy; they were the new 
Justice, they were the new foe of the op- 
pressor and friend of the poor. It was re- 
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told how Kelvin, with Breed’s money back 
of him, had broken up the iniquitous Steck 
Exchange and had reassembled it upon a 
sane basis; how he had, by a magnificent 
coup, obtained control of all the railroads in 
the United States and placed that control in 
the hands of Rollins, who had shattered 
monopolies right and left and had made 
equitable freight-rates so that the poor man 
could ship as cheaply as the large corpora- 
tion; but above all it was retold, with many 
embellishments and illustrations, how Kel- 
vin, individually, had forced Henry Breed to 
reduce the price of bread permanently from 
five to four cents a loaf. That was the 
great story of all; that was the sympathetic 
story, the heart-appeal story, the story that 
touched every man’s tearful concern for the 
poor man’s pocketbook! 

A dozen favorite sons were first put in 
nomination at the convention, and then, in 
a neat little speech of forty-five minutes, 
Senator Killan, recounting the story of the 
breaking up of the Stock Exchange and of 
the capture of the railroads, the smashing of 
the trusts, and the reduction of the price of 
bread, put up Kelvin’s name for considera- 
tion: Pandemonium broke loose as_ per 
schedule, one of those carefully arranged 
spontaneous outbursts so dear to American 
politics, and on its crest the nomination of 
Kelvin as candidate for the high office of 
president of the United States, the youngest 
man ever to achieve that honor, became but 
a mere counting of long-since arranged-for 
ballots; after which the convention, much 
more calmly and rationally, proceeded to 
nominate Rollins. 

One-half of the public—all of which was 
surprised at first—received those two names 
with gasps of gratitude; the other half re- 
ceived them with snarls of scorn, and the 
campaign was on. Kelvin, refusing to make 
a mountebank of himself, let his managers 
fight it out, for he was busy. Out upon his 
vast stretches of Long Island waste, spets 
hitherto dreary beyond imagination, through 
the spring and the long summer months he 
wrought a vast miracle; for as if from the 
very soil there now sprang up a long suc- 
cession of residence blocks, each surrounded 
with its cement sidewalks, each containing 
neat little cement houses molded after the 
Edison idea, and each house set in a gener- 
ous plot of ground. Water, light, sewerage, 
parks, schools, all were provided as if by 
magic, and the whole was made easily ac- 
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cessible by the new and wonderful trans- 
portation system that Rollins had inaugu- 
rated at the same time. As yet, however, 
except for the vast army of men employed in 
finishing the work, there were no inhabi- 
tants, and the peculiar thing was that the 
accidental thousands of prospective pur- 
chasers and renters of homes could find no 
real-estate office in all the interminable miles 
of the attractive new chain of cities. 

As soon as the work had begun to assume 
form its magnitude could not escape the 
newspapers. Their first two questions were: 
‘“‘What is this??? and ‘‘Who is doing it?” 
To both of these queries Kelvin’s publicity 
bureau had a ready answer: light and air 
and cleanliness and life for the workingman, 
at a cheaper price than he paid for darkness 
and poisoned atmosphere and dirt and 
death. It was a wonderful story. It went 

the length and the breadth 
of the land, and it lasted, 
as flaming feature mate- 
rial, all summer and fall. 
Opposition papers called 
it politics, but they could 
not call it cheap politics. 


“ALEONE 
SROCKEH 


; 


‘THEY JUST FOUND ONE POOR FOOL IN THE LONG 


ISLAND WOODS THIS MORNING. HE 
HAD BEEN STRANGLED’’ 
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It was a project so vast that the very 
consideration of it made one gasp. Kel- 
vin, appealed to, curtly pointed out that 
it had been projected long before his name 
had been mentioned for the nomination, and 
that it was merely one of Henry Breed’s 
plans for the use of his enormous wealth in 
ameliorating the condition of mankind; nor 
did he deny that the undertaking was ex- 
pected to pay a legitimate rate of interest 
upon the outlay. He was entirely practical, 
he stated, and the inference was that he 
would make an entirely practical president; 
also a working president, for he was busy 
right up to the time of election, and appar- 
ently left his campaigning to his managers. 
As if arranged by Providence, a chance to 
display his vigorous practicality came just a 
few days before election. One Pellman, re- 
membered as a once forceful man in Wall 
Street, then as a has-been, had suddenly 
blossomed into the lime-light as the real- 
estate sensation of New York. Working 
quietly he had secured options upon tene- 
ment-house districts, block after block in 
extent. Purchasing for cash, he mortgaged 
and purchased again and mortgaged and 
purchased again, until he had completed the 
most gigantic series of deals in the history of 
the city. Now he announced the formation 
of a monster terminal company which 
should take care of all the freight and pas- 
senger transportation entering New York, 
and the erection of huge structures 
covering blocks in extent. Immediately 
following this, notices of eviction were 
served upon the miserable dwellers 
in the congested tenement districts that 
he had purchased, dispossess warrants 
having been secured in various squires’ 
courts by wholesale and in great 
secrecy. By the one act thousands 
upon thousands of families were ren- 
dered homeless, and every newspaper 
blazed with the wholesale oppression. 
Who then came to the rescue? 
Why, Kelvin! Kelvin, the disburser of 
Breed’s billions; Kelvin, the annihilator 
of the Stock Exchange; Kelvin, the 
breaker of trusts; Kelvin, the reducer 
of the price of bread; Kelvin, the poor 
man’s friend; Kelvin, the candidate 
for president of the United States! 
And he came forward with a 
project truly Kelvinesque. These 
people who had nowhere to go, 
he would take care of every one 
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of them! He would furnish them free trans- 

rtation for themselves and their goods and 
chattels. He would at once install each 
homeless family in a separate little home of 
its own, free of moving cost; and to avoid 
any suffering that might be attendant upon 
the confusion, would stock each house with 
a week’s provisions! Would a summer and 
fall of campaign speeches have beaten that ? 
Even Pellman, that wonderful wizard of 
financeering, admitted that it would not. 
Already, for the cruel-hearted Pellman, an 
endless army of bailiffs had begun to empty 
tenement-building after tenement-building, 
dumping household goods ruthlessly upon 
the walks; and in many places, particularly 
in narrow thoroughfares seldom used for 
heavy traffic, the rubbish was piled clear out 
into the middle of the street. No such ap- 
palling evidence of the might of wealth, of 
the power of the rich over the poor, of the 
ruthless sacrifice of human pawns, had ever 
been seen in the world. Countless thou- 
sands of dazed and helpless families, thrust 
suddenly homeless into the streets, attached 
themselves, in’ pitiful home-instinct, each to 
a distressful little pile of battered and 
scratched and splintered and ragged goods, 
and merely waited in dumb misery. There 
had been a few fights at first, a few black- 
ened eyes and bloody noses and broken 
heads, but for the most’ part these people, 
aggressive enough individually, were over- 
whelmed into massed numbness by the very 
magnitude of the cataclysm. Where wan, 
thin-legged children had sat on steps and 
leaned against basement railings and clut- 
tered on fire-escapes, were now only sight- 
less windows and littered doorways, while 
the streets they mocked were such a chaos of 
human misery as scarce Doré could have 
conceived. One block alone of this would 
have been enough to sicken the soul of any 
altruist, but when this block was multiplied 
by hundreds, such an aggregate of human 
woe was never realized short of a Pompeiian 
horror or an Atlantean tragedy. Men and 
women and children, the aged and the lame 
and the sick, they were like dumb, driven 
cattle under the awful power of this dev- 
astation, and the composite sound of all 
their voices was a moan. 

This tremendous dislodgment began with 
the early dawn. Nearing noon, down the 
irst of these narrow, misery-clogged streets 
there came, with military precision, a strange 
Procession of moving-vans, and, arrived at 
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the first breastworks of household effects, 
the leader of that procession announced 
briefly, to those nearest him, the terms of 
Kelvin’s offer. 

“Would they go?” 

A cheer answered that question, a cheer 
of mighty relief, as of famished men in sight 
of water, as of lost souls that had found the 
gates of paradise; a cheer that was caught 
up around unseen corners and on far-off 
streets, that traveled like a tidal wave and 
redoubled back upon itself again and again, 
that spread in running circles like a mighty 
splash in a pond, until it had covered all 
that broad area of desolation and turned its 
helpless misery into hysterical rejoicing. 

There had been no great rioting in the 
eviction itself, but now it took solid cordons 
of police to quell the rioting of eagerness 
that broke forth, the desire that could not 
wait. Then began the most amazing hegira 
in the history of civilization. Numbered 
cards were provided in packs, and the same 
number was tagged upon all the household 
goods of a family and upon all its members 
and upon the van which hauled it. Out 
into the new cement cities they were carried, 
into fresh air and clean surroundings and a 
new life, away from squalor and disease and 
degradation; and though dazed by the 
change they were different people, and bet- 
ter, for it. So Long Island was populated. 
Through the day and the night and the day 
again and the night, for more than two weeks, 
this tremendous exodus went on, and an inter- 
national war, the assassination of a king, the 
destruction, by flood or fire or earthquake or 
eruption, of a state would have had to give 
way in news value to this tremendous occur- 
rence. Only Patsy McCalken, bereft of his 
leadership because there was no one to lead, 
put his stubby finger upon the facts. 

‘“‘He said he’d take it away from me, and 
he done it, damn him!” exclaimed Mr. Mc- 
Calken, half indignantly and half admir- 
ingly, his red face puffing redder, and curi- 
ous little wrinkles forming upon both sides 
of the mole on his nose. ‘‘Them three dis- 
tricts would ’a’ beat Kelvin in this election, 
and now there won’t be enough voters left 
in the whole abattoir to wedge a come-on in 
a vestibule. An’ the whole game’s a frame- 
up. Breed’s money’s back of Kelvin, and 
it’s Breed’s money that’s back of Pellman; 
and Breed gets his all out again by sellin’ 411 
this property Pellman bought ‘o the rail- 
roads. It not only don’t cost a cent to 
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make all this election grandstand play from 
here to ’Frisco, but it makes money! Think 
o’ that, will you! If Kelvin frames up this 
deal he’s a bigger man than Dick Croker; 
sure he is!” 

Nobody, however, paid any attention to 


Patsy McCalken. 
VI 


Erection night found Henry Breed, as 
eager in his interest as any child could have 
been, in New York for the first time in 
years; and with him came Lillian, Mrs. 
Rensselaer, Doctor Zelphan, and the usual 
servants. Two splendid suites on Kelvin’s 
floor at the Esplanade were secured for 
them, and the common meeting-point for all 
of them that night was a magnificent draw- 
ing-room upon the corner overlooking the 
entrance to the park, and also overlooking a 
moving-picture bulletin which an enterpris- 
ing newspaper had established there. Breed, 
apparently made young again by his excite- 
ment, and dressed with unusual care at the 
dictation of his granddaughter, surveyed 
Kelvin and Rollins in turn with paternal de- 
light; but he studied both men shrewdly and 
ended by putting his hand on Kelvin’s 
shoulder. 

““My boy, you are made of the right 
stuff,’ he announced in his shrill voice. 
“‘Here’s the man,” and he turned to the 
others, ‘fitted to sustain a world’s crisis. 
There is no nervousness here, no energy 
wasted in worry, no flinching, face straight 
ahead. Fine boy, this Kelvin.” 

“Throw your chest out, Phillip,” drawled 
Herbert Rensselaer; ‘‘a connoisseur in fine 
boys is addressing you.” 

“T think he’s about right myself,” re- 
turned Phillip, smiling until, happening to 
glance at Rollins, he found his co-candidate 
regarding him with a thoughtful frown. 

There had come some slight coolness be- 
tween the two men during the closing days 
of the campaign, not enough to amount to 
an estrangement, but enough to render them 
unusually studious of each other. They 
had never been thoroughly en rapport, and 
now there came a sudden set to Rollins’s 
shoulders and a squaring of his jaw and a 
narrowing of his eyes that boded ill for the 
harmony of their future relations. Kelvin 
caught the look and its significance. Could 
it be possible, he wondered, that Rollins had 
been rendered jealous by this senile praise 
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of Breed’s? He dismissed that thought as 
absurd. 

“Really,” put in Mrs. Rensselaer, ‘we 
are all intensely interested, and even ab- 
sorbed, in your campaign, Mr. Kelvin. We 
think it has been very cleverly conducted in- 
deed.” 

Doctor Zelphan, sitting quietly over in the 
corner of the big drawing-room, made a 
sound suspiciously like a snort of hilarious 
derision, which only Lillian, with an amused 
glance, caught and interpreted. 

‘“‘For myself, for Mr. Rollins, and also for 
Mr. Breed, I thank you,” said Kelvin to 
Mrs. Rensselaer, who he knew hated him; 
“but we all have to remember that, while 
the campaign is over, our election is not yet 
assured, by any means. Mr. Rollins and 
Mr. Breed and myself, as capitalists and 
monopolists and malefactors of great wealth 
and a few other reprehensible things, have 
come in for some hard: scorings in the past 
few days, and just how much effect that 
has had on the attitude of the public it is 
hard to tell.” 

“Huh! It isn’t worth considering,” said 
Breed, snapping his lean, long fingers. 
‘‘Elections are not won on public sentiment 
alone. Politics is too thoroughly organized 
for that. Get the leaders who own the little 
leaders who, in turn, own the minor workers, 
clear down to the ward thugs, and you have 
the country.” 

“‘T cannot agree with you,” broke in Rol- 
lins with an amount of vigor which made 
them all suddenly turn to him, displaying a 
trifle more than the mere polite and courteous 
interest they had been paying to one an- 
other. ‘In ordinary times, where nothing 
is at stake, that might be true,” he went on, 
“but with a vital issue to the fore, the best 
political machinery in the world must go to 
pieces. The man who disregards the tre- 
mendous, resistless force of public senti- 
ment reckons without the mighty power that 
has made every important change in the 
maps since history began.” 

“Mercy!” cried Lillian. ‘How vitally 
serious we are becoming! I should think it 
would be great fun to change the maps of 
the world, but in the meantime there are 
nearer and dearer things to me; as, for in- 
stance, when and where are we to have 
dinner ?”’ 

“Right in this apartment, I think, if Mr. 
Breed will allow it,’ said Kelvin with a 
laugh as he pushed a button. ‘‘At least I 
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ordered it to be served here. Bulletins will 
be coming in before we are even seated, and 
while the early ones do not amount to much, 
I am sure we shall all be interested in them. 
By having the table in this room we can look 
out at the big bulletin across the street, and 
no formality is to prevent any of us from 
rushing out upon our balcony to watch the 
cheering if there is any unusual excitement. 
In the meantime, suppose we scatter and 
make ready for dinner as quickly as we can. 
[ ordered it rather early. It should be about 
ready to serve, and the butler would prob- 
ably be glad to have this room.” 

Breed walked out into the hall with Kel- 
vin. ‘I will be glad when the night is over 
so I can go back to Forest Lakes,” he con- 
fided to Phillip. ‘I cannot get out of my 
mind the fact that all that money is there— 
alone. It—it calls to me, Phillip!” 

“Nonsense,” replied Kelvin, glancing at 
him curiously. His conferences with Breed 
during the closing months of the campaign 
had been very few and very brief, but, even 
so, he had noticed a strange development— 
that the old man was prone to pass from 
normality to abnormality and back again 
with not only surprising but discomforting 
swiftness; and now he saw in the old man’s 
eyes the dawning of that erratic expression 
which he had come to dread, largely because 
it annoyed him, because it interfered with 
the cool planning and the ready under- 
standing that he wished from this man in 
his tremendous schemes. ‘‘No one knows 
about it,’ Kelvin assured him; ‘‘and an 
army could not force the vaults.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” Breed half whispered. “It 
—it calls to me, I say. I hear it, in tongues 
of silver and of gold and in soft, silken 
rustlings, when I try to sleep away from 
home. As for safety, it’s safe enough, but it 
—it calls me! Not for protection, you 
know, but for company; just company. 
Not that it’s afraid. It knows that I have 
guarded it well. I have doubled my force 
of watchmen around there, did you know? 
I have almost a regiment; ignorant fellows 
that I have brought up from the mountains, 
men who know nothing but how to handle 
a gun. I have a solid line of them all 
around the house and all around the walls 
and all around the drives, with instructions 
to shoot the first man that comes near.” 
His voice sank to a whisper. ‘They have 
shot two in the past month. They dragged 
them away and buried them at night.” 
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Kelvin turned to Breed, shocked and horror- 
stricken. The old man’s eyes were blazing, 
and his hand, as he laid it upon Phillip’s 
arm, was trembling, not with fright, but 
with some more lustful passion. ‘‘ Mine is 
the appointed hand,” he went on. ‘Mine 
is the appointed hand. From the just wrath 
of the Most High there is no escape.” 

“No, I presume not,” admitted Kelvin 
with calmness at least in his voice, as he 
sought quickly for some means to turn the 
channel of the old man’s thoughts. He was 
not sure whether Breed’s guards had actu- 
ally killed two trespassers, but at this junc- 
ture he did not much care, the shock once 
past. In spite of his outward self-possession 
he was at a high tension over the outcome of 
the evening, and was impatient to be by 
himself for a few moments. ‘There is not 
as much to guard as there used to be,” he 
suggested. 

The instant change in Breed’s coun- 
tenance assured Kelvin that he had struck 
the right note. 

‘““No,” admitted Breed, shaking his head, 
“that’s quite true.” He seemed quite cast 
down about it for a moment, then suddenly 
he chuckled shrilly. “But we’ll get it all 
back, Phillip. It’s only an investment, and 
when you become president and we get a 
Senate and Congress that we can handle, my 
vault will receive every cash dollar in the 
United States. Then we’ll see what we 
shall see,” and he bobbed his old bald head 
like a toy mandarin. 

‘“We shall see what we shall see,” re- 
peated Kelvin enigmatically, and turned 
toward his suite. 

Lillian, sweeping down the hall after 
them, called to Phillip. He waited at his 
door for her, and Henry Breed, looking at 
them fondly for a moment, turned back into 
his own reception-room. 

“T’ve a crow to pick with you,” declared 
Lillian, drawing up closely to Phillip and 
putting her hand upon his forearm. 

“And what is it?” he asked, frowning 
slightly and making no attempt to conceal it. 

“‘Now don’t be cross,” she rallied him 
playfully. ‘‘You haven’t been down to see 
me in a month, and you never have written 
me a single letter.” 

“‘T never put myself on paper,’ 
Phillip dryly. 

““You’re a most unsatisfactory lover,’”’ she 
charged, shrugging her shoulders. 

Blagg, so gaunt and emaciated that his 
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previous gauntness and emaciation seemed, 
by contrasted recollection, like plumpness, 
passed them with a look of concentrated 
fury; his eyes, sunken deep in their cavities, 
looked like wells of blackness. Lillian 
smiled at his malevolence, but Kelvin shook 
his head. 

“IT don’t like that fellow,’ he observed. 
‘“‘He’s a dangerous man to have around. 
He’s a fool and a fanatic, and there is no 
telling where and when he will break loose.” 

“T don’t know,” Lillian mused. ‘‘I be- 
lieve that all you say about him is true, but 
I rather like to play with fire, don’t you?” 

‘“‘No,” replied Kelvin shortly; ‘‘not unless 
there is a definite end to gain by doing so.” 

It was Mrs. Rensselaer who rescued 
Phillip. She could not be comfortable if 
Lillian was out of her sight for more than a 
few minutes, especially when Kelvin was in 
the neighborhood, for the project to have 
her nephew marry the richest girl in the 
world never passed. from the mind of that 
indefatigable woman. 

When the company sat down to dinner 
Kelvin found at his plate the early bulletins 
which he had directed to be left there. 


They were returns from scattered precincts 
and meant’ little as to the general result, 
but they were all highly favorable to the 
election of Kelvin and Rollins, and had the 
effect of starting the dinner with much 


hilarity. So it was with the bulletins which 
came for the next hour or so. Blagg him- 
self, swathed in impenetrable gloom, brought 
them from the adjoining room, into which, 
for the occasion, private wires had been run 
for him and an assistant, and through all 
that long and apparently interminable suc- 
cession of favoring despatches—during which 
Breed, more fatigued than he had thought, 
went to bed—he never lifted his eyes from 
the floor. At ten o’clock, however, unfavor- 
able bulletins began to come in one after the 
other, and Blagg, for the first time, began to 
raise his eyes from the floor, to square back 
his shoulders, to tilt his pointed chin. They 
were like drafts of strong wine to him, these 
messages, and as their importance and sig- 
nificance increased his spirits rose. Senator 
Sawyer, worried beyond measure by the un- 
expected development, came bustling into 
the room. 

“‘T don’t understand it,’ he declared. 
‘“You’ve had against you in this campaign 
three elements; first, the ordinary opposing 
politics; second, the corporations; third, 
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class hatred. On the mere matter of par- 
tisan politics we win by superior organiza- 
tion. Any effect the corporations may have 
had against you has been more than offset 
by the work you’ve done against them. 
Class hatred should have been amply over- 
come by the fact that you have arrayed 
yourself against your own class, and that all 
your operations have been in favor of the 
masses. ‘There is something else behind al] 
this. ‘These adverse reports are from large 
cities exclusively, and from two parts, con- 
gested city districts and outlying districts 
given over to extremely cheap workingmen’s 
homes. It would look as if the labor vote 
had suddenly switched.” 

Lillian, watching Blagg, saw his face light 
with a malignant smile. 

*‘T cannot understand how the labor vote 
should have been estranged,’ commented 
Kelvin slowly; ‘“‘but, after all, what does it 
matter? The thing in which I am chiefly 
interested just now is not cause but result. 
We can analyze the situation afterward.” 

Blagg, still smiling, left the room, return- 
ing a moment later with still other depress- 
ing news. It was a restless hour that fol- 
lowed. The table had been cleared, only 
wine and cigars and cigarettes remaining, 
and Breed’s company alternated nervously 
between the balcony and the table, sitting 
outside at times to watch the big illuminated 
screen across the street, and drifting in by 
twos and threes to resume their places at the 
table, to talk and sip wine and receive 
Blagg’s messages, and drift again to the 
balcony. The most of them were inside 
when, at the end of an hour of almost con- 
tinued bad news, Blagg brought in a par- 
ticularly unfavorable telegram, one purport- 
ing to come from the national committee 
and conceding the possible defeat of Kelvin 
by a narrow margin. 

‘“‘!’m bound to confess that it looks bad,” 
Kelvin was forced to admit; ‘‘but I’m like 
you, Senator; I can’t understand it. I don’t 
see what element could have worked against 
me.” 

“T can tell you,” suddenly broke in the 
voice of Blagg, a voice that was shrill in its 
long-suppressed triumph. “I did it. I am 
at the head of an organization of a quarter 
of a million men, each one sworn with his 
life against the principles you represent. | 
sent them out the word immediately after 
your nomination, and once a week since, to 
vote against you and to work against you 
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tooth and nail, and they have done it. 
You owe your defeat to me,” and he 
beat both hands upon his chest in his 
madness of exultation. 

Kelvin eyed him coldly. “You were 
not asked for any comments or explana- 
tions, Mr. Blagg,” he observed. “‘For the 
remainder of the evening you will kindly, 
and without unnecessary conversation, 
attend to the duties which permit you 
to enter this room.” 

Blagg caught his breath sharply 
and trembled. His hands clenched 
convulsively, but suddenly he wheeled 
and strode from the room. 

“The man is telling the truth,” 
said Rollins. ‘‘I’ve heard him talk 
of this organization before, but I 
thought it only the boastings of his 
kind. I am compelled to believe 
now that his organization actually 
exists, in the numbers he claims, 
and that it is effective.” 

“Tf it is,’ declared Kelvin, “I 
shall make it my business to drag 
that organization out by the roots!” 

A cheer, the first hearty one in a 
half-hour, attracted them to the bal- 
cony. The bulletin across the street 
was displaying a highly favorable message, 
which proved to be the turning of the 
tide. Lillian went into Blagg’s room to 
telephone for Elsie White. Blagg was in 
a chair in the corner with his handker- 
chief to his mouth, and there were red 
stains upon it. He rose as Lillian en- 
tered. 

“You may go get that cigar, now,’ 
he said to his assistant, who was at the 
key. ‘What did I tell you?” he demanded, 
turning to Lillian as soon as the operator 
had gone. ‘‘Who has shown the greater 
power, Kelvin or myself? His star is on the 
wane and mine in the ascendancy!” he almost 
shrieked. ‘This is his last chance. He is 
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through, and it is I who have defeated him. 


It is only the start of the things I am des- 
tined to do, and with your help I can con- 
quer worlds. Lillian, come with me!” He 
caught her by the shoulder, and, turning to 
look him clearly in the eyes, she suffered his 
hand to remain there. ‘You know where 
there is a billion and a half dollars in cash! 
With this money we can overturn the entire 
rotten social and financial and political sys- 
tem of this country, and sway the mightiest 
‘empire in the world to our will. I’ve talked 
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LAUGHING IN HIS FACE, SHE SWEPT 
FROM THE ROOM 


of this phase first, because you have not let 
me talk of love; but now I must speak of it. 
Lillian! I am dying for the love of you! 
You have nearly killed me, but, God help 
me, I’ll take you yet! Come; right now 
while you have a chance, and we'll go to 
Forest Lakes immediately—to-night! I’ve a 
thousand men where I can mass them in an 
hour. Come! Kelvin will cast you off like 
a broken toy.” 

Slowly, holding his eyes with her own, 
Lillian’s hand crept up to her shoulder. He 
thought, as he saw it slipping upward, that 
she intended to rest her palm upon his 
own hand, but instead she placed the point 
of a pin upon one of his gaunt knuckles and 
twirled it! Out of all the devilment that lay 
in her she had selected this trifling action as 
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being the most contemptuous within her in- 
vention, and, laughing in his face, she swept 
from the room and sent a page for Elsie. 
She rejoined the others upon the balcony, 
laughing from sheer light-heartedness, and 
nestled down in a chair close by Phillip, who 
sat upon the rail. In the dimness she even 
rested her forearm across his knee and 
shared with the others their increasing pleas- 
ure in the returns from outlying country dis- 
tricts, where the vote had been almost to a 
man for Kelvin and Rollins. Occasionally 
bulletins were brought to them and read 
aloud to them from the open window, but 
Blagg no longer appeared, the messages now 
being brought by his assistant. Slowly the 
lost ground was regained. ‘The returns from 
the districts where Blagg’s influence had 
been paramount, if he had told the truth, 
were apparently all in, and from midnight it 
was but the mere matter of the slow rolling 
up of a majority. By one o’clock the elec- 
tion of Kelvin and Rollins was assured be- 
yond all possibility of a doubt, and tele- 
grams of congratulation began to pour in; 
and, tired but exultant, the watchers came 
in from the balcony. Rollins, as he entered 
the room, turned and shook hands with 
Kelvin. 

“Well, we’ve won,” said he. ‘It seems 
that Mr. Blagg’ s organization of patriots was 
not so powerful, after all.” 

“‘Blagg!”? exclaimed Senator Sawyer, and 
laughed heartily. ‘‘Wasn’t that a curious 
thing? I shall always remember your man 
Blagg.” 

‘““Yes, you shall remember Blagg, ali ot 
you!”’ shrieked a voice, and, turning, they 
saw the tall, thin form of the wireless op- 
erator standing in the doorway. Before 
anyone could divine his intention he had 
sprung at Phillip. 

Something glittered in the light as he 
raised his arm, and flashed as he brought it 
down; and Kelvin dropped to the floor. 
Blagg sprang for the door to the hall, but 
met Sam coming in, and Sam, seeing Phillip 
lying upon the floor, required no explana- 
tion. In an instant his hands were about 
Blagg’s throat, and he bore him to the floor, 
where, snarling and moaning like a wild 
beast tearing at its live quarry, he began 
that work of barbarity for which his blood 
was always lustful. Horror-stricken, Sawyer 
and Rensselaer and Zelphan and the attend- 
ing butler rushed to drag Sam away from 
his victim, and Rollins turned_his attention 


to Phillip. It had all happened in an jn- 
stant—the stabbing of Phillip, Sam’s assault 
upon Blagg, and the piling of the other men 
upon Sam—and in that instant Elsie White 
had shrieked and thrown herself upon her 
knees beside Phillip’s prostrate form. 

‘“*Phillip!” she cried in anguish, and in 
that cry the secret of her heart was made 
known; all the pent-up love that she had felt 
for him and had hidden revealed itself in 
that wailing call upon his name. 

Lillian Breed, her face inflamed with sud- 
den passion, leaned over the girl, and, grasp- 
ing her by the shoulders, shook her violently 
and hissed a word in her ear that made 
Elsie, lost to her surroundings as she was, 
recoil and crimson and spring to her feet, 
Lillian followed her up in a storm of passion 
and upbraided her with foul insinuations, 
discharged her, and called upon a page to 
have the girl thrown bodily into the street. 

In the meantime Phillip had opened his 
eyes, and a moment later raised himself to 
his elbow, feeling at his heart. Rollins 
helped him to a sitting position, just in the 
midst of the pandemonium, when Sam was 
being torn away from Blagg and Lillian was 
wreaking her fury upon Elsie. 

‘‘Are you badly hurt?” asked Rollins. 

“No, I think not,” replied Phillip, dazed. 
‘“‘T think I was only stunned by the force of 
the blow. I doubt if I even have a flesh- 
wound,” and taking Rollins’s hand he rose 
to his feet and sat in a chair. 

It was in that moment that Rollins saw 
Lillian raise her hand to strike Elsie, and he 
sprang in between them, putting a protecting 
arm around Elsie’s shoulder. 

Lillian laughed shrilly. ‘‘It seems that 
my clever little strumpet has aroused the 
gallantry of more than one of my friends,” 
she charged. 

“No,” returned Rollins calmly, “I only 
love her, and I’m going to call a cab and 


_send her over to my mother at the Hotel 


Spuyten.” 

The disturbance arose anew in the group 
about the door. Rensselaer and Doctor 
Zelphan had Sam upon the floor on his 
back, struggling and sobbing and begging to 
be let go that he might “drink Blagg’s 
blood.” Senator Sawyer and the attending 
butler had raised Blagg to his feet and stood 
with him near the door. He was ashen 
white and was quivering all over. His 
hands were at his throat, and he was gasping 
for breath. Thin little streams of bl 
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were running down the corners of his mouth. 

“Send for a policeman,” the butler or- 
dered the bewildered page. 

“No,” interposed Kelvin. ‘‘Don’t do 
that. Let the man go. It is not good 
policy to have this known.” 

Sawyer, panting for breath, nodded his 
head vigorously. ‘‘ You are quite right, Mr. 
Kelvin,” said he, and stepped away from 
Blagg’s side. 

“You are letting me go at your own 

ril,” warned Blagg, gasping out the words 
with a difficulty that contorted his face. 
But he had abated no particle of his rage. 

“Tf you stay it will be at yours,” returned 
Phillip and got upon his feet. 

As he did so something heavy and metallic 
and bright dropped to the floor. Blagg took 
a step forward, stopped, laughed bitterly, 
and tottered out into the hall. 

Kelvin stooped and picked up the object 
that had fallen. It was a heavy paper- 
weight dagger that Blagg had stolen from 
Phillip’s desk a year before, and its point 
had now clung in Kelvin’s clothing until 
this movement. Phillip held it up by its tip. 

“That’s twice this thing has threatened 
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me,”’ said he, ‘‘and each time it has failed. 
I think I shall keep it as my emblem and 
my talisman.” 

An unusual commotion arose in the street, 
and, glancing out the window, they saw 
flashed upon the bulletin the announcement 
that both Kelvin and Rollins were in the 
rooms exactly opposite the screen. There 
were loud cheers and calls for Kelvin. He 
looked inquiringly at Senator Sawyer. 

“Tt’s none of my doing,” declared the 
senator, ‘‘but there was no keeping it from 
them all night. I only wonder they didn’t 
find you before. You’d better show your- 
self and say a few words, I guess.” 

Kelvin advanced hesitatingly to the win- 
dow and held out his hand for Rollins to 
come with him. Before he emerged upon 
the balcony, he turned and once more held 
up the dagger. He noticed as he did so, 
however, that it stood in the shape of a 
cross, and he immediately reversed it, with 
the glittering point in the air. 

“**Tn this sign I conquer,’” he laughingly 
quoted, and then he went out upon the bal- 
cony to exhibit himself as president-elect of 
the United States. 


The fifth ‘‘ Cash Intrigue ’’ story, entitled ‘‘ The American Emperor,’’ will appear 
in the next issue. 


A Guest at Folly’s Inn 


By Mazie V. Caruthers 


THE road runs wide to Folly’s Inn, 
Through pleasant fields and fair, 
And scores of travelers come that way 
To linger for a year or day— 
Assured of welcome there. 


Here precious things—love, honor, faith— 
Are iost or diced away; 

Here, revel wearied, eyelids steep 

And close in passion’s poppied sleep, 
Till comes the reckoning day! 


Then we who’ve lodged at Folly’s Inn 
Would hide or steal away. 


In vain! 


The Porter waits for toll. 


His score each cowering, naked soul 


Must pay. 


God! how I pay! 
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The Trail of the Hunger Tax 


By Charles P. Norcross 


Editor's Note— Within a period of two years the American Sager Refining 


Company has been indicted and found guilty on more than a score of counts for 
rebating and has paid fines approximating $170,000; has admitted defrauding the 
government by a system of false weighing and has settled : in part for over $2,000,000, 
with more cases to be heard from: and has confessed to a criminal conspiracy to 
throttle a competitor by offering to pay $750,000 for a discontinuance of the suit 
of the Pennsylvania Sugar Refining Company against it. Six of its seven directors 
stand indicted to-day for conspiracy. This is in part the record of the commercial 
outlawry of this giant corporation. The surface has only been scratched. The 
methods of operation and the details of criminal defiance of all law and moral obliga- 
tion by this corporation, as revealed in this series of articles, are enough to amaze a 
public already made callous to tales of corporation corruption by the revelations in 


the investigation of the Standard Oil Company and other trusts. 


T the laying of the corner- 
stone of the new office- 
building of the House of 
Representatives in Washing- 
ton, April 14, 1906, Theodore 
Roosevelt, then president of 
the United States, made a 
speech fairly bristling with 
adjectives and invective in 
which he denounced the men 

and publications that were attacking the 
commercial and political dishonesty of the 
country. He coined, or rather revived, the 
hyphenated word ‘‘muck-raker,” and scored 
those who loosely brought charges against 
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the rich and the powerful. Those who 
heard the President were fairly stunned, for 
they remembered his assaults upon the 
Standard Oil Company, the packers, and other 
‘“‘malefactors of great wealth,” to use his 
own expression. In all the baying of the 
hounds on the trail, in tongue at least, the 
President had led the pack. 

This is commented upon simply for the 
reason that the facts about the illegal opera- 
tions of the sugar trust have become known 
since that time. Suppose the advice of the 
strenuous President had -been taken, the 
search-light withdrawn from the field of 
corporate activities, and the voice of the 
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apers stilled? It is due to the papers, 
and the papers alone, that the sugar trust 
stands revealed as probably the most lawless 
of all corporations. In these articles there 
will beno muck-raking. There is no purpose 
to withhold from the men—or rather the 
man, for it will be shown that the sugar trust 
was a one-man company—any credit for the 
great administrative ability and tremendous 
business capacity that built up this organi- 
zation any more than there is to condone the 
methods employed in rearing the structure. 

The sugar trust was born in 1887, and was 
officially called “‘The 
Sugar Trust.” It 
hada rebirth in 1891, 
when it was reor- 
ganized and incor- 
porated, with a New 
Jersey charter and a 
capital stock of 
ninety million dol- 
lars, equally divided 
into preferred and 
common shares, un- 
der the name of the 
American Sugar Re- 
fining Company. Its 
creative genius was 
Henry O. Have- 
meyer, and until his 
death in the fall of 
1907 he remained 
the one great domi- 
nating personality 
in all the affairs of 
the company. Mr. 
Havemeyer died in 
time to escape the 
storm, just as Henry 
B. Hyde died before 
the upheaval in the 
Equitable Life and 
William C. Whitney 
passed away before the great traction frauds 
were unearthed. 

As the tale unfolds it will be found that 
the sugar trust has been at least an attempted 
debaucher of Congress, and it was largely 
the machinations of the agents of the trust 
in the tariff-constructing days of the last 
Cleveland administration that caused Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in referring to the bill, to 
stigmatize it as a ‘‘national perfidy.” The 
trust has always had its agents in lawmaking 
bodies all over the country; it has browbeaten 
the railroads into granting huge rebates and 
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utilized the advantage gained to crush com- 
petition; by money and otherwise it has 
bought up and destroyed the beet-sugar 
opposition as well as other competitors. 
Never in the history of the country has there 
been so much cumulative evidence of com- 
mercial outlawry. Compared to it the mis- 
deeds of the Standard Oil Company sink 
into insignificance. 

It has been said that the sugar trust is— 
or rather was—a one-man company. There 
is no desire to drag a man from his grave to 
answer for his misdeeds, but the history of 
the sugar trust can- 
not be written ex- 
cept as the life of 
Henry O. Have- 
meyer. The men 
facing retribution 
to-day were his 
puppets. They are 
being tried for 
malefactions he in- 
stigated and per- 
petuated. The di- 
rectors were merely 
hisdummies. Aside 
from Mr. Have- 
meyer there was 
only one man whose 
voice weighed in the 
company, and that 
was John E. Par- 
sons, general coun- 
sel. While Mr. Have- 
meyer lived, Mr. 
Parsons was merely 
his agent. Since his 
death the burdens 
of the company 
have fallen larsely 
upon Mr. Parsons’ 
shoulders, for he 
was the man that 
Mr. Havemeyer most trusted. 

Since its formation in 1887 the trust had 
gone upon its buccaneering way unmolested, 
save for slight flank attacks, until the recent 
prosecutions. To-day it is harried from all 
sides, and the accumulated sins of that score 
of malodorous years are coming home to 
roost. It is a sordid tale of commercial 
greed and gluttony redeemed by no single 
ray of philanthropy. Much that is hinted 
at, or referred to slightly in the passing, will 
be told of at length as the story unfolds, but 
when the pages are finally closed and finis is 
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written, if the sugar 
trust wants to find a 
man to characterize as 
its nemesis it need 
look no farther than 
Riley—Thomas P. 
Riley — and so the 
story of Riley can be 
told at the start, for it 
is brief. 

Riley was for many 
years traffic manager 
of the American Sugar 
Refining Company 
at the Palmer docks 
in New York. All 
the rebating, all the 
false weighing, all 
the crooked work, 
went on at the docks. 
Riley is a great big, 
warm-hearted, loyal 
Irishman. He was the 
protégé and friend of 
Lowell M. Palmer, 
vice-president and traffic director of the 
trust. In 1904 Palmer and Havemeyer 
quarreled, and Palmer was forced out of 
the company. Havemeyer turned to Riley 
for some private and confidential informa- 
tion that Palmer had entrusted to him. 
Riley, loyal to his friend and _ patron, 
said, 

“You will have to ask Mr. Palmer about 
those things.” 

‘Then out you go,” blustered Havemeyer, 
and out he went. 

Riley was a pretty good sportsman, so he 
shut his teeth and went about his busi- 
ness. He formed the traffic firm of Riley & 
Osborn, with offices in Wall Street. He 
began to prosper in handling traffic for big 
shippers. Suddenly a blight fell on his 
business. Railroads refused to handle goods 
transhipped by his firm. He faced ruin. 
Riley knew the cause; he didn’t have to 
be told, but he was told. One night in a 
Chicago hotel one of the most powerful men 
in the sugar trust, deep in his cups, muttered 
thickly to Riley: 

“T always liked you, but the ole man—hic 
—H. O.—hic—he says you cannot last—hic 
—the black list is out on you.” 

The black list was out, and it was a copper- 
riveted, steel-cinched embargo. It was as 
stroag and merciless as woven fish-hooks. 
Riley was face to face with the fact that he 
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could not make a liy- 
ing in the business he 
had grown up in. 

At this point certain 
information was con- 
veyed to W. H, 
Moody, then attorney- 
general of the United 
States, now a justice 
of the Supreme Court. 
Attorney - General 
Moody quietly came 
to New York. He 
visited the office of 
Henry L. Stimson at 
No. 34 Nassau Street. 
Mr. Stimson had just 
been notified of his 
appointment as United 
States District Attor- 
ney, but had not taken 
the office. Attorney- 
General Moody had 
been told that the facts 
he wanted were known 
to Riley. Riley was sent for. Hecame to the 
meeting. It started at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ingand lasted until far into the night. The at- 
torney-general said to Riley, in a winning tone: 

“Mr. Riley, I am advised that you are 
familiar with certain facts which the govern- 
ment is desirous of getting into its possession. 
I am going to ask you to give me those facts 
unofficially as a duty to your country. If 
you do not give them willingly I can subpena 
you, and if you refuse to answer them in the 
grand-jury room you can be indicted for 
contempt and sent to jail.” 

Riley revolved this matter in his mind for 
a few moments and then said: ‘General, I 
don’t see any reason why I should go to jail 
for people who have treated me the way the 
Havemeyer crowd have. What do you want 
to know?” 

That was the start. So valuable did Riley 
prove that Mr. Stimson, who undertook the 
prosecution of the cases, insisted that he 
enter the office of the United States District 
Attorney as a lay associate. Riley remained 
there as long as Stimson did. When Mr. 
Stimson left the office the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, who knew of Riley and 
his work, drafted him for their use, and he 
is there now. Full ninety per cent. of all the 
evidence adduced against the sugar trust 
Riley provided. That is why he might 
aptly be titled the nemesis of the trust. 
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It is as trite a saying as the English 
language provides that great oaks from little 
acorns grow, but Riley’s case proves it. 
Palmer and Havemeyer, as will be shown 
later, quarreled over the ownership of some 
land at Poplar Bluff, Missouri, infinitesimal 
in value compared with later results. Palmer 
was forced out. Riley followed him, and the 
one source of all that should have been 
buttressed and protected from inquisition 
lay fallow to the government’s hand. 

‘The sugar trust wouldn’t let Riley make a 
living, and he has cost it millions of dollars, 
as well as compelling some gentlemen who in 
the past have fairly creaked with respectability 
to stand indicted as felons! 

So much for Riley—the cause and the 
effect. Now to get back to the history of the 
sugar trust; to follow it step by step through 
its upbuilding and its widespread operations; 
to show how it has been a constant and ruth- 
less throttler of competition; how it corrupted 
Congress and created tariff schedules that 
enriched its officers by millions; how it subtly 
absorbed the beet-sugar industry; how it 
browbeat the railroads and forced huge re- 
bates; how it sank seven millions of dollars 
in a fight against 
the Arbuckles — be- 
fore a peace was 
signed that may be 
broken any moment. 
It is the most fas- 
cinating commercial 
romance of the 
century. 

The earliest sugar 
refiner of note in 
New York was Philip 
Rhinelander, who 
went into business 
on a fairly large scale 
over a century ago. 
His contemporaries 
were Alexander and 
Robert L. Stewart, 
candy-makers at 
Chambers Street and 
West Broadway. 
Early in the ‘fifties a 
new figure appeared 
on the scene in the 
person of Frederick 
C. Havemeyer, who 
came here from 
Germany and after 
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established the firm of Havemeyers & Elder, 
with a refinery in Williamsburg. This was 
the parent stock from which the great trust 
sprang. 

After the Civil War sugar-refineries sprang 
up all over the country, and there was chaos 
in the business. Early in the sixties, on the 
Pacific coast, Claus Spreckels, a figure which 
loomed big in the sugar world later, had 
started a refinery to compete with Sharon, 
Mills & Ralston, the giants of finance on 
the coast in those days. It is said that 
Spreckels one day overheard some employees 
of the Sharon-Mills-Ralston refinery laughing 
over the fact that two days’ output had by 
accident been allowed to run down a sewer 
and escape. They declared that it made no 
difference, as the profits were so large the 
amount would never be missed. Spreckels 
undertook an investigation of the business, 
with the result that he entered the field. A 
bitter warfare was waged for a time in which 
both sides lost money, but in the end there 
was a compromise which left Spreckels the 
undisputed king of the business on the 
coast. 

In 1887, H. O. Havemeyer, who had suc- 
ceeded to the business 
of his father upon the 
latter’s death, to- 
gether with his 
brother, Theodore A. 
Havemeyer, took the 
first steps toward 
consolidation. One 
of the first things he 
did was to go to the 
Pacific coast and try 
to enlist Spreckels in 
the combination. 
Spreckels refused to 
come in, and a long 
and disastrous war- 
fare followed. The 
details of this fight 
and the fight with 
the Arbuckles will 
come later. 

In the first mer- 
ger—known as the 
Sugar Trust, later 
to be reorganized as 
the American Sugar 
Refining Company— 
the following refin- 
ing-plants were 
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The American—San Francisco 

The Greenpoint—Brooklyn 

The St. Louis—St. Louis 

The Fulton—Brooklyn 

The Havemeyers & Elder—Brooklyn 

The North River—Brooklyn 

The Moeller & Sierck—Brooklyn 

The Decastro & Donner—South oth St., Brooklyn 
—North 2d St., sa 

= + » —North 3d St., a 


The refineries thus secured had a capacity 
of about twenty-five thousand barrels a day, 
and became a formidable combination. 
Increased warfare was made against those 
who remained outside, and within a few 
years the following plants dropped into the 
control of the trust: 

The Franklin—Philadelphia 

The Knight— a 

The Delaware— 

The Baltimore 


” ” ” 


” 
Baltimore 
The Camden—Camden, N. J. 
As soon as these plants were secured they 
were shut down, and some of them were dis- 


mantled. They had a combined capacity of 


twenty-seven thousand barrels a day—two 


thousand more than the trust. 

Later additionally incorporated in the 
trust were: 

The Matthiessen, Wiechers & Co. 

The Boston—Boston 

The New Orleans—New Orleans 

The Planters— e 

There existed at this time, or were built 
in succeeding years, as independent refineries: 
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The California—San Francisco 
The Revere—Boston 
The Cunningham—Texas 
The Henderson—New Orleans 
The Coggswell— - 

The Federal—Yonkers 

The McCahan—Philadelphia 

The Arbuckle—Brooklyn 

The Gramercy—Louisiana 

The Mollenhauer—Brooklyn 

The National—Yonkers 

The New York—Long Island City 

These had a capacity of about twenty-six 
thousand barrels a day. Some of these, 
such as the National in Yonkers, have really 
if not ostensibly been absorbed or are con- 
trolled by the trust. 

It is hard to get at facts and figures as to 
the value and capitalization of the plants 
absorbed. All these transactions were done 
covertly, and in many cases figures were 
juggled to hide real values and cost. It is 
a fact, however, that as soon as plants were 
secured they were closed and output was 
restricted. It is a significant commentary 
upon the sugar trust that since the day of its 
incorporation it has never built a new plant. 
Its whole work has been destructive. 

No sooner did Havemeyer get control of 
the business in the East than he began to be 
the most autocratic of business czars. He 
did not trust his own associates. In the 
minutes of the corporation, one of the earliest 


records, appears the following resolution, 
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Mr. Heike {secretary of the trust] was 
ordered not to give any financial reports to 
anybody, including the officers of the company, 
except the president. 

Where is there another corporation so 
controlled ? 

Just how completely Havemeyer domi- 
nated his company is shown by the pay-roll. 
Therecord is not known for the present; but the 
following was a representative administrative 
pay-roll during the life of Mr. Havemeyer: 


President se ott Bia Pe aie ... $100,000 
Directors (each)’.... ; ; 50,000 
W. F. Osborn (Head Salesman) 15,000 
Henry C. Mott (Road Sugar Buyer). . 20,000 
W. B. Thomas (Representing Boston 
interests) os 
C. R. Heike (Secretary) : 
George H. Frazier (Representing Phila. 
interests) 
Arthur Donner (Treasurer) 
Frederic Mahoudeau (Chemist) . . 
Henry U. Palmer (Supt. Brooklyn 
Cooperage Co.) ; 
W. W. Harrison, Jr. (paid this salary not 
to engage in sugar business outside 
trust for fifteen years) 
Ernest Gerbracht (Supt. Brooklyn Re- 
finery) Se 25 
W. H. Hannam (Mgr. at San Francisco) 7 
J. T. Witherspoon (Mgr. at New Or- 
leans) ah 25,000 
Lowell M. Palmer received $50,000 a year as a 
director of the A.S.R. Co., also, $75,000 a year 
as president of the Brooklyn Cooperage Co., and 
in addition forty per cent. of the net profits of 
the Havemeyers & Elder lighterage business. 


THE SUGAR TRUST 


It will be noted that each director received 
$50,000 a year. There were, and are, seven 
directors. These directors were paid this 
amount simply to act as dummies, as is 
shown by the order to Mr. Heike not to give 
financial reports to anyone except the presi- 
dent. In other words, $300,000 a year of the 
stockholders’ money was passed over to 
secure complaisance from a supine board. 
Palmer fought with Havemeyer in 1904, and 
upon his displacement he lost the $50,000 a 
year as a director of the trust, the $75,000 a 
year as president of the Brooklyn Cooperage 
Co., and the forty-per-cent. interest-in the 
profits of the lighterage business, which ran 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
Robert M. Parker was put in his place, not 
as a director, but as a traffic manager, and his 
salary is infinitesimal compared with the 
Palmer emoluments. The seven directors at 
the time this pay-roll was in effect were: 
H. O. Havemeyer, John E. Parsons, John 
Mayer, Arthur Donner, Washington B. 
Thomas, Lowell M. Palmer, and Charles H. 
Senff. 

Upon the death of H. O. Havemeyer his 
son, Horace Havemeyer, entered the board in 
his place, while Thomas became president. 
George H. Frazier succeeded Palmer. 

This pay-roll, with possible exceptions in 
smaller offices, is said to have been effective 
since the first year of the trust, and is supposed 
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to be still in force. In the indictments found 
for conspiracy in the Segal case, the full 
details of which will be told later, all the 
present directors, with the exception of 
Horace Havemeyer, were included. Horace 
Havemeyer came into the board after this 
conspiracy had been planned and carried 
out. 

All of this, however, is running far ahead 
of the story. The idea was to show how 
well Havemeyer paid his dummies and how 
completely he controlled them from the very 
day of the organization of the trust. 

In 1893 Havemeyer had his lines well in 
hand. His own company was complaisant, 
but Spreckels was threatening trouble, and the 
mutter of the Arbuckle storm could be heard 
in the distance. Turning aside from the com- 
mercial warfare for the instant, Mr. Have- 
meyer devoted his attention to Congress. The 
McKinley bill had removed the duty from 
sugar. It was imperative that Havemeyer 
have a duty to enable him to make the 
enormous profits necessary to face the threat- 
ened fights with the Arbuckles and Spreckels. 
Cleveland had been elected president in 1892 
with a Democratic Congress pledged to free 
trade. Havemeyer turned his eyes toward 
Washington. 

The Democratic Congress assembled in 
the session of 1893-4. Havemeyer’s agents 
swarmed in Washington. It was the most 
brazen and lavish lobby ever maintained. 
Representatives of the trust sat in Senate 
committee-rooms. There was absolute aban- 
don in dealing with the subject. The 
newspapers 
bluntly made 
the statement 
that certain 
senators had 
been bribed 
by presents 
cfsugarstock, 
and that there 
was a ticker 
in the Capitol. 
Certain sena- 
tors were 
known to 
have spec- 
ulated in Wall 


in part, by the following : 


in tariff reform, 


hour of might. 


of the sugar 
trust. The 
air was filled 


—————————™ 
On August 27, 1894, President Cleveland returned duty on raw 


to Congress the tariff bill unsigned, justifying his action, 
words: ‘‘I take my place : with 


the rank and file of the Democratic party who believe 


results embodied in this bill as the close of the war, and 
who have marked the places where the deadly blight of 
treason has blasted the counsels of the brave in their 
The trusts and combinations 
—the communism of pelf—whose machinations har 
prevented us from reaching the success 
should not be forgotten nor forgiven. 
our countrymen who have fought bravely and 
tariff reform should be exhorted to continue the struggle, 
Street with boldly challenging to open warfare, and constantly 
the backing Ee against the treachery in their camp.” 

The tax on sugar, more than anything else, moved 

Mr. Cleveland to write this bitter arraignment. 


with stories. Senator Gorman, of Maryland, 
Senator Brice, of Ohio, and others were 
publicly denounced. The tariff bill worked 
its way toward passage, and then a Con. 
gress committed to free trade put a Sorty- 
per-cent. ad-valorem duty on sugar, revising 
a Republican protective tariff schedule that 
carried no duty. 

While the construction of the tariff bill 
was under way, the country was flooded with 
circulars of which the following is a fair type: 


WITH NO DUTY ON SUGAR 
SUGAR WOULD BE 
TWO CENTS A POUND 
CHEAPER. 
WRITE YOUR SENATOR AND CONGRESSMAN 
THAT YOU FAVOR 
FREE SUGAR, 

ABOLISH THE TAX ON HUNGER! 
Undismayed by public sentiment, Have- 
meyer and his agents succeeded in having 
the tax imposed. Just at this point, it is 
interesting to contrast some statements of 
Mr. Havemeyer made at that time and state- 
ments made later. Havemeyer used every 
stock argument for the tax. He talked loudly 
about protection, pay for the American work- 
ingman, and commercial supremacy for the 
United States. In later years, in 1905, in 
fact, after Spreckels had joined hands 
with him, and the beet-sugar interests had 
been subtly absorbed, we find on the records 
of the sugar company the following state- 
ment from Mr. Havemeyer: ‘‘Sugar is a 
ee 
life. With the 
sugar re- 
moved, the 
price of the 
refined would 
permit of its 
being used 
by the poorest 
people. The 
people are be- 
ginning to 
characterize 
‘the tax on 
sugar asa 
hunger tax.” 
It was a 
very different 
Mr. Have- 
meyer of 1894 


who refuse to accept the 


we deserve, 
The millions of 
well for 
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from the Mr. Have- 
meyer of 1905. In 
94, he was pugna- 
cious and insistent in 
his demand for the 
tax. So brazen and 
so corrupt was the 
lobby in Washington 
that Congress, always 
tolerant of corpora- 
tion irregularities, 
could not ignore it. 
It became a national 
scandal, and a com- 
mittee of the Senate 
was appointed to 
investigate the 
stories of bribery 
and corruption. 
Nothing came of it. 
The trust agents 
faced the committee 
with snarling de- 
fiance. One of its 
brokers, Elverton R. 
Chapman, of Moore 
& Schley, went to jail 
for contumacy rather 
than betray secrets of the senators. Have- 
meyer admitted on the stand in the course of 
the investigation that his idea was to increase 
the price of sugar to the consumer. Like 
Richard Croker, he brutally admitted that 
he was working for his own pocket all the 
time. It was in the course of this hearing 
that he uttered the famous remark that the 
tariff is the mother of the trust. 

The tariff bill became a law without the 
signature of the President. Grover Cleve- 
land, in a most scathing arraignment of 
Congress, declared the law to be a triumph 
of the ‘‘communism of pelf,’” and that the 
men who enacted it should never be forgiven 
or forgotten. Mr. Havemeyer paid little or 
no attention to this storm. He had gained 
his point. Sugar stock rocketed skyward. 
Millions were assured, millions to fight and 
plunder with. 

Returning to New York, Mr. Havemeyer 
turned joyfully to the fight with Spreckels. 
So bitter did the warfare become that 
Spreckels decided to carry the battle into the 
enemy’s country. Badly crippled in the 
West, he came East and built a refinery 
in Philadelphia. Millions were lost in this 
battle, but it eventually resulted in a com- 
promise whereby the trust paid Mr. Spreckels 
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ten million dollars 
for his Philadelphia 
refinery, practically 
twice what it had cost 
him, and took over 
his interests on the 
coast, known as the 
Western Sugar Re- 
fining Company, un- 
der a lease, Mr. 
Spreckels _ retaining 
fifty per cent. of the 
stock in his coast re- 
fineries. As soon as 
this was done one of 
the two refineries of 
the Western com- 
pany was closed and 
dismantled. 

The Arbuckles, 
however, were still to 
be dealt with. The 
fight between them 
and the sugar trust 
was equally as bitter 
as that carried on with 
Spreckels. While 
the Spreckels war 
was settled, the fight with the Arbuckles 
is still on, although much of the rancor 
has been dispelled and the _ viciousness 
wiped out. It has been intimated that there 
is a working arrangement between the two 
organizations, but this is hardly probable. 
In the early sixties John and Charles Ar- 
buckle, brothers, inherited a small grocery 
and spice business from their father in Pitts- 
burg. It soon developed into a business of 
great magnitude. In 1871 the brothers came 
to New York and started the firm of Ar- 
buckle Brothers, dealers in and importers of 
coffee and spices. The Arbuckles owned a 
patent on a machine which packed coffee in 
two-pound packages. It was a neat and 
expeditious way of handling coffee and did 
away with much trouble to the local dealer. 
The business grew to an enormous scale. 
The Arbuckles determined that sugar could 
be packed in the same way and started to sell 
two-pound packages of sugar. They made 
marked headway with this business and by 
1893 and 1894 had such an enormous business 
that it attracted the attention of H. O. Have- 
meyer. They had bought their sugar from 
the Havemeyer interests at a price which 
made the business profitable. In the fall of 
1895 James N. Jarvie and H. O. Havemeyer 
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had a consultation about the price the Ar- 
buckles were to pay for sugar in the future. 
Reports differ. The Havemeyer people 
assert that Jarvie, representing the Arbuckles, 
demanded a lower price for sugar, consider- 
ing the magnitude of their purchase. The 
Arbuckle people say that Havemeyer wanted 
this business for himself and refused to 
furnish sugar any longer at a price which 
made the business profitable. Whoever is 
right, there was a sudden severing of relations, 
early in 1896, between the Arbuckle interests 
and the Havemeyer interests, and the Ar- 
buckles started out to fight the sugar trust. 
They undertook the construction of a giant 
refinery in Brooklyn. This was completed 
in 1898 and turns out about eight thousand 
barrels a day. They entered the field of 
general sugar dealers and secured Joseph F. 
Stillman as manager. Stillman had been 
the trust agent in Boston and was considered 
the best general sugar man in the United 
States. They also added to their staff Max 
Cronen, who is considered the best sugar 
salesman in the United States. With this 
combination they went at the hitherto un- 
disputed territory of the trust with a vigor 
that caused Havemeyer to look around for 
a method of retaliation. Havemeyer decided 
to go into the coffee business. He pur- 
chased the Woolson 
Spice Company, 
which dealt in cof 
fee, and invaded 
the Arbuckle coffee 
territory. Prices 
were slaughtered 
and all kinds of 
inducements held 
out to grocers Ww 
buy other than the 
Arbuckle coffee. 
The Arbuckles 
retaliated by pur- 
chasing a small 
interest in the 
Woolson Spice 
Company. It is 
said they paid 
$100,000 for a few 
shares of stock to 
give them status in 
the courts, where 
they sued for an 
injunction to pre- 
vent the trust from 
further cutting 
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prices. This warfare went on practically up 
to the day of H. O. Havemeyer’s death, 
Since that time it has not been so virulent. 
Within the last few months Mr. Sielcken, 
of the New York house of Crossman & 
Sielcken, has taken over the holdings of the 
American Sugar Refining Company in the 
Woolson Spice Company, and the war has 
been practically terminated, with the result 
that it is now an open field with no favor on 
either side and unrestricted trade all along 
the line. It was the most costly warfare 
that the sugar trust ever entered into. It is 
pretty hard to tell what it cost the Arbuckles, 
but it must have been millions of dollars. 
On the other hand, some idea of what it cost 
the sugar trust may be gleaned from the 
figures spread upon the minutes of that 
corporation. The fight started in the fall 
of ’96 and spring of ’97 and was waged very 
fiercely up until 1907. The bitterest fighting 
was in the period from ’98 to the fall of 1903. 
Adding up the losses recorded on the books 
from January 1, 1897, to March 1, 1902, a 
total loss of $4,412,429.76 is shown. Supple- 
mental to this, against profit and loss there is 
an advertising charge of $500,000 in the year 
1902. In the month of February, 1903, a 
cargo of coffee was lost, at a cost of $75,000. 
The loss on the Woolson Spice Company up 
to the year 1903 was 
$609,481.70. On the 
business of the 
American Coffee 
Company there was 
a loss af $402,855.68 
Within this period 
of years the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, in 
order to get a better 
market for their 
coffee, purchased 
an interest in whole- 
sale and retail 
grocery houses in 
Ohio, Indiana, and 
the middle West. 
We find on their 
books a charge of 
$500,000 invested in 
the Ohio Grocery 
Company, of Colum- 
bus; $350,000 in the 
Higgins Grocery 
Company; $150,000 
in the ‘General 
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Distributing Company; and $375,000 in the 
Elbridge & Higgins Company. These are 
simply samples and do not cover the whole 
losses, but they are the larger part of 
them. Every dollar invested in these grocery 
firms has proved a dead loss. 

To recapitulate: 

Loss to March 1, 1902 .. $4,412,429 .76 


Advertising in 1902 oo 


Loss on cargo of coffee Feb. 


1903 75,000 


Loss Woolson Spice Co. to Feb. 
609,481 

Loss American Coffee Co. to Feb. 

24,1903 

Loss Ohio Grocery Co. 

Loss Higgins Grocery Co 

Loss General Distributing Co. . 

Loss Elbridge and Higgins Co. .... 


$7,374,767 . 14 

These are figures gleaned from the financial 
reports of the company and are only a part 
of the loss, but it will be seen that they add 
up to over seven millions of dollars, so some 
idea can be gotten of the terribly costly war 
that was carried on. 

It is very hard to determine just how these 
losses were written off, but on the financial 
books of the company for December 29, 1906, 
the following amounts were charged off to 
profit and loss : 


402,855 
500,000 
350,000 .00 
150,000 
375,000.00 


E. C. Knight Co. for depreciation . . $1,565,996. 39 
Delaware Sugar House 7 408,781 .08 
American Coffee Co. 500,000 . 00 
Brooklyn Cooperage Co. 947,880.43 
Insurance Fund. . 1 ++ 2,200,000. 

Calumet Refinery building account 800,000.00 
San Francisco Refinery I,500,000..00 


$7,922,657 .go 

It will be seen here that there is charged off 
nearly $8,000,000. The E. C. Knight Com- 
pany was acquired by the sugar trust, and 
never ran a day. It was dismantled at the 
outset, and nearly twenty years later a 
million and a half of dollars is found charged 
to profit and loss on account of this refinery. 
The same is true of the Delaware Sugar 
House. The American Coffee depreciation 
is probably the $500,000 spent in advertising 
and repairing, etc. How the Brooklyn 
Cooperage Company could have lost nearly 
a million dollars is hard to determine when 
it was selling all its output to the trust at a 
proht and had practically nothing to depre- 
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ciate. The insurance fund seems peculiar, 
as the companies, for a time at least, carried 
their own insurance, and they had no enor- 
mous losses to call for this sum, and premiums 
would not total that amount. The San 
Francisco Refinery, charged with $1,500,000, 
could not possibly have depreciated this 
amount. This is merely a surmise, but it is 
probably true that this approximately 
$8,000,000 was the loss in the coffee and 
sugar fight with the Arbuckles. 

Henry O. Havemeyer, at the time of his 
death, had beaten Spreckels into line, absorbed 
the beet-sugar factories, and controlled the 
whole situation except for one belligerent 
factor in the field, the Arbuckles. His death 
practically ended that struggle, so that when 
the government attacked the American 
Sugar Refining Company for rebating, false 
weighing, and conspiracy, the sugar trust 
was practically dominant and undisputed in 
the field. 


In the next instalment it will be told how Mr. Havemeyer bought up the beet-sugar industry where it 
was purchasable and undersold it where it was not purchasable, by utilizing railroad rebates to give him 


an unfair advantage. 


The facts about the first governmental prosecutions, during the Roosevelt’ adminis- 


tration, for widespread and flagrant rebating will be outlined. 





“SHE RUSHED OUT ON THE PORCH AND AROUND THE HOUSE CALLIN’: ‘DAVID! 
JONATHAN! MY BOYS! WHERE ARE YOU?’” 


(“In War Time”) 





Gliza Calvert Hall 


Illustrated by GF. Patrick Nelson. 


HE sun that morning had 
touched the gold of the 
daffodils with the promise 
of a clear day; but before 
it was halfway to its me- 
ridian hour the air grew 
chill, the wind veered sud- 
denly to the northeast, the 
sky darkened angrily, and 
out of the clouds, like white petals from some 
celestial orchard, came a flurry of great, soft 
snowflakes that rested for a moment on the 
young grass and the golden daffodils and then 
dissolved into a gentle dew, to be gathered 
again into the chalice of the air and given 
back to the earth as an April shower. There 
was a strange, bewildering beauty in the 
scene. The tender, delicate leafage of early 


spring was on every bough, the long wands of 
the peach-trees were pink with bloom, daffo- 
dils and hyacinths sprang at our feet, and we 
looked at leaf and flower through a storm of 
snowflakes that ceased as suddenly as it had 
begun, and with a brightening sky and a 
warmer wind it was April again. 

Aunt Jane drew a long breath of delight. 
“Well, child,’ she said, ‘‘there’s always 
somethin’ new to be seen in this old world 
of ours. Old as I am, I never saw exactly 
such a sight as this, and maybe it’ll be a 
lifetime as long as mine before anybody 
sees it again. Such big, soft-lookin’ flakes o’ 
snow! It looks like they’d be warm if you 
touched ’em, and fallin’ all over the flowers 
and young grass. Why, it’s the prettiest 
sight I ever did see.’’ And with a lingering 
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look at the sky and the earth Aunt Jane 
turned away and went back to the work of 
cleaning out a closet in the front room, a task 
preliminary to the spring cleaning that was to 
come a little later. There was a pile of boxes 
and bundles on the floor, and she was drawing 
strange things from the depths of the closet. 

“Some o’ these days,’ she remarked, 
‘‘there’ll be a house-cleanin’ in this old house, 
and I won’t be here. T’ll be lyin’ out in the 
old buryin’-ground alongside of Abram, and 
my children they’ll be goin’ through the 
closet and the bureau-drawers jest like I’m 
doin’ to-day; and every time I clean house, 
thinks I to myself, ‘I’ll make their work jest 
as light as I can’; so I git rid of all the rubbish 
I can, burn it up or give it away to somebody 
that can use it. But after all my burnin’ and 
givin’ I reckon there’ll be a plenty of useless 
things left behind me. Here’s this old 
Shaker bonnet; now what’s the use 0’ savin’ 
such a thing? But every time I look at it I 
think o’ Friend Fanny Lacy and Erbin 
Johns, whose like we’ll never see again, and 
somehow I keep holdin’ on to it.” 

She thrust her hand into the bonnet and 
holding it off regarded it with a look of deep 
affection. The straw was yellow with age, 


and the lining and strings were faded and 


time stained; but, looking at it, she saw 
the Shakers in shining garments going 
through the streets of the old town, in the 
days when the spirit of Mother Ann burned 
-in the souls of her followers and the blessing 
of heaven rested on Shakertown. 

Sighing gently, she laid the precious relic 
aside and took up the song she was singing 
when I called her to see the April snow- 
storm. It was Byrom’s ‘Divine Pastoral,” 
and she sang it to the cheerful tune of ‘‘ Hin- 
ton,” as oft before when Parson Page had 
given it out from the pulpit of Goshen church 
and she and Abram sat side by side singing 
from the weather-beaten hymnal that now 
lay near her Bible on the center-table. I 
took it up and turned its yellow pages, won- 
dering at the queer ‘“‘buckwheat” notes and 
reading the names of the old church music: 
‘Federal Street,’’ whose tones beat the air 
like the wing of a tired and homesick angel; 
“Windham,” that holds in its minor strains 
the melancholy wails of an autumn wind; 
‘Brattle Street,’’ whose rich, full chords are 
like a confession of faith—all those old tunes 
that have grown richer and sweeter carrying 
heavenward on the wings of song the devo- 
tion of worshiping souls. 


In War Time 


Suddenly Aunt Jane’s voice ceased in the 
middle of a word. I looked up. She was 
sitting motionless, holding in her hands a 
piece of rusty iron and gazing at it with 
tragic eyes. As she gazed that which had 
been its sheath fell from it in flakes, and there 
before us, wasted to half its size by the 
dampness of years, was the dull ghost of a 
bayonet that once had glittered in the sun’s 
rays on many a Southern battle-field. 

“Tt’s that old bayonet,” she said slowly 
and sadly. “I ricollect the day Abram 
plowed it up and brought it to the house to 
show it to me. The soldiers camped all 
around our place during the war, and to this 
day you can’t run a furrow in that far field 
without turnin’ up a Minie ball or an old 
canteen or somethin’ o’ the sort to carry you 
back to war times and make your heart ache 
for days to come.” 

She ran her finger slowly down the bay- 
onet, laying it against the point, while the 
lines in her face deepened under the shadow 
of bitter memories. ‘‘To think,” she said at 
last, ‘‘that human bein’s made in the image 
o’ God, men and brothers, would make a 
thing like this to use against each other! 
The longer I live, child, the stranger that 
war seems to me. I couldn’t understand it 
before it come, nor while it was goin’ on, 
and now after all these years it’s jest as 
mysterious as it ever was. You know it 
begun in the spring, the war did, and there’s 
a certain kind o’ spring wind and the way 
the air smells that takes me back to the day 
when the news come to Goshen that Fort 
Sumter’d been fired on; and if I was to live 
to be as old as Methusaleh, I don’t reckon 
there’d ever be a spring that wouldn’t bring 
back the spring of sixty-one. 

“The comin’ of war is a curious thing, 
child. You know how it is when you're 
sittin’ in the house or on the porch of a 
summer’s day doin’ some piece 0’ work and 
thinkin’ about nothin’ but that work, and the 
sun’ll be shinin’ outdoors and everything 
pretty and peaceful, and all at once you'll 
look up and notice that it’s gittin’ dark, and 
you'll hear a little thunder away off yonder 
in the hills, and before you’re ready for it, 
why, the storm’s broke, and the rain’s beatin’ 
in at the winders and doors, and the wind’s 
blowin’ through the house and carryin’ every- 
thing before it. Well, that’s the way the war 
come. You’ve seen the seal o’ this state, 
haven’t you, child?—two men standin’ to- 
gether holdin’ each other’s hands, and the 
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motto around ’em, ‘United we stand; divided 
we fall.’ Well, that’s jest the way it was in 
Kentucky before the war come and sp’iled it 
all. Kentuckians stood together and loved 
each other, and nobody ever thought they 
could be divided. But all of a sudden a 
change come over everybody. Folks that’d 
been friendly all their lives stopped speakin’ 
to each other; if two neighbors come together 
and stopped to talk there’d be high words 
between ’em, and they’d both be mad when 
they parted. Out 
in our_ neighbor- 
hood, instead 0’ 
talkin? about the 
weather and the 
crops and folks’s 
health and the ser- 
mon they’d heard 
Sunday and the 
weddin’ that was 
goin’ to be, why, it 
was nothin’ but 
slavery and seces- 
sion and union and 
states’ rights; and it 
looked like there 
was a two-edged 
sword in every 
house. 

‘‘Father was 
mighty fond 0’ 
readin’. He took 
two or three papers, 
and every Sunday 
mornin’ and on 
their way back 
home from town the 
neighbors’d drop in 
and hear the news, 
and any time you’d 
pass his house you’d 
see the porch full 
of men listenin’ to 
father readin’ a 
speech that somebody’d made in Congress 
or in the legislature, and mother she’d leave 
her work and come to the door every now 
and then and listen and maybe put in a word. 

“T ricollect hearin’ father talk about Crit- 
tenden’s big speech, the one he made in 
Congress when he was tryin’ to head off the 
war. Father thought pretty near as much 
of Crittenden as he did of Clay. There never 
was a speech of Crittenden’s that he didn’t 
read, and says he, ‘I’d rather handle words 
like that man does than be the King of 


““YOU CAN’T RUN A FURROW IN THAT FAR 
FIELD WITHOUT TURNIN’ UP SOMETHIN’ 
TO MAKE YOUR HEART ACHE’”’ 


England; and,’ says he, ‘it’s all jest like he 
says—Kentucky will stand by the Union and 
die by the Union.’ Says he, ‘She couldn’t 
do otherwise without goin’ back on her own 
word, and that word’s cyarved in stone, too. 
There it is,’ says he, ‘on the block o’ marble 
that we sent to help build the monument at 
Washington, “‘The first state to enter the 
Union will be the last to leave it.” And,’ 
says he, ‘we can’t go back on that word.’ 

‘“‘And then he turns around to mother and 
says he, ‘Deborah, 
what do you think 
about it?’ I can see 
mother now. She’d 
been fryin’ some 
meat, and she turn- 
ed around with the 
fork in her hand 
and looked at father 
a minute before she 
answered him, and 
says she: ‘What’s 
the use of askin’ me 
what I think? I’m 
nothin’ but a wom- 
an, and what a 
woman thinks is of 
mighty little impor- 
tance.’ Says she, 
‘You men have got 
this thing in your 
own hands, and us 
women’ll have to 
put up with what- 
ever comes.’ 

“T’ll never forget 
the day father come 
from town with the 
speech that Crit. 
tenden made at 
Lexin’ton right after 
Fort Sumter’d been 
taken. It was April 
and jest such a day 
as this, the flowers all comin’ up and the 
sky blue and the bees hummin’ around the 
water-maples, and it didn’t look like there 
could be such a thing as a war comin’. I[ 
was at mother’s that day helpin’ her git 
a quilt out o’ the frame. Father come in, 
and old Uncle Haley Pearson, my great- 
uncle, with him, and they set down on the 
porch, and father read the speech out loud, 
stoppin’ every now and then to explain 
somethin’ to Uncle Haley. When he got 
through Uncle Haley says, ‘Well, as near as 
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I can make it out, Crittenden wants us to 
stand still betwixt the North and the South 
and try to make ’em keep the peace; and if 
we can’t do that we’re to git on the fence 
and stay there and watch the fight.’ And 
father says, ‘Yes, that appears to be about 
the meanin’ o’ what I’ve been readin’.’ 
Says he, ‘Maybe I don’t rightly understand 
it all, there’s so many big words in it, but 
that’s about what I make out of it.’ 

“Uncle Haley was leanin’ over with both 
hands on his cane, and he shook his head 
right slow and says he, ‘It appears to me 
that Crittenden ain’t as well acquainted 
with Kentuckians as he might be, and him a 
Kentuckian and a senator, too.’ Says he, 
‘There ain’t a man, woman, or child in Ken- 
tucky but what’s on one side or the other, 
and you might as well put two game-roosters 
in the same pen and tell ’em not to fight as 
to start up a war between the North and 
the South and tell Kentucky to keep out 
of it.’ 

‘‘And Uncle Haley was right about it. 
The legislature met the very next month, 
and they said jest what Crittenden said, that 
Kentucky mustn’t take sides. But when it 


come to the p’int of goin’ to the war or stayin’ 


at home and lookin’ on, out of every hundred 
Kentucky men old enough to go to the war, 
ninety went on one side or the other. That’s 
the way Kentucky stays out of a fight, honey. 
I’ve heard father say that the war cost Ken- 
tucky thirty thousand lives. But that’s jest 
the soldiers; and if you go to countin’ the 
lives that was lost in any war, you can’t stop 
with the soldiers. There’s my mother; she 
never saw a battle-field, but the war killed 
her the same as it did my two brothers.” 

Here Aunt Jane removed her glasses and 
leaned back in her chair. By these signs I 
knew there was to be a digression in the 
course of the story. 

“T wish I could make you see jest what 
kind of a woman mother was,” she said 
thoughtfully. ‘‘Every generation’s different 
from the one that comes before it and the one 
that comes aiter it. I’m my mother’s own 
child. Folks used to say I had mother’s 
eyes and mother’s hair, but I’m a mighty 
different woman from mother, and my 
daughters are jest as different from me. 
And as for my granddaughters, why, you 
wouldn’t know they was any kin to me. I’m 
a plain old woman, and my granddaughters 
are fine ladies. My grandmother, you know, 
was the old pioneer stock, and mother was 
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her oldest child, and she was somethin’ like 
the pioneer women herself. I ricollect when 
I was at that meetin’ of clubs in Lexin’ton, 
the time I went to see Henrietta, one lady 
got up and said that a woman ought. to be 
somethin’ besides a mother. I reckon that’s 
right for this day and generation, but if you'll 
go back to my mother’s day and my grand- 
mother’s day, you'll find that if a woman was 
a mother then she didn’t have time to be 
anything else. Bringin’ ten or twelve chil- 
dren into the world and takin’ care of ’em, 
cookin’ for ’em, sewin’ for ’em, and spinnin’ 
and weavin’ the cloth for their clothes— 
that’s the way mother did. She was jest a 
mother, but that was enough. You know 
that Bible text, ‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.’ I always think o’ that text 
when I think o’ the old-time mothers. Now- 
adays a woman can be a mother and do 
pretty much as she pleases, but the old-time 
mothers they had to give up their lives for 
their children. 

“Mother’s name was Deborah, and I 
always thought that name suited her. She 
was taller and stronger than the common 
run of women, and father used to laugh and 
say he believed she was half-sister o’ the 
Deborah in the Bible, the one that judged 
Israel, and that was ‘a mother in Israel.’ 
Father always looked up to mother and asked 
her advice about things, and as for us chil- 
dren, mother’s word was our law. She ruled 
us and judged us like the Deborah in the 
Bible, but I can look back now and see that 
there never was any love greater than my 
mother’s love for her children. Of course a 
mother, if she’s the right kind of a mother, 
will love all her children jest because they’re 
hers. But then, over and above that sort of 
love, she’ll love each one on account o’ some- 
thin’ that it is or somethin’ that it does, and 
that way every child has a different sort of 
love, and maybe one child’ll have a little 
bit more love than the rest. We always 
accused mother of bein’ partial to my two 
brothers, David and Jonathan, and mother 
never denied it. She’d jest laugh and say: 
‘Well, what if I am? The rest of you ain’t 
mistreated, are you?’ And when I ricollect 
how brother David and brother Jonathan 
looked and what kind of men they were, I 
can’t blame mother for bein’ a little prouder 
and a little fonder of them than she was 0’ 
the rest of us. Mother always called ’em 
her twins, because there was jest a little over 





SHE RAN HER FINGER SLOWLY DOWN THE BAYONET, WHILE THE LINES IN HER 
FACE DEEPENED UNDER THE SHADOW OF BITTER MEMORIES 


a year betwixt ’em and mighty little difference 
in their size. David was the oldest, and 
mother named him for her father; and when 
Jonathan was born she said, ‘Now, I’ve got 
a Jonathan for my David.’ And says she, 
‘Maybe they’ll be good boys and love each 
other like David and Jonathan did.’ You 
ricollect what the Bible says, ‘The soul of 
Jonathan was knit with the soul of David, 
and Jonathan loved him as his own soul,’ 
and when Jonathan was killed you ricollect 
how David said, ‘Thy love to me was won- 
derful, passing the love of woman.’ 


‘‘And sure enough, child, that’s the way 
it was with my two brothers. Their souls 
appeared to be knit together, and they loved 
each other with a love ‘passing the love of 
woman.’ The rest of us children used to 
fall out now and then, like children will do 
even when they love each other, but David 
and Jonathan, why, there never was a cross 
word or hard feelin’ between ’em, and it was 
the prettiest sight in the world to see them 
two boys walkin’ together holdin’ each 
other’s hands and laughin’ and talkin’ like 
sweethearts. I ricollect once they was 
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sittin’ on a bench readin’ out o’ the same 
book, and mother looked at ’em a while, 
and says she to father, ‘Do you reckon 
there’s anything in this world that can ever 
come betwixt David and Jonathan?’ And 
father he laughed and says he, ‘ Yes, there’s 
one thing that can come betwixt any two 
men God ever made.’ And mother says, 
‘What is it?’ And father laughed again—he 
always liked to tease mother—and says he, 
‘Why, a woman, of course.’ Says he, ‘ Jest 
let them two boys fall in love with the same 
woman, and that’ll put a stop to all this 
David and Jonathan business.’ 

“But it wasn’t a woman that come between 
my brothers; it was the war. It was a long 
time before the family found out that David 
and Jonathan didn’t think alike about states’ 
rights; and when we did find it out we paid 
mighty little attention to it, for we thought 
they’d come to an agreement about this jest 
as they had about every other question 
that’d ever come up between ’em. But when 
the President made his first call for soldiers, 
David and Jonathan both went to mother 
and asked her consent to enlist. They was 


of age and might ’a’ done as they pleased, 


but as long as one of us children stayed 
under father’s roof we never took a step of 
any importance that we didn’t first ask 
mother’s consent. 

‘Well, mother looked at ’em a while, 
standin’ before her so tall and strong and 
handsome, and she says, ‘My sons, you'll 
never have my consent to goin’ into the army.’ 
And David and Jonathan looked at each 
other, and then David spoke. ‘Well, mother,’ 
says he, ‘if you won’t give your consent we’ll 
have to go without it.’ And mother says: 
“You boys never disobeyed me in your lives. 
Are you goin’ to disobey me at this late day ?’ 
And David says, ‘No, mother, we’re goin’ 
to obey you.’ Says he: ‘You’ve told us 
from our youth up that we must listen to the 
voice of conscience and do whatever we 
thought was right. I think one way about 
this matter, and Jonathan thinks the other, 
but we’re both listenin’ to the voice of con- 
science and doin’ what we think is right, 
jest as you taught us to do.’ 

‘Well, of course, mother couldn’t answer, 
and so the word went out that David and 
Jonathan was goin’ to enlist, and all the 
married brothers and sisters gethered at the 
old home place to say farewell to ’em. Maybe 
you know, child, how you feel the mornin’ 
after there’s been a death in the house. It 
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hardly seems worth while to do anything, 
for your heart’s in the coffin in the dark room, 
but you go on and cook and put the house 
in order and try to eat the same as if nothin’ 
had happened. And that’s the way we all 
felt the mornin’ my brothers went to the war, 
Mother wouldn’t let anybody help her cook 
breakfast. Says she, ‘It’s the last thing I 
can do for my boys, and I don’t want any 
help.’ So she cooked the breakfast and 
waited on the boys and watched ’em while 
they ate, the same as she’d been doin’ all their 
lives. And when the meal was over, father 
was at the gate with the wagon to take ’em 
to town to catch the mornin’ train to Louis- 
ville, and from there Jonathan had to go to 
Camp Joe Holt over in Indiana—that’s where 
the Federals had their recruitin’-place—and 
David he was to go to Camp Boone in Ten- 
nessee. Ali of us went out to the gate to say 
farewell, and there wasn’t a tear dropped nor 
a useless word said. If one had cried we’d 
all ’a’ cried; but we saw that mother was 
holdin’ her tears back, so we all did the same. 
And we stood and looked till the wagon was 
out o’ sight, and then everybody went back 
to the house feelin’ as if we’d jest come back 
from a buryin’. 

“Well, from that day on, all we lived for 
was to hear the news from the battles and 
find out which side beat. Some o’ the 
neighbors was on the side o’ the North and 
some on the side o’ the South, and one could 
rejoice to-day and another one to-morrow, 
and one was prayin’ for Lee and another 
for Grant, but mother she’d say: ‘It’s all 
one. It’s all one. There’s no rejoicing for 
me no matter which side wins, and the only 
prayer I can pray is, ‘Lord, Lord, put an 
end to this war and give me back my boys!”’ 
People used to come over and talk to mother 
and try to make her see things different. 
Uncle Haley says to her once: ‘Deborah, 
can’t you think o’ your country? There’s a 
great question to be settled. Nobody knows 
which is the strongest, the government up 
yonder at Washin’ton, or the government 
down yonder in South Carolina and right here 
in Kentucky. It’s a big question,’ says he, 
‘and it’s been botherin’ this country ever 
since it’s been a country, and this war’s goin’ 
to settle it one way or the other for good 
and.-all, and no matter which side a man’s 
fightin’ on, he’s doin’ his part in the settle- 
ment.’ Says he, ‘You’ve got a son on each 
side, and you ought to feel proud and glad 
that you’re doin’ so much for your country.’ 
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And mother’s eyes flashed and she says: 
‘Country! You men never told me I had a 
country till you got up this war and took my 
sons away from me. I’m nothin’ but a poor 
old woman that’s spent her life raisin’ up a 
family, and what’s a country to me unless 
I’ve got my sons?’ 

“Jf David and Jonathan had been on the 
same side,” continued Aunt Jane, “it would 
‘a’? been easier for mother; but she used to 
say it was like havin’ her heart torn in two, 
and one half of it was with David and the 
other half with Jonathan, and she worried 
herself nearly crazy over the fear that one of 
her boys might kill the other. And the 
fightin’ kept on, the battles longer and harder 
all the time—Manassas and Fort Donelson 
and Pea Ridge and Mill Springs—and there 
was hardly a time when it wasn’t Ken- 
tuckian against Kentuckian, and at last 
come the battle of Shiloh.” 

On that fatal word Aunt Jane’s voice broke. 
She turned her face away from me and cov- 
ered it with her apron, and there was a long 
pause. The rains of more than forty springs 
had cleansed the earth from the taint of 
blood, and grass and flowers and grain were 
growing on the old battle-fields; but, like the 
wand of a wizard, the rusty bayonet had 
waved out of sight and out of mind the days 
of peace, and her tears flowed for a grief too 
deep to be healed by the flight of mortal 
years. Presently, with trembling hands, she 
began arranging the boxes and bundles on 
the shelves. There were no unfinished tasks 
in Aunt Jane’s life; the closet must be cleaned, 
and a story, once begun, must be told to the 
end. She steadied her voice and went on. 

“You, know, honey,” she said, ‘‘the battle 
of Shiloh lasted two days, and the evenin’ of 
the first day a curious thing happened. 
I was stayin’ with mother, for father was 
with the Home Gyards, and in them days the 
women had to huddle up together and protect 
each other the best they could. I was in the 
kitchen cookin’ supper, and mother was in 
the front room sittin’ in her old rockin’-chair 
by the winder, lookin’ out at the pretty sky 
when the sun had about gone down. I could 
hear her rockin’ and the old chair creakin’. 
Pretty soon it got so dark I couldn’t see what 
I was doin’, and I lit a candle, and jest as I 
was settin’ it on the shelf above the table 
I heard mother give a cry and go runnin’ to 
the front door. I picked up the candle and 
Went out to see what was the matter, but as 
I opened the door o’ the front room a gust 0’ 


wind blew out the candle, and I run out in the 
dark, and there was mother standin’ in the 
door leanin’ forward as if she was lookin’ 
and listenin’. And before I could git to her 
she rushed out on the porch and around the 
house callin’: ‘David! Jonathan! My boys! 
Where are you?’ 

“T thought certain mother had lost her 
mind, and I went after her and caught her 
by the arm, and says I: ‘Mother, what on 
earth’s the matter? Come back in the house; 
you’re gittin’ your feet all wet with the dew.’ 
And she jerked away from me and went on 
clear around the house, lookin’ in every dark 
place under the trees and the vines, and 
callin’ her boys. When she got to the front 
door again she stopped and said to me, 
‘Jane, didn’t you hear the footsteps?’ And 
I says, ‘What footsteps, mother?’ And she 
says, ‘Why, Jonathan’s and David’s, of 
course.’ Says she, ‘I heard ’em comin’ up 
the front walk jest like I’ve heard ’em a 
hundred times before comin’ in from the field 
at night.’ And she started around the house 
again, and says she, ‘Maybe they’re hidin’ 
out somewhere, tryin’ to surprise me.’ 

“Well, it was the longest time before I 
could persuade mother to come in, and all 
the evenin’ she talked about the footsteps 
and how plain they sounded, and every now 
and then she’d go to the door and look and 
listen and call their names. God only knows 
what she heard, but the next day we got 
news 0’ the fightin’ at Shiloh, and David was 
there with General Johnston, and Jonathan 
he was with Grant.” 

She turned away, and again there. was a 
long silence. To me who listened the war 
was but a story on a printed page, but to 
her who told the tale it was a chapter of life 
written in tears and blood, and better for 
Aunt Jane if the old bayonet had lain forever 
in the soil of the far field. But again she 
took up the story. 

“T’ve heard folks say, child, that the 
funeral’s the saddest thing about a death; 
but it’s a sadder thing to have a death without 
afuneral. You ricollect me tellin’ you about 
that picture I saw at Henrietta’s, ‘The 
Angelus’? Well, there was another picture 
I'll never forgit as long as I live. It was a 
picture of Rizpah. I reckon you know who 
Rizpah was; you ought to know, anyhow.” 

Aunt Jane looked inquiringly at me and 
paused for a while. Rizpah? Rizpah? Yes, 
somewhere I had heard that stately name, 
but where? Was it in Greece or Rome or 
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France or Italy? Juliet, 1 knew, and Octavia 
and Iphigenia and Aspasia. Had Rizpah 
any kinship to these? Aunt Jane’s eyes were 
searching my face. 

“Honey,” she said gravely, “you might 
jest as well own up that you don’t know who 
Rizpah was. That comes 0’ parents not 
makin’ their children read the Scriptures. 
When I was a child we had to read our 
Bibles every Sunday evenin’ till pretty near 
sundown. I can’t say we enjoyed it much, 
but when we grew up we didn’t have to blush 
for shame when anybody asked us a Bible 
question. Now 
you take my 
Bible yonder on 
the table, and 
find the second 
book of Sam- 
uel. I can’t be 
expected to ri- 
collect exactly 
the chapter or 
the verse, but 
you look 
around in that 
book till you 
see Rizpah’s 
name and then 
read what it 
says.” 

I made a 
hasty search for 
the passage and 
soon found it: 


But the king 
took the two sons 
of Rizpah the 
daughter of Aiah, 
whomshe bareun- 
to Saul, Armoni 
and Mephibo- 
sheth; and the 
fivesonsof Michal 
the daughter of 
Saul, whom she brought up for Adriel the son of 
Barzillai the Meholathite: 

And he delivered them into the hands of the 
Gibeonites, and they hanged them in the hill before 
the Lord: and they fell all seven together, and were 
put to death in the days of harvest, in the first days, 
in the beginning of barley harvest. 

And Rizpah the daughter of Aiah took sackcloth, 
and spread it for her upon the rock, from the begin- 
ning of haryest until water dropped upon them out 
of heaven, and suffered neither the birds of the air 
to rest on them by day, nor the beasts of the field 
by night. 


“There,” said Aunt Jane, “that’s Rizpah. 
Now try to remember that story, child. You 
couldn’t help rememberin’ it if you’d ever 
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seen the picture. It was an awful thing to 
look at, but somehow if you looked at it once 
you couldn’t help goin’ back to it again, 
There was the black sky and the light 
breakin’ through the clouds—I never could 
tell whether it was right after sundown or 
jest before sunrise—and the dead bodies 
hangin’ from the limbs o’ the trees, stiff and 
straight, and Rizpah fightin’ off the vultures 
with a club, her long, black hair streamin’ 
down her back and her eyes blazin’ like coals 
of fire. The minute I looked at that picture, 
I says to myself, ‘That’s mother.’ Many a 
night she’d 
dream of seein’ 
the bodies of 
her sons lyin’ 
on the battle- 
field and the 
birds pickin’ 
the flesh from 
their bones, and 
she’d wake up 
cryin’ and 
wring her hands 
and say, ‘If I 
could only 
know that their 
bodies was bur- 
ied safe in the 
ground, I could 
stand it better.’ 
But we never 
did know, and 
—it’s a curious 
thing, honey— 
when you don’t 
see the dead 
buried you 
never can be 
right sure that 
they ain’t alive 
and well yet, 
somewhere or other on this earth. 

‘“‘The footsteps she heard that night never 
come again, but all her life mother listened 
for ’em; and I hope and trust that when she 
got to the other side the first thing she heard 
was the steps of her boys comin’ towards her 
jest like they used to come before the war 
parted ’em.” 

Aunt Jane dried her eyes once more on 
the gingham apron and tried to smile at me 
in her usual way, but the smile would not 
come. “This ain’t the right kind of a story 
to tell you, honey, on a pretty spring day,’ 
she said brokenly, “‘and I never set out to tell 
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it; but that old bayonet got me started, and 
before I knew it I was right back in war 
times, livin’ it all over. But while I’m about 
it there’s one more war story I’m goin’ to tell 
you, whether you want to hear it or not. It’s 
about ’Lizabeth Taylor. I reckon I’ve told 
you Sally Ann’s experience, haven’t I? And 
if you ricollect that you’ll know who ’Lizabeth 
Taylor was. 

‘OT izabeth felt different from mother about 
the war. She was strang for states’ rights, 
and when Harrison, the only son she had, 
went into the army he went with her blessin’ 
and consent, and he made a mighty brave 
soldier, too. I ricollect the day ’Lizabeth 
come over to tell us about Harrison bein’ 
promoted at the battle o’ Port Gibson. 
You’ve heard o’ the battle o’ Port Gibson, 
haven’t you, honey? That was another time 
when they fought all day long. I’ve heard 
Harrison say the first gun was fired before day- 
light, and when they give up and begun fallin’ 
back, it was gittin’on towardsdusk. Harrison 
said his officers went down one by one, first the 
captain and then the lieutenants, and when 
the last one fell he up and took charge o’ 
things himself jest like he’d seen the captain 
do. And when they found they had to give 
up the fight, Harrison somehow or other 
managed to carry away two cannons out 0’ 
the six they’d been workin’ that day, and 
with these two he kind o’ kept the Yankees 
off while the men fell back, and if it hadn’t 
been for that they’d ’a’ been cut all to pieces. 
Harrison was nothin’ but a striplin’, not out 
of his teens, but he went into that battle a 
sergeant and he come out of it a captain. 
‘Lizabeth was the proudest, gladdest woman 
you ever saw. Says she, ‘I’ve had a hard 
life, but this pays me for all my troubles.’ 

“But what I set out to tell you was some- 
thin’ ’Lizabeth herself did, not what Harrison 
did. It was along towards the close of the 
war, the summer of sixty-four. One evenin’ 
in July a squad o’ Yankee soldiers come gal- 
lopin’ along the pike about dark and camped 
over in the fields back of ’Lizabeth’s house. 
Lizabeth said she went up in the garret and 
looked out o’ the winder and she could see 
’em lightin’ their camp-fires and feedin’ their 
horses and cookin’ supper. ‘There wasn’t a 
seul on the place with her except old Aunt 
Dicey and Uncle Jake. ’Lizabeth’s brother 
was a slave-owner, and when Harrison went 
to the war he sent Aunt Dicey and her hus- 
band over to *’Lizabeth’s to watch over her 
and keep her company. 
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“Well, that night ’Lizabeth said she didn’t 
feel much like sleepin’, not knowin’ but what 
the soldiers might come at any minute to 
search the house or maybe set it on fire; 
but she said her prayers and was almost 
fallin’ off to sleep when she happened to think 
of some powder that Harrison had hid over 
in that field. Harrison was mighty fond o’ 
huntin’, and always kept a big supply o’ 
powder on hand, and the day before he went 
to the war he carried it over to that field and 
hid it in a holler tree. ‘For,’ says he, ‘I 
don’t propose to be furnishin’ ammunition 
to the Yankees.’ ’Lizabeth said her heart 
stopped beatin’ when she thought o’ that 
powder and the fires all around and the 
ground covered with dry grass and leaves. 
And she thought, ‘Suppose the grass and 
leaves should catch afire and the fire spread 
to the tree?’ And she got up and put on her 
clothes and went to the garret again and 
looked out o’ the winder, and she could see 
a fire right near where she thought the old 
holler tree was standin’, and her conscience 
says to her, ‘If anybody’s killed by that 
powder blowin’ up whose fault will it be?’ 
She said she knew she ought to go and git 
the powder, but the very thought o’ that 
made her shake from head to foot, and she 
went back to bed and tried to sleep. But 
when she shut her eyes all she could see was 
a fire spreadin’ amongst leaves and grass and 
creepin’ up to an old holler tree, and she 
thought how every one o’ them soldiers lyin’ 
ihere asleep had a mother and maybe a wife 
and a sister that was prayin’ for him. And 
all at once somethin’ said to her, ‘Suppose 
it was your boy in that sort o’ danger, 
wouldn’t you thank any woman that’d go to 
his help?’. And she saw in a minute that 
there wasn’t but one thing for her to do—she 
must go and take that powder out o’ the holler 
tree and put it out o’ the reach o’ the fire. 
So she threw an old shawl over her head and 
went out to the cabin and called Uncle Jake. 
The old man was no manner 0’ protection, 
he was so crippled up with rheumatism, but 
*Lizabeth said she felt a little bit safer 
havin’ some human bein’ along with her 
crossin’ that big field. 

“The moon was about in its third quarter 
that night, and ’Lizabeth said if the sentries 
had been awake they could ’a’ seen her and 
Jake creepin’ through the high weeds in the 
field. And every now and then she’d stop 
and listen, and then go on a little piece and 
stop and listen again, and that way they got 
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to the far corner of the field, and Uncle Jake 
he crouched down behind a big oak stump, 
and she crawled under the bars o’ the fence, 
and there was the fires all burnin’ low, but 
givin’ enough light along with the moon to 
keep her from stumblin’ over the soldiers 
lyin’ asleep on the ground. She said she 
gethered her skyirts around her and picked 
her way to the holler tree and pulled the can 
o’ powder out and put it in the skyirt of her 
dress and started back. She said she was so 
skeered she never stopped to see whether 
there really was any danger of fire spreadin’ 
to the tree and settin’ off the powder. She 
had jest one thought in her mind, and 
that was to git the powder and go back 
home. 

“Did you ever dream, child, of tryin’ to 
go somewhere and your feet feelin’ as if they 
had weights on ’em and you couldn’t move 
‘em? Well, ’Lizabeth said that was the way 
she felt when she started back to the fence 
with that powder. It was mighty heavy and 
weighted her down so that she had to walk 
slow, and she could hear the soldiers breathin’, 
and once one of ’em said somethin’ in his 
sleep, and she come pretty near faintin’ from 
fright. Every step seemed like a mile, and 


she thought she never would git back to the 


fence. But God watched over her, and she 
got out o’ the camp and back to the house 
safe and sound. She said when she stepped 
up on her back porch she felt like a weight as 
heavy as the powder had been taken off her 
conscience, and she went up-stairs and knelt 
down and thanked God for givin’ her courage 
to do the right thing, and then she went to 
bed and slept as peaceful as a child. 

“Now you may think, child, that ’Lizabeth 
put on her bonnet and come over and told me 
this the day after it happened; but she didn’t. 
’Lizabeth never was any hand to talk about 
herself, and it was jest an accident that any- 
body ever heard what she’d done. I hap- 
pened to be at her house one day, maybe six 
months or so after the war was over, and 
Harrison was searchin’ around in the closet 
pullin’ things out like I’ve been doin’ to-day, 
and he come across the powder. He looked 
at it a minute, and says he: ‘ Why, here’s that 
powder I hid in the old holler tree; I’d clean 
forgot it. How did it git here, mother?’ 
And ’Lizabeth says, ‘Why, son, I went and 
got it the night the Yankees camped over in 
the woods at the back o’ the house.’ Harrison 
looked at her like he thought she was talkin’ 
out of her head and says he, ‘What did you 
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say, mother?’ And ’Lizabeth went on to tell 
him jest what I’ve told you, as unconcerned 
as if she was tellin’ about walkin’ from the 
front door to the front gate; and when she 
got through Harrison drew a long breath, and 
says he: ‘Mother, I’m proud of you! That’s 
braver than anything Iever did. They made 
me a captain, but you ought to be a general.’ 
And ’Lizabeth she colored up and says she: 
‘Why, son, any woman that had the heart of a 
mother in her would ’a’ done jest what I 
did. It’s nothin’ to make any fuss over.’ 
“T ain’t overly fond o’ tellin’ stories about 


‘ war times, child,” concluded Aunt Jane, 


‘but I like to tell this, for it’s somethin’ that 
ought to be ricollected. Harrison showed me 
a big book once, ‘The Records of the Re- 
bellion,’ and his name as big as life on one o’ 
the pages, tellin’ how he was promoted twice 
in one day; but ’Lizabeth outlived her hus- 
band and all her children, and you won’t 
find so much as a stone to mark her grave, 
and in a little while nobody’ll ever know 
that such a woman as ’Lizabeth Taylor ever 
lived, yet it’s jest as Harrison said. What 
she did was braver than anything he did. 
And it’s my belief that Harrison never would 
’a’ been the soldier he was if he hadn’t had 
his mother’s conscience. It was ’Lizabeth’s 
conscience that made her stand up in church 
and own up to usin’ our Mite Society money 
and that made her leave her bed that night 
and risk her life for the lives o’ them soldier 
boys; and it was her conscience in her son 
that kept him at his post on the field o’ battle 
when everybody else was runnin’ off; and 
that’s why ’Lizabeth’s name ought to be 
ricollected along with Harrison’s. ” 

““Poor human nature,”? we sometimes say, 
forgetting that through every character runs 
a vein of gold. Now and then kindly chance 
rends the base earth that covers it and shows 
us a hero or a heroine. But, revealed or un- 
revealed, all human nature is rich in the 
possibility of greatness. Here and there we 
build a monument; but if for every deed of 
noble daring some memorial were raised 
earth’s monuments would be as the stars of 
heaven or the sands of the sea; the names of 
the lowly and the great would stand side by 
side, and the name of the mother by the name 
of the son. For the valor of man is a mighty 
stream that all may see as it rolls through the 
ages, changing the face of the world, but oft- 
times its source is a spring of courage rising 
from the secret depths of an unknown 
woman’s heart. 
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moon, we know more about 
the physical appearance of 
Mars than we do about any 
other heavenly body. Ever 
since the telescope was in- 
vented and trained on the 
stars, and it was recognized 
that the earth is only one 
among many worlds, the 
habitability of Mars has been a moot 
astronomical question. So far as we know 
at present, Mars is the only planet in the 
solar system which may be able to sup- 
port life. That it does support life Prof. 
Percival Lowell and some of his followers 
stoutly maintain, their arguments being based 
on certain periodic changes in the planet’s 
appearance, changes which, in their opinion, 
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cannot be satisfactorily explained by any 
other assumption. In the following two 
articles by distinguished astronomers, the 
one an Englishman, the other an American, 
a belief in Martian life of some kind is 
distinctly voiced, although neither scien- 
tist is willing to go as far as Professor 
Lowell in peopling Mars with intelligent 
beings. 

Sir Robert Ball, who may be regarded as 
one of the leading British astronomers, sum- 
marizes lucidly and effectively what is known 
of the physics of Mars and shows what con- 
clusions we are justified in drawing from the 
discoveries that have been made. Sir Robert 
is the Lowndean Professor of Astronomy 
and Geometry at Cambridge and the director 
of the Cambridge Observatory. His popular 
scientific writings have done much to make 
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the more easily understandable facts of 
astronomy more widely known. 

Prof. William H. Pickering writes from the 
standpoint of a man who has studied Mars. 
He was at one time a member of Professor 
Lowell’s astronomical staff, and in that 
capacity made more than one interesting 
discovery. Hence his utterances may be 
regarded as authoritative. At present he 
occupies the post of assistant professor of 
astronomy at Harvard College Observatory. 

If’ Professor 
Pickering and 
Sir Robert 
Ball, both ex- 
ceedingly cau- 
tious and con- 
servative men, 
are willing to 
admit that 
there is evi- 
dence of life on 
Mars, we are 
justified in 
romantically 
wondering 
what the na- 
ture of that 
life may be. SHOVEL, 
Unfortunately, BE ABLE 
we can only 
draw upon our imagination; for, as Sir 
Robert Ball points out, it is not likely that 
any telescope will ever bring the planet so 
close to us that we can actually see its flora 
or its fauna. If we cannot tell anything 
about, the appearance of a Martian, we can 
tell at least something about the conditions 
that govern his existence. 

Mars is a dying world. Its inhabitants, 
if there be any, are engaged in the one vital, 
all-absorbing problem of postponing the day 
when they must all perish of thirst. As Sir 
Robert Ball and Professor Pickering point 
out in the following articles, the water of 
Mars is confined entirely to the poles, where 
it is annually deposited in the form of a thin 
layer of snow or hoar frost, only to melt 
away again with the advent of summer. 
Ages ago the Martians must have settled all 
their international disputes and banded 
themselves together in one great planetary 
league, imbued with the idea of devising 
some means whereby the melting water of 
the polar caps might be conducted to those 
arid regions of the temperate and torrid zones 
which would still blossom if watered. In 
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other words, irrigation on a scale that hope- 
lessly dw arfs anything we have attempted in 
the West is the chief occupation of Martian 
engineers. Evidence of such a stupendous 
irrigating system Professor Lowell finds in 
the “canals” of Mars, which were first dis- 
covered by Schiaparelli, of Milan, but which 
were long considered optical illusions by 
many astronomers. Although their existence 
is still not generally admitted, many astron- 
omers are now willing to accept them as 
objective phe- 
nomena. 
The canals, 
as Professor 
Lowell sees 
them, are singu- 
larly artificial 
in appearance. 
They extend 
toward the 
equator from 
the poles and 
coverthe 
planet like 
os _.. a fine netting. 
2H Each canal i 
the shortest 
distance be- 
tween two 
points and in- 
variably runs to a point, called an “oasis,” 
where it meets other canals—not in hap- 
hazard fashion, but according to some plan. 
The canals vary in length from 250 miles 
to over three thousand miles, a length which 
is astonishing, when it is considered that 
the diameter of Mars is only 4220 miles. 
All told, Professor Lowell hag plotted 437 
of these canals, and 186 oases. It was 
Professor Pickering who first saw the oases 
in any number. If there are any cities on 
Mars, the oases probably mark their locations. 
The canals of Mars appear and disappear 
with the seasons. In other words, they 
slowly creep down from the poles each spring, 
and slowly retreat with the approach of 
winter. If the canals are artificial in origin, 
this phenomenon would lead one to infer 
that the Martians are busily engaged in 
digging planetary trenches, only to “fill them 
up again in autumn and winter. Professor 
Pickering ingeniously avoided this em- 
barrassing inference by pointing out, some 
years ago, that we see not the canals them- 
selves (for they are much too narrow), but 
the vegetation which fringes their banks and 
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muscular prowess—assuming that he exists. 
A human body is a thing of length, breadth, 
and thickness. Its weight is supported on 
an area, a thing of two dimensions only, 
that area being the cross-section of the knee. 
If a man’s height were increased without 
increasing that cross-section, his weight 
would ultimately become so great that he 
would be crushed by the load of his body. 
For this reason a person half as large 
again as another has about twice the sup- 
porting capacity of that other, but about 
three times as much to support. 

If we apply this principle to a hypothetical 
inhabitant of Mars, and suppose him to be 
three times as tall, three times as broad, and 
three times as thick as a terrestrial human 
being, he would weigh twenty-seven times as 
much on the earth, but on Mars only nine 
times as much, because gravitation on that 
planet is only one-third that of the earth. 
The cross-section of this hypothetical Mar- 
tian’s muscles would be nine times as great. 
The proportion of his supporting power to 
the weight of his body would be about the 
same as ours, so that it would be no more 
fatiguing for him to stand than itis forus. As 
a machine, however, he would be much more 
efficient. Being a creature of three dimen- 
sions, and since Martian gravity is one-third 
that of the earth, his muscles would be twenty- 
seven times as effective as ours, so that he 
should do twenty-seven times as much work. 
We must further consider the fact that the 
sma‘ler gravity of Mars would compel him 
to expend only one-third of the effort neces- 
sary upon the earth. Therefore, his effective 
force would be eighty-one times as great as 
a man’s on our earth. The canal-digging 
possibilities of a being so constituted would 
dwarf the performances of a powerful Pan- 
ama Canal steam-shovel. 


thus indicates their course. Vegetation must 
grow before the canals are visible and must 
disappear before the canals vanish. 

Mars has been a bone of astronomical 
contention ever since the canals were dis- 
covered. Professor Lowell bases his theory 
of their artificial origin on a painstaking 
study of many years. He is a specialist on 
Mars. Against him are arrayed a host of 
astronomers, most of whom are not specialists, 
but who seek to overthrow his arguments by 
suppositions that sometimes border on the 
absurd. 

Meteors which once revolved near the 
surface of Mars and which broke the thin 
planetary crust into ridges by reason of the 
stresses that they exerted; the inability of 
the eye to maintain its mechanism of accom- 
modation; the vagaries of air-waves; tem- 
porary alterations of the focus of the eye; 
undetected astigmatism; hallucination; faulty 
adjustment of telescopic eye-pieces; and opti- 
cal illusions—these are only a few of the 
causes advanced to account for the canals. 
Professor Pickering has made the interesting 
suggestion that the canals may be cracks 
produced by volcanic forces; for he has 
found on the moon similar canals, which 
are probably crevices of volcanic origin. 

Whenever Mars and the earth approach 
each other, Professor Lowell usually adds 
to the number of canals which he has dis- 
covered and likewise to our general knowl- 
edge of the planet’s surface markings. In 
September, 1909, another such occasion will 
be presented. It seems fairly safe to prophesy 
that the opportunity will be productive of 
more discoveries. 

Although we can never hope to see a 
Martian, we are justified in deducing from 
the physical condition of the planet and 
from its smallness something of his size and 
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ET us first glance at the points in the moon. So far as size goes, there seems 


which Mars, when regarded as a possi- 

ble world, resembles that other planet 
of the system on which our lot is cast. Mars 
is not so large as the earth, and not so 
large as Venus. It is, however, much 
larger than the minor planets often called 
asteroids, and it is considerably larger than 


to be nothing to prevent Mars from being a 
world capable of supporting abundant life. 
In some respects the smallness of the planet 
might even be urged as rather conducive to 
the support of creatures endowed with powers 
of independent movement. For, owing to 
the small mass of the planet, the weights of 





DIFFICULTIES WOULD ATTEND GOLFING BY A MAN FROM THE EARTH, AS A FAIR 
DRIVE WOULD SEND THE BALL A MILE 


Mars as 
arrange- 
facilitate 
movement. Certainly the difficulty of flying 
would be much less on Mars than it is on 
the earth, and flying-machines might there 
easily attain a perfection which they have 
not yet reached here. 

The light and heat which are dispensed to 
us so liberally by the sun are also enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of Mars; but since Mars is 
farther away from the sun than the earth is, 
its inhabitants would seem to receive less of 
the sun’s heat and light than we do. Certainly 
the light on a bright summer day would be 
very much less on Mars than the light which 
would be shed on the earth under similar 
circumstances. But it does not necessarily 
follow that the temperature of Mars is very 
low. It must be remembered that tem- 
perature depends on other factors than 
distance from the sun. We need not go 
beyond our own earth to illustrate this point. 
Those who are unaccustomed to reason on 
such subjects are often moved to wonder by 
the spectacle of perpetual snow on mountain 
summits which loom above valleys where 
genial conditions prevail. The contrast be- 
tween the heat of the tropics and the cold 
of the arctic regions is not to be accounted 
for by the different distances of these two 
parts of the earth’s surface from the great 


objects would not be so great on 
they are on the earth. Such an 


ment would apparently tend to 
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source of heat. We must not, therefore, 
hastily conclude that, because of its greater 
distance from the sun, Mars has a lower tem- 
perature than the earth. Indeed, so far as 
cbservation goes, it would seem that the 
direct opposite is actually the case. If we 
were obliged to express an opinion with 
regard to the actual climate of Mars, so far 
as our telescopic observations have revealed 
it to us, we should say that the temperature 
of Mars appears to be on the whole higher 
than that of the earth. 

Since the great days of Sir William Herschel, 
it has been known that white masses gather 
at the poles of the planet during the Martian 
winter and diminish (if indeed they do not 
finally disappear) during the Martian sum- 
mer. The question naturally arises, What 
is this white material that makes its appear- 
ance in due season at the poles of Mars? 
The analogy of the poles of our own earth 
points irresistibly to the conclusion that there 
must be water on Mars no less than on the 
earth. This water is condensed into ice and 
snow at each pole during the winter on the 
corresponding hemisphere and disappears 
again when summer revisits that hemisphere. 
I do not mean to affirm that it is universally 
admitted by astronc mers that the polar caps 
on Mars are really ice and snow, which they 
most certainly appear to be. It has been 
even conjectured that the white material may 
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be solid carbonic acid gas. I must say, 
however, that it has always seemed to me 
rather perverse to invoke so extraordinary a 
supposition, and one without any known 
parallel in nature, when water is immediately 
available to give a most satisfactory explana- 
tion of what has been observed. 

Taking the view that these ice-caps are 
due to water (and this is the view of Mr. 
Lowell, as well as, I believe, of most others 
who have ever observed the planet), we see 
at once that two of the essential conditions 
necessary for life, as we know it, are found 
on Mars—water and an endurable climate. 
In fact it seems that the climate on Mars, 
notwithstanding its greater distance from the 
sun, may be actually 
milder than that of the 
earth, inasmuch as our 
polar snows persist 
throughout the summer, 
while those on Mars ap- 
pear and disappear with 
the recurring seasons. 

In another respect 
there is a great contrast 
between the earth and 
Mars. From the ac- 
cumulation of telescopic 
observations one fact has 
recently emerged, about 
which there can be no 
doubt. There are on 
Mars no open sheets of 
water resembling our 
oceans. The surface of 
Mars is a land surface. 
At one time it was thought 
that the dark patches on 
the planet were wide seas 
of water, and that the 
more extensive regions, 
which give the ruddy 
tinge to the globe, were 
continents of land; but 
it may now be taken as 
certainly proved that there 
are no such broad divis- 
ions of the Martian globe. 
The dark tracts, no less 
than the ruddy areas, are 
land surfaces. The per- 
manent markings make 
this point quite clear. 
The only water on Mars 
which is seen in any 
quantity in liquid form is 
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SLIGHT SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF 

MARS WOULD ENABLE EVEN THE 
LARGEST ANIMALS TO MAKE 

ENORMOUS LEAPS 


to be sought during the spring in the vicinity 
of the corresponding pole. Mr. Lowell has 
shown us how the liquefaction of the snow 
produces temporarily a sheet of water, which 
in a little time spreads over the surface of 
the planet and is absorbed. 

One more feature in which Mars bears a 
striking resemblance to the earth may be 
mentioned, though I do not suppose it bears 
on the question whether or not life is present. 
The succession of day and night on Mars 
must be singularly like that on our own 
earth. While the earth takes twenty-four 
hours for a revolution, Mars takes twenty- 
four hours and a half. In this respect there 
is little to choose between the two bodies. 
Each of them has its due 
alternation of day and 
night. 

There is yet one more 
point with regard to the 
possibility of life on Mars 
which should be consid- 
ered. Animal or plant 
life on the earth is largely 
dependent on both the 
density and the quality 
of the atmosphere. The 
question, therefore, arises, 
Is Mars encompassed by 
an atmosphere? It may 
be certainly admitted 
that the planet has a 
certain amount of atmos- 
pheric covering, but it is 
very slight as compared 
to the atmosphere which 
ministers to our life on 
this earth. To an ob- 
server who beheld the 
earth from the moon, the 
atmosphere, heavily 
charged with clouds, 
would be the dominant 
feature. Indeed, it 
doubtful whether any 
distinct idea of the geog- 
raphy of the earth could 
ever be acquired by an ob- 
server on a distant planet, 
who would find his op- 
portunities for investigat- 
ing our continents and 
oceans much interfered 
with by the clouds which 
habitually brood over so 
large a part of the earth’s 
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Mars—Things Known and Surmised 


THE MAN FROM THE EARTH WHO WENT AN- 
GLING ON MARS COULD EASILY LAND A 
FISH HE COULD NOT CARRY HERE 


surface. We do not say that clouds are 
entirely unknown on Mars, but they are as 
nothing in comparison with the clouds on our 
earth. 

Nor have we the slightest idea as to what 
may be the composition of such atmosphere 
as does exist on Mars. Like the atmosphere 
on this earth it may be composed chiefly of 
nitrogen and oxygen, but for all we can tell, 
it may contain neither of these gases. In- 
deed, reasons are not wanting for the belief 
that the atmosphere on Mars must consist of 
some gas which is distinctly heavier than the 
most important constituents of our atmos- 
phere. The atoms of a gas are endowed 
with rapid motion, and it requires the gravi- 
tation of a massive planet to hold these 
activities in due check. It seems not un- 
likely that Mars is not sufficiently massive 
to retain oxygen in its atmosphere, and thus 
it may well be that oxygen can have no free 
existence on Mars. The absence of oxygen 
from a planet would seem to exclude the 
supposition that there is life on that planet. 
But it would be easy to exaggerate these 
difficulties. The fact that there is oxygen in 
our atmosphere and that the life on this 


earth utilizes oxygen is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the way in 
which natural selection adjusts 
organisms so that they may 
utilize every possible point of 
vantage in their environment. 
The union of oxygen and car- 
bon provides an excellent 
source of energy, and energy is 
much wanted by the animal. 
As oxygen exists in the atmos- 
phere, natural selection appar- 
ently organized the animal in 
such a way that, by presenting 
carbon to the oxygen, the energy 
so much needed was attained. 
Such is at least one explanation 
of the origin of the circulation of the blood. 

The point may be illustrated by the pine- 
trees growing in the mountains. The seed 
of the pine has taken root in some crevice of 
the rock where there seems to be little sus- 
tenance for a plant and still less for a great 
tree. But note how in the course of time 
the roots have accommodated themselves to 
the rock, how they have utilized every point 
in the irregular surface which offers an 
opportunity for strengthening their grip and 
extending the area of their support. Thus 
it comes to pass that a mighty tree is devel- 
oped, clasping the rock with such firmness 
that it can withstand the furious blasts of 
mountain storms. The adaptation of that 
tree to its surroundings is typical of organic 
life. The organism utilizes as far as possible 
the peculiarities of its environment. There- 
fore, we cannot affirm that oxygen is.abso- 
lutely indispensable to the manifestation of 
life, even in its higher forms. The oxygen 
was on the earth, and consequently terrestrial 
organisms utilized it for a very important 
purpose. 

We have now summarized the little that is 
known about Mars bearing on our present 
object. There is assuredly nothing in the 
facts we have stated that makes improbable 
the supposition that life of some kind exists 
on the planet. The feeble gravitation on 
Mars would seem to indicate that the individ- 
ual bulk of the inhabitants might be gener- 
ally rather larger than the bulk of corres- 
ponding creatures on this earth. We have 
every range of dimensions on this earth in 
various organized beings. At one end of the 
scale there are animals so minute that a 
thousand of them could swim abreast through 
the eye of a needle. At the other end there 
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are whales and elephants. It may, however, 
be asserted, though perhaps it seems a 
paradox, that the larger the planet the smaller 
the stature of its inhabitants on the whole, 
and the smaller the planet the greater the 
stature of its inhabitants on the whole. 

We may illustrate the point by taking the 
case of a very large body like the sun. Ifa 
man could be transferred to the sun, or to 
a body the same size as the sun and of the 
same weight, it is quite certain that, even if 
this body formed a world suitable for life in 
all other respects, it would be absolutely 
impossible for him to live there or even to 
stand. He would be crushed by his own 
weight. In fact, while his muscles were no 
stronger than they are at present, the weight 
of his body would be twenty-sixfold what it 
was when he stood on the earth. On the 
other hand, if a man were placed on a very 
small planet, his weight would be reduced to 
a mere fraction of what he feels it to be in his 
terrestrial abode, and consequently any 
muscular exertion would have an enormously 
enhanced effect in overcoming gravitation. 
Thus an excessively large animal would be 
adapted for a very small planet. For if the 
dimensions of an animal were doubled its 
weight would be increased eightfold, while 
its strength would be increased fourfold only, 
and, therefore, there would be a closer corre- 
spondence between the muscular force and 
the weight to be overcome. Consequently, 
other things being the same, there should be 
small beings on large planets and vice versa. 

The question as to whether there are at 
this moment intelligent inhabitants on Mars 
lies far beyond the scope of telescopic obser- 
vation. Even when Mars comes nearest to 
the earth ‘it is still thirty-five million miles 
away, and we can expect no more from the 
most powerful telescope than that it shall 
reduce the apparent distance of an object to 
about one-thousandth part of what that 
distance really is. Thus it will be seen that 
even the best telescope can show us no more 
on the planet than we could see without any 
telescope at all if the planet were thirty-five 
thousand miles away. If the United States 
could be held up over Great Britain, but at 
ten times the distance which actually sepa- 
rates it from Great Britain, Englishmen 
would not distinguish much on that surface 
if telescopes were forbidden. What, in fact, 
could they see? Mighty buildings and 
stately cities would be alike invisible. The 
Mississippi could not be seen. Lake Superior 


might just be discerned as a minute speck. 
Extensive forests in the West might perhaps 
produce some recognizable color effect at the 
time of the falling of the leaves. But of the 
inhabitants of the country, of their works, 
nay, even of their very existence, nothing 
could be known. Such are, however, the con- 
ditions under which alone our observations of 
Mars have been made. ‘There is no possi- 
bility of our seeing whether it is inhabited. 

I must say, however, that the analogy of 
our earth seems to me to make it highly 
improbable that there are at present intelli- 
gent beings on Mars. No doubt, for certain 
decades of thousands of years, there have 
been intelligent inhabitants on this earth, but 
for many decades of millions of years there 
have been inhabitants on this globe which 
have not reached the scale of rational beings. 
In other words, the period of occupancy of 
this earth by rational creatures has not been 
the thousandth part of the time during which 
creatures not yet gifted with reason have 
lived upon it. We are further to note that 
the period of occupancy of this earth by 
animated creatures is perhaps itself only a 
small fraction of the whole lapse of eras since 
our globe assumed the planetary form. Thus 
the period during which rational beings have 
existed on this earth forms no more than a 
ripple on the ocean of time, and not im- 
probably Mars will have had a similar 
history. Mars may once have had rational 
beings, Mars may in the future have rational 
beings, but all the probabilities of the case 
are against the supposition that by a co- 
incidence little short of miraculous the occu- 
pancy of the earth and Mars by rational 
beings was contemporaneous. 

But if I am asked to express an opinion 
as to whether there is life of any kind on 
Mars, then I must most certainly say that I 
think there is. Here again it is the doctrine 
of probabilities which provides the argument. 
We find life all over the earth, no matter how 
unfavorable the conditions may seem. For 
instance, we find life at the bottom of the 
ocean, miles deep, in utter darkness and at 
a pressure of ever so many tons on the 
square inch. We have there highly organ- 
ized life, subsisting under conditions which 
seem utterly incompatible with life as we 
know it, at the surface. If, therefore, we 
find life on our earth wherever we attempt 
to explore it, no matter how unpromising 
the conditions, we cannot refuse to believe 
that there may be life on a planet like Mars. 
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William H. Pickering 


T is a rather difficult matter to distinguish 
what is known from what is surmised 
about any subject, but if we define what 

is known about Mars as meaning what is 
generally believed about it by professional 
astronomers, and what is surmised as what 
at the present time seems most probable, 
the writer thinks that present Martian views 
may be summarized rather briefly. 

We have, first, the astronomical data, 
which are certainly known, and are approx- 
imately as follows: The distance of the planet 
from the sun is one and a half times as great 
as that of the earth. Its year is 687 of our 
days, or nearly two of our years. Its orbit is 
very eccentric, so that it is sometimes much 
nearer to the sun than at others. Its diam- 
eter is a little over forty-two hundred miles. 
Its mass is one-ninth, and its surface gravity 
about two-fifths, that of the earth. This latter 
quantity is most important in determining its 
supply of water and atmosphere, and there- 
fore its habitability. The inclination of its 
equator to its orbit is practically the same as 
that of the earth. Hence its seasons are 
similar, except that they are nearly twice as 
long as our own. Its period of rotation upon 
its axis, that is to say, its day, expressed in 
terrestrial units, is twenty-four hours and 
thirty-seven minutes. 

Most astronomers would probably accept 
the following statements as true: The planet 
possesses white polar caps, which increase in 
winter and diminish in summer. These are 
due to ice. When they are melting most 
rapidly they are surrounded by a dark ring 
of water, which soon disappears. This is 
the only water visible upon the planet. The 
melting ice fixes the temperature at this time, 
which is 32° Fahrenheit. The atmosphere 
is extremely rare. This involves great ex- 
tremes of temperature, a rapid evaporation of 
the water in the daytime, and a very rapid 
deposition of dew or frost at night. The 
climate from our standpoint must, therefore, 
be extremely disagreeable, even at the equator. 
While never very hot, it must at night be 
extremely cold. The atmosphere is much 
more rare than upon our highest mountain 
summits, and would, therefore, be quite un- 
breathable by terrestrial animals. Clouds 
have been observed floating over the surface 
of the planet, and their speed and direction 
measured. Except at sunrise and sunset they 


are of rare occurrence, although they are ob- 
served more frequently at the time of the 
melting of the polar caps. 

The dark surface markings of the planet 
consist of the so-called seas, canals, and lakes, 
which last are also known as oases. The 
light surface markings consist of the so- 
called deserts, causeways, and white spots, 
Those astronomers who attempt to explain 
them at all consider them to represent differ- 
ent densities of vegetation. The writer be- 
lieves the white spots to be due to a form of 
vegetation equivalent to our flowering plants. 
These spots appear for a few weeks in the 
summer time near the tropics. 

The above summarizes practically all that 
we know, and all that we may properly 
surmise, with regard to Mars. ‘To those who 
are in any way interested in the planet, the 
matter of most vital importance, at present, 
is the question, Are any of these surface 
markings artificial? Certainly they may be. 
We have no definite proof to the contrary, 
but any statement at the present time ascrib- 
ing them directly to intelligent beings must 
be clearly understood to be no better than a 
speculation. 

What then can we do to settle this ques- 
tion? To many persons this is a matter of 
serious importance. All who have seen the 
canals clearly must admit that they have an 
artificial aspect. That is to say, they are not 
sinuous in shape, but are fairly straight. 
Moreover, they are of pretty uniform breadth 
and density. This would all appear very 
favorable to an artificial origin, but unfortu- 
nately it so happens that there are canals 
upon the moon which appear equally straight 
and equally artificial, although much smaiier. 
They also appear and disappear with the 
seasons. The lunar canals certainly cannot 
be artificial. Similar canals on a still smaller 
scale have been found in the Hawaiian Is- 
lands. They are due to vegetation along 
volcanic cracks crossing a desert region. The 
steam emitted from these cracks supports the 
vegetation, which would otherwise wither and 
die. The question at once arises whether it 
is possible that the lunar and Martian canals 
are due to this same cause. 

Few astronomers now deny the existence of 
the Martian canals. The question for us to 
settle is not, Do they exist ? but, How do they 
look? To settle this does not require a 
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gigantic telescope, but it does require an 
especially good atmosphere. Such an atmos- 
here can only be found in a low latitude. 
A five-inch telescope in Jamaica shows much 
finer planetary detail than a fifteen-inch tele- 
scope in Cambridge. A large telescope erect- 
ed in our northern states would be absolutely 
useless for the purpose in hand. Indeed, it 
would probably be un- 
desirable in any location. 
Perhaps the best results 
would be obtained with a 
moderate-sized telescope of 
about twenty-four inches 
aperture, which is the size 
of the instrument which 
has been erected by Prof. 
Percival Lowell in the clear 
atmosphere of Flagstaff, 
Arizona. Given such an 
instrument in an ideal 
locality, how should it be 
used ? 

A man who has good 
eyesight, or who is a skilful 
astronomer, 1S not neces- 
sarily a good artist. This 
point has been quite over- 
looked by the public hith- 
erto. Yet it is of the ut- 
most importance if we wish 
to know exactly how the 
canals appear. To settle 
this question a number of 
experienced astronomers 
should be invited to sketch 
the canals as seen by them 
through this same tele- 
scope, located under these 
extremely favorable condi- 
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tions. Astronomers with some little exper- 
ience in sketching planetary or lunar details 
should be selected by preference. Besides the 
astronomers, a number of artists skilled in 
miniature work should also be invited to 
study the planet. Probably none of these 
men would secure results of much value dur- 
ing the first week of their observations, be- 
cause it requires a special 
training acquired only by 
practice to enable one 
really to understand what 
he does see in this class of 
work. During the second 
week of this work, how- 
ever, more valuable results 
would be secured. 

Studies of both the 
lunar and Martian canals 
should be made by each 
observer, and finally the 
best results of each man 
should be selected and 
published. When this has 
been done, then not only 
astronomers, but the pub- 
lic at large, will have a 
fair opportunity to judge 
for themselves of the ap- 
pearance of the detail of 
the planet, and decide 
whether or not it is prob- 
able that the canals 
of Mars are the work 
of intelligent beings. 
This is certainly the 
next step that should be 
taken in our _ investiga- 
tion of this most interest- 
ing planet. 
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By John B. Tabb 


Thou hast the final touch supplied 
That till thy coming was denied— 
A single letter in a word 
Whose absence all the context blurred; 
A missing note that, but for thee, 
Had marred the perfect harmony. 
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The Hoodoo on Wheels 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by J. D. Gleason 


Synopsis OF First INSTALMENT: 


Mr. and Mrs 


Ludwig Frobel, Germans in comfortable circum- 


stances, are envious of their friend Vogel’s ability to own an automobile, the supreme desire of their lives. 


Inheriting a little money, they decide to invest it in an automobile, and go to Vogel for advice. 


Vogel 


offers to lend them his machine for the summer, and their little hoard promptly begins to diminish 
Mishap after mishap occurs, and one day the automobile, refusing guidance, plunges through a fence, 
lays waste a garden where an old man is watering flowers, and stops in the nick of time at the porch of 


the house. 


RS. FROBEL had clutched 
her husband’s arm and was 
not quite sure whether to 
scream or faint. The com- 
posure of the old man as- 
sured her, more than any- 
thing else, that she was in 
no danger. 

“What 
asked. 

“T don’t know,” replied her husband. 
Turning to the old man he asked: “‘Say, vot 
iss id? Vot’s der matter?” 

The old man smiled. ‘‘I really ought to 
apologize for my house and garden being in 
your way, but I didn’t know you were coming.” 

His sarcastic jest was lost upon Frobel, 
who had descended from ‘his seat and was 
staring at the car. ‘‘Dere iss somet’ing der 
matter mit der machine,” he said. ‘‘Id nefer 
vent like diss before.” 

“You surprise me,” said the old man. 
“Why not ?” 

“He is a lunatic,” said Frobel to his wife 
in German. ‘Iss dere a automobile garage 
in der neighborhood ?” 

“TI believe there is one about a mile down 
the road,” said the sarcastic old*man. “I 
have a telephone in the house that you can 
use if you wish.” 

Frobel telephoned to the garage, ex- 
plained what had happened, and’then said to 
the old man, “Dere iss coming a man vot vill 
fix id up.” The old man, however, had 
ceased to pay any attention to him. He 
had counted the pickets that had been de- 
molished and was now busy counting the 
flowers that had been crushed by the wheels 
of the car. He drew pencil and paper from 
his pocket and was busily engaged in calcu- 


happened?” she 


, 


lating the extent of the damage when the 
mechanic arrived. 

A quick inspection of the car revealed the 
cause of all the trouble. One of the nuts of 
the steering-gear had become loosened and 
had fallen off. A simple matter, the possible 
consequences of which would make an auto- 
mobilist turn pale. 

‘“‘Vot costs id?” asked Frobel. 

The mechanic looked at him in the hesi- 
tating, doubtful way of a man who is eager to 
unburden his mind but fears the consequences. 
He drew a long breath. ‘‘A dollar!” he said. 

Frobel’s heart expanded. - “‘ Dot’s der best 
ting I haf heard since I got dis machine. 
Here iss two dollars. Tell me, if id happens 
again, vot must I do?” 

The mechanic had replaced the nut and 
gathered up his tools, and was walking off. 
He gazed ‘at Frobel for a moment. ‘“‘If it 
happens again the chances are you'll go to a 
hospital. ” 

Frobel started the engine, climbed upon 
the seat, and was about to drive off when the 
old man came forward. 

‘Pardon me,” he cried, ‘‘you’re not going 
away, are you?” 

““V’y not?” asked Frobel. 

The old man looked at a piece of paper that 
he held in his hand. ‘‘The way I figure it,” 
he said, ‘‘is like this: Twenty pickets, two dol- 
lars. Labor of putting them up, one dollar. 
Fifteen geraniums, one rose-bush, and thirty 
pansies, eighteen dollars. Labor of planting 
same, two dollars and fifty cents. General 
damage not itemized in above, three dollars 
and fifty cents. Telephone to garage, five 
cents. Total, twenty-seven dollars and five 
cents.” He looked at Frobel and smiled. 

Frobel turned red with rage. ‘“‘Twenty- 
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sefen dollars?” he cried. ‘‘Yqu are crazy. slowly and gradually and very quietly as if the 

I gif you five dollars or I gif you nodding.” machinery had simply lain down and died, 
The old man smiled—quite amicably. Frobel gazed vacantly at. the mechanism 

‘‘ Alas,” he said, “‘I am unfortunately a jus- before him. 

tice of the peace, and me ‘“‘What is the matter, Ludwig?” asked his 


“Pay him! Pay him!” exclaimed Mrs. wife. ‘Why don’t you make it go?” 


Frobel. ‘‘We will be ar- 
rested if you don’t.” 

Frobel paid him. With 
inward imprecations upon 
the old man’s soul and 
lungs and digestive organs 
and hands and feet and 
liver he paid him twenty- 
seven dollars and _ five 
cents. The old man 
offered to give him a re- 
ceipt, but Frobel said 
something that made his 
wife shriek and_ then 
started off. 

That night Frobel, in- 
stead of going home after 
he had taken the car to the 
garage, spent the evening 
at the turnverein, and 
the next day he had a 
headache. 

‘“‘Ludwig,” said his 
wife, ‘‘let us go out for a 
ride. It will cure your 
headache.” 

Ludwig shook his head. 
“Rides cost money,” he 
said. ‘‘If I go out some- 
thing will break.” 

“We will go slowly— 
very slowly,” said Mrs. 
Frobel. ‘‘ Maybe we will 
find a nice, quiet place 
out in the country, and 
we will get out of the 
automobile and sit 
under a tree. It will do 
you good.” 

Mrs. Frobel spoke in a 
coaxing, soothing voice. 
When a woman speaks in 
a coaxing, soothing voice 
who may resist? They 
went out for a ride on 
Long Island. They rode 
nearly an hour. 


The road stretched straight 
ahead of them, wide, firm, and inviting; 
there was no other vehicle in sight, and the 


‘*DOT VOGEL ISS A LIAR. 


NO GASO- 


LINUM ISS DERE, UNT NO TIRES” 


“‘T don’t know what js 
the matter,” he replied, 
‘‘and I don’t know how 
to make it go.” 

He alighted from his 
seat and opened the hood 
as he had often seen the 
chauffeur do. The ma- 
chinery, looked perfectly 
all right. For all the en- 
lightenment he derived 
from his inspection he 
might have been gazing 
upon the machinery of 
an Atlantic liner. He did 
not know one part from 
another. His education 
had been confined to an 
automobile that kept 
going. An automobile at 
a standstill was a new 
worldtohim. He looked 
under the car and saw 
the road. It was a per- 
fectly good road. He 
also saw the wheels, and 
they looked quite natural. 
He felt the tires. They 
were fully inflated and 
were quite hard to the 
touch. Then he scratched 
his head. 

‘The only thing to do,” 
he said, ‘‘is to get a horse. 
That’s what most of them 
do, anyway.” 

After half an hour's 
search Frobel found a 
farmer who agreed to 
tow the automobile to the 
nearest garage for ten 
dollars. The sensation of 
riding in an automobile 
that is being towed 
by a horse is not con- 
ducive to serenity of 


soul, and Frobel’s gorge was rapidly rising. 
‘“‘They’re great things, them automobiles, 
ain’t they ?” asked the farmer good-naturedly 


and with a sly twinkle in his eye which 


day was perfect. And the automobile came 
Frobel detected. 


to a stop. The stopping of the engine came 
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Dey iss der—der tamn- 


” 


“Great t’ings? 
dest—der—der 


“Ludwig!” exclaimed his wife in ad- 


monition. 


Frobel wiped his forehead. “If I cannot 


express myself,’ he said in German, “I will 


explode. Ten dollars more! Gott in Him- 
mel! If you had not made up such a fool 
list of people to invite I would never get into 
this confounded machine again.” 

It was a five-mile ride to the garage, and 
when they arrived there Mr. Frobel gave a 
vivid account of the gradual manner in which 
the car had come to a standstill: Without a 
word the man who owned the garage ex- 
amined the gasoline-tank. Then, with a 
look of unutterable disgust upon his face, he 
turned to Frobel. 

“This kind of automobile that you have,” 

he explained with icy sarcasm, “is supposed 
to be run by gasoline. You haven’t got a 
drop of gasoline in your tank. So how you 
expected the car to go is beyond me. Do 
you wish the tank filled ?” 
" Frobel was red in the face. “Say! How 
iss id dot a man can find out ven dere iss no 
more gasolinum? Vot? I nefer put none 
in before. Vot’s der matter mit der tam 
car? No sooner gets der chauffeur sick unt 
disabbears but right avay der confounded 
car begins to eat up money!” 

The tank was filled, and Frobel paid out 
ten dollars more. 

“Vogel said he had plenty of gasoline in 
his garage,”’ he said to his wife, “and I am 
going around there to-morrow if Jimmy does 
not show up. I will take a ladder along and 
a pail. I will climb through the window 
and bring a pailful of gasoline home. This 
ten-dollar business makes me tired.” 

Frobel ran the car back to the city with- 
out further mishap and left it in safety at 
the garage. The man in charge looked over 
the car and said to Frobel, as he was leaving: 

“That rear tire looks somewhat worn, Mr. 
Frobel. I guess it won’t last long. You’d 
better carry an extra one along with you.” 

Frobel grinned. “Yess,” he said, “I vill 
do id, but py Chiminy, I don’d pay for id. 
My friend hass blendy of tires py his garage, 
unt I bring vun around to-morrow.” 

That night Frobel, with a pail in his 
hand and carrying a short step-ladder upon 
his shoulder, appeared at the rear of the 
garage. He waited until a policeman came 
along, and then he explained to him what he 
intended to do. 
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“Tt’s all right,” said the policeman, “I 
know you by sight. I often saw you coming 
out of Mr. Vogel’s house. Here, I’ll hold 
the ladder for you.” 

The policeman waited ten long minutes. 
Then Frobel reappeared at the window, red 
in the face, his lips moving, and the pail 
empty. 

““What’s the matter?’’ asked the police- 
man. 

“Der matter,” answered Frobel viciously, 
“iss dot Vogel iss a liar. No gasolinum iss 
dere, unt no tires. Noddings but der stone 
floor unt humbugs.” 

“Tt’s no use,” said Frobel to his wife that 
night. “I must buy the gasoline for myself. 
If a tire breaks I must buy that, too. I 
must pay for the garage. I must support 
that automobile till Vogel gets back. You 
don’t think we could get out of those en- 
gagements ?” 

“Not the ones I made, Ludwig,” replied 
his wife. “But I don’t care about the peo- 
ple from ycur lodge and your societies. 
Maybe you can get out of taking them.” 

“Tf your friends go, mine go, too,” was the 
haughty reply. 

“Ts there no way of getting the automobile 
into Mr. Vogel’s garage?” 

“Only through the window.” 

“And how about Jimmy? Didn’t he see 
your advertisement ?” 

Frobel’s face lightened. ‘‘That’s so,” he 
said. “I will go to the newspaper office and 
see if there are any letters.” 

There was one letter. It ran: 

DEAR Sir: We have laid in a specially fine 
line of summer shirtings and vestings and would 
be pleased to have you come and inspect them. We 
advise you to come early as they are fast being 
selected by clubmen and fastidious dressers. 


? 


But there was no word from Jimmy. 
Frobel- went to the garage where he had 
left the machine. “Haf id by der house 
to-morrow morning at ten o’clock,”’ he or- 
dered. 

“Frobel,” said Schmittberger when they 
were fairly started the next day, “if you will 
take us to a little place up in Connecticut 
that I know I will treat to dinner.” 

Mrs. Schmittberger and Mrs. Frobel joy- 
fully approved of this suggestion. 

“How far is it?”’ asked Frobel. 

“Oh, about eighty-five or ninety miles.’ 

Frobel groaned. He had intended to save 
as much gasoline and wear and tear on tires 
as possible and had planned to run out into 


, 
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the country five or six miles and then return 
to the city. But the Schmittbergers -looked 
forward so hopefully to a long run that there 
was nothing left for him but to acquiesce. 
They reached the inn that Schmittberger had 
selected as their destination without the 
slightest mishap. 

“Frobel,” said Schmittberger as_ they 
alighted from the car, “you are the best 
chauffeur I ever saw. I never saw anyone 
have such complete control over a car, and 
I felt just as safe with you as I would in my 
own rocking-chair at home.” 

Flattery is wonderfully soothing when 
properly applied. Frobel’s spirits rose twenty 
degrees and when, an hour later, after hav- 
ing consumed a hearty meal and the major 
portion of a bottle of champagne that Schmitt- 
berger had generously ordered, the delights 
of the automobile ride were referred to again 
he insisted that the Schmittbergers accom- 
pany them on the day they were to take the 
Schlogls for a ride. 

“We have lots of room in the automobile, 
and we are all good friends,” he said, “so 
the more the merrier.” 

“Why not run down to Philadelphia?” 
suggested Schmittberger. 

“Surely,” said Frobel. ‘Anywhere you 
say.” 

“Then I will write ahead and order a 
good dinner to be ready for us,” said Schmitt- 
berger. 

They returned to the city by a different 
route. As they approached the first town 
they came to a stretch of poor road that 
made their teeth rattle. Perceiving a trolley- 
car ahead of them Frobel ran the automobile 
upon the car tracks and followed the trolley- 
car into the town. The change in the mo- 
tion of the automobile was instantly appre- 
ciated. 

“Tf all roads were only as smooth as these 
car tracks!” said Frobel, turning his head to 
address the ladies who’ sat in the tonneau. 

“Look out!” cried Schmittberger almost 
at the same-instant. Frobel turned, and for 
an instant his heart almost stopped beating. 
The trolley-car had come to a standstill, and 
the auto, traveling at a lively rate, was about 
four feet from the end of the car. Frobel 
applied the brake. Crash! The automo- 
bile came to a stop, but the two big lamps 
had crashed into the dashboard of the car 
and had been flattened out of all shape. The 
occupants of the trolley-car sprang to their 
feet, some of the women screamed, and Mrs. 


Schmittberger, crying “Ach, Goit!”” promptly 
fainted. The conductor and motorman 
gazed upon the dashboard of the car, which 
had been severely twisted by the collision 
and then burst into language. : 

“Vot do I care!” cried Frobel. “Look at 
my lamps! Id ain’d my automobile, unt 
now I haf got to pay maype fifty dollars for 
more lamps! V’y you don’d look oud?” 

“Say, ye fat-headed Dutchman, did ye ex- 
pect us to git off the track for ye?” asked 
the conductor. 

Frobel waved both arms in great excite- 
ment. “You stopped so qvick! How did I 
know id?. V’y you vasn’t careful ?” 

They took the number of his car and of 
his license and asked him for his name and 
address. “You’ll pay the company for a 
new dashboard,” they said. 

That ended Frobel’s high spirits for the 
day. When he reached the garage he no- 
ticed that all the employees gathered about 
the door were smiling. They had begun to 
grasp the situation. 

“You look like a pack of fools!” said 
Frobel. ‘“Vot’s der matter?” 

“Those lamps look as if you had tried to 
run into a stone wall.” 

Frobel gazed at the lamps and scratched 
his head. Had he not seen them before he 
never would have suspected that those two 
shapeless jumbles of brass and copper had 
once been lamps. “Vot costs id for new 
vuns ?” he asked. 

The manager examined them, and when 
he saw the maker’s mark upon them he 
whistled. ‘“They’re French lamps,” he said. 
“T’ll bet they cost at least eighty or ninety 
dollars.” 

“Eighty or ninety dollars for two lamps!” 
cried Frobel. ‘‘ Donnerwetter! Iss dey made 
of gold? V’y iss id dot id costs so much 
efry time somet’ing goes wrong?” 

“Eighty or ninety dollars apiece, Mr. 
Frobel. Those are the finest lamps made.” 

Frobel’s heart sank. “Iss not der old 
vuns good for somet’ing? Maype dey can 
be fixed up.” 

here was a roar of laughter. “They're 
worth just their weight in brass and nothing 
more,” said the manager. 

Frobel went homeward with a heavy heart. 
He stopped at the newspaper office again 
and received another letter. It was from a 
patent medicine firm, and it extolled the 
virtues of an infallible spring tonic. But 
there was no word from Jimmy. 
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On the following morning Frobel, plunged 
in gloom, sat dejectec lly at home wondering 
how much money his friend’s automobile 
was going to cost before he was through 
with it, when the bell rang and Mr. and 
Mrs. Dielbacher were ushered into the room. 
They were clad de rigueur in automobile cos- 
tume, Mr. Dielbacher, despite the mildness 
of the weather, wearing a shaggy fur coat 
and his wife clad cap-a-pie in the very latest 
motoring-costume. 

“We borrowed these from the Schmidts,’ 
explained Mr. Dielbacher. “When you go 
automobiling do as the automobilers do. 
That’s my motto. ? 

Frobel sighed. Dielbacher was president 
of his lodge and a fellow member of most of 
the societies to which Frobel belonged, and 
to disappoint him was entirely out of the 
question. Frobel telephoned to the garage. 

“Haf you a chauffeur got vot can pring 
my machine here by der house ?”’ he asked. 

“Sure. We'll send it down right away.” 

Frobel waited half an hour and, becom- 
ing impatient, called up the garage again. 

“Hasn’t he got there yet ?” asked the man- 
ager. “He left here five minutes after you 
telephoned. He ought to arrive at any 
moment.” 

Frobel lit a cigar and waited. Diel- 
bacher removed his fur coat and made 
himself comfortable. 

“Maybe a spark plug went 
wrong,” he observed, to show his 
familiarity with automobiles. 
“There’s always something wrong 
with an automobile.” 

Frobel looked at him 
terest. “How much does it 
when a spark plug’ goes 
What is a spark plug, anyway ? 

Dielbacher did not know what a spark 
plug was; he only knew that they frequently 
went wrong and that it was both cheap and 
easy to fix them. Frobel was _ relieved. 
Here at least was See about an auto- 
mobile that was not expensive. And then 
the telephone bell rang. 

“Yess, dis iss Mr. Frobel. Vot iss id? 
You are Sammy? Vot Sammy? Der chauf- 
feur vot iss bringing down my machine? 
Oh, yess! Say, vot’s der matter? Hass a 
spark plugg yer vent wrong? Vot? VOT? 
Say id again! You are arrested? Vot for? 
Ach, Himmel! For speeding! Vot you 
Cink uf dot! Vait vunce a minute.” 

With despair written upon his counte- 


with in- 
cost 
_ Wrong ? 
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nance he faced Dielbacher. “He is arrested 
for going too fast. What have I to do?” 

Bail him out, of course. Ask him where 
he is, and we will all go to the station house 
and give bail for him. It only costs a hun- 
dred dollars. We can get in the automobile 
and start from there.” 

The four journeyed to the station house, 
where Frobel found his car standing at the 
door and a young man whom he had never 
seen before detained inside upon a charge of 
having traveled at the rate of forty miles an 
hour. 

“T vash my hands of der whole business,’ 
said Frobel. didn’t told him to go so 
fast.” 

“Tf you don’t bail me out,” said the 
chauffeur coolly, “you can’t have the car. 

I’ll leave it here for bail.” 


IS ARRESTED FOR GOING TOO FAST. 
WHAT HAVE I TO DO?”’ 


“HE 
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“My car? Huh!” said Frobel. “I vould 
like to see id!” 

“T’m sorry,” said the lieutenant at the 
desk, “but as far as we’re concerned the car 
belongs to the chauffeur. He was riding in 
it, and we don’t know you.” 

There ‘was nothing for Frobel to do but 
to deposit the required one hundred dollars 
for bail. 

“Ts there anything like it in the world?” 
he remarked later when.they were spinning 


smoothly along. the Hudson River. “Even 
when I ain’t in the car it costs money. 
Every time I breathe it costs money. Auto- 


mobiles eat money.” 

“To-morrow, you know,” explained Diel- 
bacher, “you get your money back. You 
must go to court, and the policeman’ ‘gives 
you back the hundred dollars. ‘Then the 
judge tells you how much you have to pay 
for a fine.” 

“Yes, I know,’ said Frobel wearily. 
“Everybody tells me how-much.I have to 
pay.” 

Dielbacher slapped him on the back. 
“What do-you. care? It won’t break you. 
Just think of the fun you’re having, running 
such a fine car.as this. To tell you the 
truth, though, you ought to get a chauffeur. 
Those chauffeurs, you know, they under- 
stand thoroughly how-to run a car. They 
go much faster than you do. When a man 
ain’t a chauffeur he never has the nerve to 
go fast. But chauffeurs are not timid.” 

“Oh, I can make her go fast enough,” 
said Frobel, advancing the spark. “You 
needn’t think I don’t know how to run an 
automobile.” 

They were running along at the rate of 
nearly thirty miles an hour when a _ rope 
stretched clear across the road with a red 
flag suspended from the middle of it brought 
them to a halt. A bewhiskered constable 
stepped upon the running-board of the car. 

“All right, Jones!” he cried, “I’ve got 
‘em!” The rope was withdrawn, and an- 
other individual who looked enough like the 
constable to be his brother appeared upon 
the scene: 

“They wuz a-goin’ about fifty miles an 
hour by my watch,” he said. “Take ’em 
up to the jedge’s.” 

Frobel gazed into his captor’s face. It 
was a soulless, unsympathetic face, and 
Frobel felt very weary. 

“Tell me vare to go,” he said. 
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The constable told him where to go. And 
Frobel paid. He paid twenty dollars. He 
knew it was.an unjust penalty, but he paid 
without protest. He had a feeling that if he 
said anything it would cost more. After 
that he ran the car very cautiously. 

“IT was in a big automobile once,” said 
Dielbacher, “and we went nearly seventy 
miles an hour. We had a good chauffeur.” 

Frobel looked at him: with murder in his 
eye. “I don’t care a - 

“Ludwig!”’ exclaimed his wife. 

“Once more I get -into any trouble with 
this confounded -car I will get a horse and 
run it like a carriage. Now Iam going back 
to New York. — I have a headache.” 

‘“Can’t you stop at a drug-store and get 
something for it?” suggested Dielbacher. 

“The only thing that will cure my head- 
ache-is to. get this—this automobile into the 
garage and go home,” replied Frobel. He 
drove homeward with the utmost caution. 
The distance he had covered in one hour it 
took him nearly three to traverse on the re- 
turn journey. But who may resist his fate? 
An iron bar, so covered with dust that it was 
invisible: upon the road-bed, with a long 
sharp point, pointing heavenward, came 
directly under one of the tires. Bang! 

“You have punctured a tire,” said Diel- 
bacher. 

Frobel gazed at him. ‘Any idiot would 
know that!” was his only comment, after 
which, forthe rest of the trip, Dielbacher did 
not utter a word. ‘The automobile limped 
to the nearest garage, where Frobel had his 
first experience in the purchase of a new tire. 
It cost him eighty-five dollars. He said 
things. The things he said do not look well 
in print, and they shall be omitted. But in 
his innermost soul he cursed the automobile 
from ‘its -hood to-its rear axle. And then, 
without further mishap, he returned to the 
city where, ‘in frigid silence, he deposited the 
Dielbachers in front of their residence. 

“Why didn’t you say good night to 
them?” his wife asked. Frobel looked at 
her, and Mrs.:Frobel said no more that night. 

For the next ten days everything went 
well. Frobel took the car out nearly every 
day to fulfil his obligations, and nothing hap- 
pened. True, he had to buy gasoline and 
oil quite frequently, but these were trifles 
compared with the smashing of the lamps or 
the purchase of a new tire. But the car ran 
smoothly, Frobel’s skill in its manipulation 
gradually increased, and his confidence in 
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himself was gradually restored. A number 
of dinner-parties were given to him and his 
wife by old acquaintances who had heard of 
his automobile, and Frobel extended cordial 
invitations to right and left. The manager 
of the garage where he kept the car advised 
him several times to engage a chauffeur, but 
Frobel would not hear of it. 

“T von’t pay vun cent vot I don’d haf to.” 

The chauffeur who was arrested was fined 
fifty dollars, and Frobel, under protest and 
after an hour’s wrangling, paid it; but after 
that he always went to the garage to get the 
car himself and allowed no one to touch it. 

Ten days went by, and the Frobels were 
happy. 

“What kind of a car do you think you will 
buy?” his wife asked him one day. 

Frobel shook his head. “I don’t think I 
would like any other kind of a car than this. 
It runs so smoothly, and when you are care- 
ful with it, it never gets out of order. But 
I’m afraid it is too expensive for us. Be- 
sides,” he added, “we haven’t got all the 
seventeen hundred and fifty dollars left. 
Those lamps, you know, and the tire and all 
that.” 

Mrs. Frobel nodded. “It is terrible,” she 
said. “But I read an advertisement of a 
fine car for fifteen hundred dollars.” 

It was the day they took the Hoffmanns 
out. Mr. Hoffmann was recording secretary 
of the secret society to which Mr. Frobel be- 
longed. It had rained that morning, but 
the city streets had dried quickly, and the 
car sped across the town without mishap. 
They took a ferry to Staten Island with the 
intention of riding to Philadelphia. The 
car ran with alluring smoothness, the road 
was clear, the grade was level, and Frobel 
felt in high spirits. He advanced the spark 
and let the full power loose. 

“Glorious!”’ cried the Hoffmanns. 

The wind whistled past their ears; they 
were exhilarated by the swift motion of the 
car. Then, suddenly, not a hundred feet 
ahead of them, Frobel beheld a brewer’s 
wagon, coming down a cross-road at a right 
angle to the path of the automobile. The 
truck was heavily laden and loomed like a 
mountain before Frobel’s eyes. He turned 
off the power and applied the brakes. The 
car’s speed promptly diminished. He also 
turned the wheel in order to make a slight 
détour which, ordinarily, would have enabled 
him to clear the oncoming truck. But the 
fates were against him. The car skidded. 
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The wheels, losing their grip upon the firm 
road-bed, slid sideways through a layer of 
oozy soil, and with a resounding crash auto- 
mobile and brewer’s truck collided. 

The driver of the wagon was a German, 
and his conversation with Frobel was car- 
ried on in their native tongue. It has al- 
ways been claimed that as a vehicle for the 
expression of powerful emotions the German 
tongue is far superior to the English. One 
thing is certain, however. If Hoffmann had 
not sprung to the ground and interfered, and 
the women had not screamed, the two men 
would surely have come to blows. As it 
was, the driver took the number of the car 
and drove off with no further damage than 
a splintered wagon side. 

“Don’t pay any attention to him,’ 
Hoffmann. “Let us go on.” 

But the automobile would not go on. 
Try as he might Frobel could not get the 
engine started. After an hour’s futile at- 
tempt he hired a horse to tow the car to the 
nearest garage, the passengers walking dole- 
fully behind. The mechanic at the garage 
examined the machine carefully. Then he 
turned to Frobel, who hung upon his ver- 
dict in open-mouthed suspense. 

“The only thing I can see,” he said, “is 
that the radiator is broken, the frame is 
twisted, the front axle is bent, the steering- 
gear is twisted, the engine is out of line, and 
one of the front wheels is broken. If there 
is any further damage you’ll have to take 
the car apart to find out.” 

Frobel turned pale. “V-v-v-vot costs id 
to—to fix her up?” 

The mechanic scratched his head. “I 
couldn’t tell exactly, boss. You’ll have to 
take her to the factory. It’ll take a power- 
ful lot o’ work to straighten that car out. 
But I don’t think it ought to cost more than 
eight hundred or a thousand dollars.”’ 

Frobel stood looking at the car for a long 
time. Once he leaned forward and touched 
one of the tires. It felt quite natural. “I 
send for the car,” he said. “Come, let us 
go home.” 

They walked to the nearest trolley and 
started back to the city. 

“Frobel,” began Hoffmann, “what you 
ought 

Frobel shook his fist in Hoffmann’s face. 
“Shut up!” he cried. They all went home 


in silence. 


’ said 


Yes, there were other things in the inside 











of the car that had gone wrong, and the bill 
amounted to eight hundred and ninety dol- 
Jars. But, as they told Frobel when they 
delivered the car to him, “It’s now as good 
as new.” 

Frobel’s experiences during the rest of 
those three months would fill a volume. 
One day, having forgotten to fill the water- 
jacket, the engine began to smoke and, on 
examination the next day, they found that 
the cylinders were scored and had to be re- 
bored. Another day his carbureter caught 
fire, and a new one cost him sixty dollars. 
The last straw of all came when, at the end 
of three months, they sent him a bill for two 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars for keeping 
the car in the garage and washing it every 
day. 
“TDidn’d you say id only costed thirty dol- 
lars a month?” Frobel angrily demanded. 

“Sure I did,” replied the garage-manager. 
“But didn’t you say particularly that you 
didn’t want to leave it here by the month? 
Didn’t you insist on keeping it by the day? 
Didn’t I tell you it cost two dollars a day 
and a dollar extra for washing it? Didn’t 
we keep the car here exactly eighty-six days? 
What’s the matter with you, anyway?” 

Frobel went to a lawyer, who charged him 
twenty dollars for the information that the 
bill was a just one and that he would have 
to pay it. And then, one beautiful morning 
when Frobel, pencil in hand, had figured 
out that these three months had cost him 
exactly eighteen hundred and _ sixty-three 
dollars and ninety-five cents, Jimmy, the 
chauffeur, in great excitement, appeared 
upon the scene. 

“Where’s the car?” he demanded. 
ain’t in the garage!” 

Frobel laid down his pencil and calmly 
surveyed the chauffeur. “Oh, id ain’d in 
der garage, ain’d id?” he repeated mock- 
ingly. “Say, you liddle loafer, vare haf you 
been? Unt vot did you do mit der key py 


“Tt 


der garage?” 

“T’ve been sick. The doctor wouldn’t let 
me get out of the house until to-day. 
one of the. keys in my pocket. 
one is in the car.” 

Vare iss it in der car?” 


I had 
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“Tn der car? 
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“In that leather case hanging up in the 
front. Didn’t you find it? I always used 
that one when I put the car up.” 

Frobel felt dizzy. That leather case had 
stared him in the face every day, and it had 
never occurred to him to look into it. “V’y 
did Vogel tell me der garage vas full mit 
tires unt gasolinum? I vent in vunce py der 
vindow unt didn’t find nodding!” 

“Why, Mr. Frobel, we’ve-got a dozen tires 
there and several barrels of gasoline. They’re 
under the garage, in the cellar. All you’ve 
got to do is to pull that iron ring in the floor, 
in the corner, and you can see the steps lead- 
ing down.” 

Frobel sank into a chair. He felt sick. 
“Go avay!” he said. “You find der car py 
der Exchange Garage. Take it avay. Take 
it in der river. Only go avay!” 

A few days later Vogel returned from 
Europe and called upon Frobel. “ Well, old 
friend, how did you like the car?” he asked. 

Frobel had decided to tell Vogel nothing of 
his experiences, so he praised the merits of 
the car to the skies. 

“T’ve just been around to look at her,” 
Vogel went on, “and do you know, Ludwig, 
you took such good care of it that it runs 
better than it ever did. Now I bought a 
bigger car in Paris and my wife got rid of 
thirty pounds, so we both want you and Mrs. 
Frobel to keep .the other car—just for old 
time’s sake, old man.” 

Frobel leaped to his feet. There were 
tears in his eyes—tears of emotion at his 
friend’s great generosity and kindness. And 


his voice shook with suppressed excite- 
ment. 
“No! No! No, Vogel! It must not be! 


You are a dear friend. I love you. I know 
just what you mean. You want us to share 
your good fortune. You want to make us 
happy. It is happiness enough to have such 
a friend. But it cannot be. Never would I 
have an automobile. Never would I take 
one even for a present. Never, never, never, 
so long as I live, do I want to see an auto- 
mobile or hear of one or own one or ride in 
one. Not for.ten thousand million dollars! 
For three months I had an automobile. I 
know whatitis. Not again, so long as I live.” 





SCENE FROM 


‘fOUR MISS GIBBS ’’’—AT GARROD’S STORES 


“Our Miss Gibbs” 


A PLAY THAT HAS FUN AND MUSIC AND A TROOP OF ENGLISH 


BEAUTIES, ALL FOR THE “GLORIFICATION OF GIRL.” 


THE SUC- 


CESS OF THE SUMMER SEASON AT THE GAIETY THEATER, LONDON 


By Alan Dale 


ordinary in the shape of 

“drah-ma”; while they 

are desperately skirmish- 

ing about for the wraith 

of a new idea, a novel out- 
look, and some symptoms of timely exuber- 
ance, Mr. George Edwardes once more 
comes to the front, in his bland and smil- 
ing way, with his own great specialty— 
the glorification of Girl. Fads change and 
hobbies get wrinkles and there is a drear 
monotony in the world of thought, but 
Girl, as a luxurious necessity, stands ever 
before us. And when she is’tired; another 
takes her place, and there is never any ‘lack. 
The great specialty of George Edwardes is 
born everyday. The institution of marriage 
might have been invented for him. The 
world seems to be run for him. The girl 
that occurs every moment in the day is but 
a possible recruit for the Gaiety Theater. 
His is a lovely position to occupy. There 
he sits day after day, cozy, snug, and un- 
worried, while hosts of girls, eager and 
clamoring to be glorified, battle for his smile. 
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He has but to pick and choose, and the 
result this year is perfectly astounding. 

The thing that we call the drama is, as 
far as London is concerned, dead of dry rot. 
It is non-existent. Many of the theaters do 
not even pretend to keep open. Their doors 
are closed, and a legend outside announces 
a problematic reopening—some day, some 
day! Other theaters are open from force of 
habit with attractions that the unsophisti- 
cated may possibly go to see. Some do go. 
It is not difficult to obtain seats. One can 
dine comfortably and drop in comfortably 
and go home—uncomfortably. 

But at Mr. George Edwardes’s annual 
contribution sto the glorification of Girl, at 
the Gaiety Theater, this apathetic condition 
is unknown, At six o’clock every evening a 
Jong ,cue of eager, insistent Londoners forms 
outside the Gaiety, prepared and anxious to 
wait for two long dreary hours in the open 
street for thé privilege of crushing in to see 
“Our Miss Gibbs,” as the latest girl-show is 
called. Try to buy a seat in the “reserved’’ 
section of this house, and you will be laughed 
at. Telephone, and nobody will answer 
you. All London goes to see “Our Miss 
Gibbs,” not because it purports to propound 














equally probably as 
many exultant boys 
who will buy tickets 
to.go and see ’em. 
So Mr. Edwardes 
just sits and waits. 
Possibly he says to 
himself, ‘ Let ’em all 
come!”’ Admit that 
it is very joyous and 
pleasing and that 
the drama cannot 
conflict with such an 
ideal arrangement. 
It cannot, and it 
does not. It has 
been comparatively 
snuffed out of life. 

I do not intend 
to overtask “Our 
Miss Gibbs” in a 
haughty, critical way, 
just because it isn’t 
drama and is not 
even distantly related 
to it. If I can find 
drama it is my duty 
as an alleged dra- 
matic critic to toy with 
it. If I cannot find 
it I must do the best 
I can with that 
which has assuredly 
taken its place. If 
I cannot discover 
great actors I can at 
least pay my re- 
spects to pretty girls. 
I can at least deny 
the charges on the 
“‘sex note,” and that 
is what London pre- 
fers to do. Digni- 
fied critics here have 
little to do and less 


to say. They will not glorify Girl, or pander 
to what they consider an unhealthy tendency. 
I am not built that way at all. 
good play, but I can put up with a pretty 
girl. I am fond of thoughtful drama, but 


any new idea or cater to any novel cult, but 
just because it doesn’t. 
Girl that never varies. 
wardes’s audiences are born simultaneously 
with his “attractions.” 
writing these lines, possibly several new 
Gaiety girls have come into the world and 


Mr. George Ed- 


While I have been 





GERTIE MILLAR AS MARY, 
‘OUR MISS GIBBS ” 
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I can find compensation in the dazzling las- 
is the cult-of sie. Mine is an accommodating nature. 
Moreover, I cannot consider the Gaiety 
Theater, as an institution, frivolous. Some 
folks think that the stage society and. the 
afternoon theater, and. other enterprises that 
leave sex out of the question, or entangle it 


merely in nauseous 
fashions, must make 
for the good of Eng- 
land and—reflective- 
ly—of U.S.A. Ido 
not hold with such 
views. 

Why do George 
Edwardes’s. girls 
marry peers, force 
their way into the 
aristocracy, and oust 
whole legions of 
lovely prim maidens 
who have not only 
money but ‘‘posi- 
tion”? Why is it 
that these pretty pur- 
ring slips make an 
appeal to doughty 
Lotharios that great 
actresses who do 
giants’ work seem 
quite powerless to 
effect? Why does 
the ingenuous little 
danschette of George 
Edwardes’s selec- 
tion, who drops all 
her ‘‘h’s’’ and 
doesn’t know the 
difference between 
psychology and a 
ham sandwich, find 
a lovely home for 
herself in baronial 
halls, while the splen- 
did siren who has a 
repertoire beginning 
at “K’meel” and 
ending at “ Magva”’ 
goes her lonely 
journey through the- 
aterdom unheeded 
and is perhaps wor- 


ried by subscriptions when she has come to 
the end of her tether? 

I do love a Why? Well, it is easy. These pretty 
little Gaiety girls appeal to the youth, to the 
chivalry, to the hopes, of the other sex. They 
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are displayed attractively on the stage, in- 
stead of tediously in the drawing-room. 
They dance and they sing, instead of talking 
platitudes, “playing the piano,” and making 
bores of themselves. They are lively and 
gingery and amusing and good-natured, in- 
stead of dull and heavy and foolish-and en- 
vious. They personify life. They sym- 
bolize joy and gaiety. They are chicken 
and champagne instead of roast mutton. and 
boiled potatoes. One sees their charm and 
their sweetness, which it is almost impossible 
to guess at in a drawing-room. 

The English girls are, as a whole, exceed- 
ingly pretty and astoundingly stupid. Those 
that one meets at functions are baffling in 
their deadly pulchritude. Their appeal is 
very slight to the eligible Englishman. The 
American girl, who is never stupid, and the 
George Edwardes girl, whose stupidity is 
vanquished by the stage, have given new 
blood to the race, and therefore I say that it 
is folly to look upon the Gaiety Theater as 
mere frivolity. It is absolutely nothing of 
the sort. In fact, the Gaiety girl is the 
American heiress’s deadliest rival. Beauty, 
charm, and vivacity wage a bitter conflict 
against “popper’s millions.” The Ameri- 
cans who are so bitterly opposed to inter- 
national marriages must look upon the 
Gaiety Theater as a panacea. It is their 
only hope. 

George Edwardes has acquired the confi- 
dence of London. Having acquired it, his 
work is not difficult. London’s taste for 
musical comedy may suffer changes; its 
taste for extravagantly pretty girls will never 
vary. It is modified only by fashions in 
clothes. Year after year, these Gaiety girls 
come forth, garbed in the fashionable attire 
prescribed by 
capricious mode. 
There is a pre- 
tensé—v ery 
amusing in its 
artless way—of 
new music and 
a very special 
“hook.” *Dhis 
is merely a bold 
subterfuge. Most 
people know it. 

For instance, 
‘*Our Miss 
Gibbs” is said 
to be a “win- 
some play” by 


‘“OUR MISS GIBBS’’—GERTIE MILLAR 
SINGING ‘‘ MOONSTRUCK”’ 


‘Our Miss Gibbs”’ 


“Cryptos” (an attempt at partially trans- 
parent enigma), constructed by James T. 
Tanner; lyrics by Adrian Ross and Percy 
Greenbank, music by Ivan Caryll and 
Lionel Monckton. These utterly super- 
fluous details are set forth in the sixpenny 
programs, which you always buy—because 
they won’t give you one for nothing. The 
impertinence of this performance at the 
Gaiety Theater is marvelous. But England 
expects it. Itis one of those pieces of colos- 
sal impudence that are exceedingly popular, 

I will describe “Our Miss Gibbs” in two 
ways. I will look at it in a dispassionate, 
sexless way, and then I will be young and 
exuberant and give you the appeal it makes 
to that sidevof one’s nature. Sexless people 
of sense are very foolish to go to the Gaiety 
Theater-at all. But they do go. So do 
dramatic critics—silly, silly men, bound by 
imaginary convention to be perfectly un- 
biased. Imagine going through the world 
unbiased! Put me in a pond, rather, and 
let the cool waves flow o’er me, when I am 
unbiased! 

The dispassionate critic and the sexless one 
go to the Gaiety Theater in the fond hope that 
they are going to discover a bright and witty 
play, wedded to spirited and clever dialogue, 
all seasoned up with tinkling, attractive music. 
But the dispassionate critic, after the first 
hour of “Our Miss Gibbs,” begins to fidget 
in his orchestra seat. He grows restive and 
begins to pursue his own thoughts. He 
looks at his watch very frequently, and the 
idea of his bed is not at all displeasing. He 
feels old and silly, and he wonders how 

people can applaud, and what on earth 
oe, they are applauding. He 
4 finds a hopeless sort of a plot, 
dealing with an 
amateur bur- 
glar, a couple of 
mixed-up va- 
lises, and a love- 
ly shop-girl who 
loves a lord. 
He notes that 
old favorites 
whom he has 
known for years 
are doing the 
good old stunts 
that made them 
popular, and 
are not even 
attempting to 














show the ghost of a novelty. 
For instance, he sees Mr. 
George Grossmith, Jr., who 
a decade ago made a hit as 
“beautiful, bountiful Bertie, 
the Johnnie,” doing precise- 
ly the same thing again. 
This time he is called the 
Hon. Hughie Pierrepoint, 
and he wears eccentric dude 
clothes and speaks with 

a lisp and adraw]. Some- 
times he sings with a lot 
of girls, at other times he 
dances. He never says any- 
thing funny. Occasionally 
he rings in an imaginary 
Americanism that he thinks 
he acquired in New York, 
and he lets it go at that. He 
says, for instance, “ Make 
a noise like a sausage, and 
roll!” and London simply 
roars with laughter. 

Then he sees London’s primest funny 
man, Mr. “Teddy” Payne, who has been 
London’s primest funny man for a good 
many years, acting as he has invariably 
acted, relying for the most part upon a 
“comic sophomore” get-up, and posing as 
the usual comedy poltroon. The dispas- 
sionate critic cannot find one ray of real 
humor in anything that Mr. “Teddy” Payne 
says. All the laughter is attached to the 
make-up and to the general personality of 
the little comedian. The dispassionate critic 
admits that it is a general personality, but 
he has seen it so often before in exactly the 
same shape that he is perfectly convinced 
that everybody in the theater must have seen 
him just as often and feel the same as he 
does about it. 

After that he surveys Miss Gertie Millar 
—who is new and terribly scraggy. She has 
no figure, and, though his eyes are sexless, 
he likes a figure. He thinks it is every 
woman’s duty to own one. Therefore Miss 
Gertie Millar annoys him. She sings much, 
for she is the wife of Mr. Lionel Monckton, 
who is half responsible for the music. She 
also dances in a pretty skirty way, but with 
no life and with no real terpsichorean fervor. 
She dances as though she were told to re- 
member that she is a perfect lady. And he 
doesn’t see the connection between the per- 
fect lady and the dance! 

He also views Miss Denise Orme 
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posed to be quite beautiful. 
He wonders why because 
he is out analyzing out- 
ward beauty. He expects 
her to be clever, but he 
cannot see a vestige of 
cleverness. He feels that 
she should be able to 
act, and to his mind 
she is no more than 
a baa-lamb, bleating 
a pretty way through a 
mass of ineptitude. He 
thinks the same of Miss 
Jean Aylwin, of Miss 
Gladys Homfrey, of Miss 
Maisie Gay, and of Miss 
Kitty Mason. 

It all seems dreadfully 
dragged out to him. The 
first act shows “Garrod’s 
Stores” because it has 
got to show something. 
The second act undertakes 
to reproduce the Franco-British Exhibition 
because that gives the electrician a good 
chance to light up and flood the stage 
with a garish glare. He notices that the 
British public love a garish glare and that 
the more light you give ’em the better they 
like it. 

He does not discover one single air that 
he can carry home with him to hum in the 
solitude of his chamber. That hurts him 
very much. What is the object of musical 
comedy, asks this poor sexless fish, if it is not 
to supply catchy music to his whistling lip? 
There are songs galore—duets, concerted 
numbers, and choruses—but they are still- 
born. They seem to have been written just 
for the sake of writing and free from all in- 
spiration. He compares the music of “The 
Merry Widow” with the commonplace, 
penny-in-the-slot concoctions of “Our Miss 
Gibbs,” and he feels despondent. After the 
first scene it is very difficult for him to keep 
his seat. He would like to walk about, and 
say things to sympathetic souls. He would 
like to prate about the decadence of the 
British drama and descant on the deteriora- 
tion of English taste. Every time the 
George Edwardes girls come out to “ whoop 
things up” he shivers. In those girls he sees 
a collection of soulless dolls who have been 
taught to trip on and off the stage and mutte1 
ditties that must be mysteries to them. 

Now go to see “ Our Miss Gibbs,” with its 
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youth and health and good humor and ar- 
tistic appreciation of feminine beauty, and 
what will you see? A gorgeous collection of 
amazingly pretty, lively girls, whom it is a 
pleasure to watch. They are gowned in the 
most exquisite taste, and they impersonate 
gentlewomen, not “ladies” or show-girls. 
Their manners are perfect, but there is a 
subtle something that lifts them up from the 
monotonous level of good manners. They 
are gentlewomen, but not foolish sheep. 
They stand beautifully grouped; they sing, 
they pose in the dances. They are dreams 
of ecstatic grace. 

You see Mr. George Grossmith, Jr., as 
the typical Johnnie, without whom such per- 
fect girls would have no “reason of being.” 
You think him funny because he “brings 
them out,’’ so to speak. 
He sups with them. He 
makes them whirl and 
twirl and pirouette. Heisa 
capital fool for them, and 
even pretty girls need a fool. 
Nor do you frown in the least 
at Mr. “Teddy” Payne. He 
looks like a freak, but he isa 
man. You are perfectly 
willing to see a man as a 
freak —you are quite sure 
he is one—and Mr. George 
Edwardes mever has a 
woman freak. He never 
asks his women to be 
outrageously fat or dis- 
gracefully lean. He has the utmost respect 
for women. He does not believe that they 
can be or should be funny. His opinion 
is that they are born to be beautiful. And 
so they are. Homely women can be funny; 
even pretty women can be clever. Mr. 
George Edwardes has no use for them. They 
never appear at his Gaiety Theater. There 
you find the very sweetest, youngest, cutest, 
and prettiest. And the Gaiety Theater, as 
I have said before, is an institution. 

You see Miss Gertie Millar, who has a 
face like a flower and a form like a bean- 
pole. In fact she looks like a blossom 
flowering at the top of a stick. But it is 
just because she is different from the others 
that she is popular. Mr. George Edwardes 
shows you all varieties of girls. Miss Millar 
is a variety all by herself. Your dispassion- 


GERTIE MILLAR 


‘‘Our Miss Gibbs’’ 


ate spectator says she is scraggy and pe- 
culiar; your real beauty critic finds much to 
admire. She dances like a graceful fawn, 
with slow and sinuous charm. And you are 
satisfied. She is the pale rose in this “ rose- 
bud garden of girls,” and she pleases you. 
Such a crowd of them! Lovely girls! 
Why mar them by afflicting them with that 
cursed thing called “temperament” which 
makes wrinkles? The “setting” of “Our 
Miss Gibbs” shows them all advantageously, 
They look delightful in Garrod’s Stores; 
they are exquisite pictures, all lighted up, in 
the Franco-British Exhibition. The lack of 
brilliancy and cleverness in the talk and 
music serves to center the attention where 
Mr. George Edwardes has planned it shall 
be centered. Mr. George Edwardes knows 
exactly what his public 
wants. Pretty girls are 
not required to emit 
philosophical epigrams. 
The ugly ones can do 
that, and other managers 
are welcome to them. In 
fact “Our Miss Gibbs,” 
viewed as it is meant to 
be viewed, draws all London, 
that knows how to view 
it. I believe it would draw 
all New York, presented 
with the exact girls that are 
used here. To present it 
dispassionately as the “ latest 
musical hit’ does an injus- 
tice both to New York and London. What 
it is, it is, and only for the reasons that 
I have endeavored to set forth. And 
what it isn’t, it isn’t, and couldn’t conceiv- 
ably be. It is just a Gaiety show for the 
Gaiety Theater. If you attempt to show 
that it is funny, or clever, or bright, or novel 
you will find an appallingly difficult task be- 
fore you. Why should it be all these things 
when Mr. George Edwardes’s clients don’t 
want ’em, and you wouldn’t want ’em 
if you were over here? It is just the 
acme of gratification, and that is an in- 
teresting thing to see occasionally. I am 
not going to prattle about its worthiness or 
its unworthiness any more than I have done. 
You will assuredly sce “Our Miss Gibbs” 
in New York, and then it will certainly be 
“open to criticism.” Which it will get. 
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“I SHUDDER. YOUR HONOR,” DECLARED CRAIGHEAD, “ £ 
THE AIR IS POPULOUS WITH FLYING JIGGERS, POP-POPPING ABOUT AND 
RAINING BALLAST ON A LOST AND UNDONE REPUBLIC” 
(‘Virginia of the Air-Lanes’’) 
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Virginia of the Air-Lanes 


By Herbert Quick 


Illustrated by William R, Leigh 


AMATEUR DAY IN COURT 

gaR. CRAIGHEAD took much 
pleasure in his position as 
press representative in New 
York of the Carson-Craig- 
head Aeronef Company. The 
Virginia, her builder, and 
the contest with Aerostatic 
Power were matters on which 
the great dailies had men at 
work night and day. This 
much was known: she had been built on the 
Alabama coast, and had flown with incred- 
ible speed to the Catskills and thence to New 
York. Her visit to the neighborhood of 
Shayne’s Hold was a tantalizing mystery. 
The mountain inn where the Virginia had 
been laid up for repairs had been visited by 
reporters, and the impossibility of surface 
communication between it and Shayne’s 
Hold pointed out. The mysterious Craig- 
head had leased the vacant aerodrome on the 
roof of this New York building for the 
aeronef corporation, and gone back to the 
inn, whence the Virginia had sailed to their 
leased roof within an hour—and not by 
Shayne’s Hold. After which Craighead was 
the news center from which emanated the 
most astounding medley of scientific, psycho- 
logical, mystical, and mystifying news ever 
heard. Craighead was always at liberty, 
ready to see the representatives of the press, 
always laden with a story; but the stories never 
threw anything but darkness over the struggle 
of Aerostatic Power with the wonderful new 
aeronef from the South. 

Theodore Carson, the engineering genius, 
was usually with Mr. Filley, the personal 
representative of Mr. Cyrus Waddy, a mid- 
land capitalist who was financing the Carson 
project. He avoided reporters, was greedy 
of time, and met secret emissaries from all 
the world. The New York of which he had 
been so afraid opened its arms to him, but 
looked on him as upon a man with his head 
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in the lion’s mouth. That an Illinois banker, 
an Alabama engineer, and a wild, weird 
freak like Craighead could escape Shayne in 
his Wall Street jungle seemed very unlikely. 

It was even said that Aerostatic Power had 
acquired inventions identical in principle 
with the Virginia, but antedating that aerial 
marvel by many years; and people smiled and 
said, ‘‘The old game” and “I told you so.” 
The newspapers published Carson’s picture 
as that of a man who was to be robbed of 
the greatest invention of the ages. A Mobile 
despatch even spoke of a certain Wizner as 
the real inventor of the Virginia. 

Then some one discovered that on the 
day the Carson-Craighead Company was 
formed, the Universal Nitrates and Air- 
Products Company was born with directors 
and stockholders identical with those of the 
aeronef company, and that a great campaign 
fund had been spent in getting leases and 
grants all over the continent for the extrac- 
tion from the atmosphere of nitrates and 
the like. The air over almost every highway 
had been granted away by the owners of the 
fee, the very streets of New York being 
covered so far as to cut the city into nearly 
a hundred irregular blocks. The other great 
cities were similarly gridironed. The space 
over the smaller rivers and streams was 
mostly sold to the Air-Products Company. 
The mystery in this so stimulated curiosity 
that it caused more excitement than the 
Virginia herself. For these seemingly worth- 
less rights over farms, streams, roads, and 
streets were a huge web spun like a net over 
the world. Some one with great resources 
was up to something big. Something was to 
be caught in the net—but what? 

In answer Craighead emitted daily state- 
ments of dreams wilder than the visions 
of opium. Mr. Craighead seemed crazy, 
but was he? Mr. Craighead seemed shallow, 
but was he not really deep? Mr. Craighead 
had organized both these companies on the 
same day, officered by the same men—one 
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a wild scheme that made the world laugh; 
the other based on an invention that must 
change the course of history. Endless dis- 
cussion ensued. And the question never 
answered was this, What can these grants of 
nitrate rights to this opium-dream company 
have to do with the navigation of the air? 

On a certain day Craighead and Carson 
dined with Mr. Filley, a little man with a 
great, scantily thatched head and no body, 
who ate lobsters and green-turtle soup, drank 
port, and grew paler every day. 

‘“‘What are you glowering at me for?” 
asked he of Craighead. 

“This,” replied Craighead, “is not a 
glower, but a look of stern inquiry, not un- 
mingled with suspicion. Your habits shock 
me!” 

‘Of course,’ said Mr. Filley. ‘I’m making 
something of one of your pipe-dreams that 
happened to possess legal merit, and you 
don’t like me.” 

“To crib a phrase from the silly school of 
novelists,” said Craighead, ‘‘you are by way 
of being a hypocrite, and I’ll prove it, to and 
by your face. Nobody can be as wise as you 
look. You obtained Waddy’s confidence 
by it. You ‘just happened’ to be a fair 
lawyer; but you’d have bilked him out of it, 
anyhow. Am I right, General?” 

“We won’t quarrel over honors,” replied 
Carson, “‘until we triumph. When shall we 
know?” 

““Soon,” replied Mr. Filley. ‘‘We’ll cover 
the whole country with injunctions this after- 
noon and get a hearing herein a few days. In 
a very few weeks we shall either enjoy the 
greatest legal triumph ever won, or be snuffed 
out.” 

“And I ” said Carson. 

“And you, fair youth,” said Craighead, 
‘will be eligible one way or the other to repair 
again to the Sibyl of the mountain-top. 
Waiter, a magnum of choice unfermented 
grape-juice, sparkling with carbonic acid 
from the soda-fountain. Perish the thought 
that Filley shall fail in establishing a legal 
principle clear as day and approved by me. 
Drink with me, gentlemen, to triumph!” 

That night began the series of sensations 
that made so memorable the war for the 
use of the air. Mr. Filley filed his injunc- 
tion suits against every known air-ship, and 
by the clause used in labor disputes bound 
all persons, whether named or not, who 
might, with the defendants or independently, 
design trespass against the plaintiff’s rights. 
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The bill recited that the plaintiff was the 
owner of all rights of navigation in the air in 
certain described belts or bands surrounding 
the city of New York, dividing it into portions 
and gridironing the continent; that the de- 
fendants had in the past habitually trespassed 
on these by flying over them in air-ships; 
that passage to or from the city of New 
York, over the sea, the river, or other route, 
was impossible save by such trespass; and 
therefore injunction was asked prohibiting 
the defendants, their servants and agents, 
and all other persons from departing from or 
coming to the said city of New York through 
the air owned by the plaintiff, or from navi- 
gating any aerial craft across, over, or through 
the real property of the plaintiff wheresoever 
situated. 

Finley Shayne’s name led the list of de- 
fendants, followed by that of the Aerostatic 
Power Company and page after page of 
names of people owning aerial craft; and air- 
ships everywhere were hemmed in by the 
“real property” of the plaintiff like whalers 
frozen in the ice. The ‘‘real property” was 
that wonderful spider’s web of grants; and 
the plaintiff was the Universal Nitrates and 
Air-Products Company. Craighead’s opium- 
dream was explained. The relation between 
the twin companies was disclosed. Two 
perfectly well-known legal principles Were 
here united in an audacious attempt to 
monopolize the air: the rights attaching to 
ownership of land and that of injunction to 
prevent trespass or nuisance. 

Public and press were struck with amaze- 
ment. The unthinking laughed at the un- 
heard-of and preposterous claim to private 
control of the atmosphere, Craighead, him- 
self a joke, reduced to a joke anything he 
touched, but this man Filley had never been 
a jest to his opponents. An undercurrent of 
seriousness toward the ‘‘air-ship case” grew 
more noticeable from day to day while the 
world waited for the hearing on the issuance 
of the temporary injunction. The Aerostatic 
Power Company was known to be feverishly 
active in the preparation of its case, even 
while filling the press with ridicule of “ Craig- 
headism.”” Some journals in the Shayne 
interest advocated laws to make it impossible 
for a crank like Craighead to annoy people 
with absurd lawsuits. It was laughable, but 
it was, for all that, an outrage. Laughter was 
out of place when people of substance in the 
community must appear and answer the 
crazy allegations of a lunatic, in that phase 











of insanity producing the delusions of dealing 
with great affairs, owning the earth, being 
president or Messiah. To all of which 
Mr. Craighead replied in a grave discussion 
as to the distinction, if any, between sanity, 
in the editorial sense, and imbecility. Lawyers 
began poring over cases dealing with rights 
in and over land with growing doubts as to 
the outcome of ‘‘ The Universal Nitrates and 
Air-Products Company vs. Finley Shayne, 
et al.” 

When the case came on to be heard, the 
laugh had quite disappeared, the very army 
of lawyers appearing for the defendant ren- 
dering it a serious matter. The justice 
seemed to ooze gravity from the bench; the 
attorneys at the tables just outside the rail 
rustled their briefs, sent messengers thither 
and yon, and conferred in whispers. Craig- 
head sat with Filley, his hair rumpled, his 
crooked nose high, in a suit of legal black, 
drawing more attention than did Carson, 
whose face, bleached of the Gulf beach tan, 
had assumed the pallor of the scholar, while 
vast responsibilities had been imparting to 
him an atmosphere of distinction. He sat 
scanning the people of the defense—Shayne, 
Silberberg, and other great financial figures. 
He caught Silberberg’s eye, and that gentle- 
man’s neck grew red with rage; but Shayne 
was suave, debonair, and apparently at ease, 
carefully ignoring Carson. The personal 
relations of the three were the one great news- 
story that the press representatives missed; 
but that came afterward. 

A young woman among the reporters 
sought for the sounding phrase which would 
pierce. As the judge called out, ‘ Universal 
Nitrates, etc., versus Shayne, et al!” she found 
it. ‘‘ This call to arms,” she wrote, ‘‘in defense 
of the right to an open road, sounded the 
charge in a contest to determine whether or 
not the phrase ‘free as air’ shall be hence- 
forth nonsense; whether or not man’s mastery 
of flight shall give him the bird’s freedom or 
leave him still the payer of tribute to those 
who own the earth; whether or not the word 
of promise of freedom will be kept to the ear 
only and broken to the hope. And it is one 
of life’s ironies that the man who stood for 
freedom is he who has done most to make 
freedom of aerial travel impossible—Finley 
Shayne; and that those who stood for mon- 
opoly and thraldom of the heavens to the 
earth were a group of adventurers who are 
suddenly become a portent. And the cry to 
carnage was in the voice of Justice McFadden 
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droning forth the words ‘Universal Nitrates 
etc., versus Shayne, et al.’” 

While the pleadings and affidavits were 
being read Craighead sketched the bailiffs, 
shuffled his feet, and drummed on the table 
until the court tapped for silence. 

“We will hear from the plaintiff,” said 
Justice McFadden. ‘‘And as the facts seem 
practically undisputed——” 

‘‘But, your honor,” protested the counsel 
for the defense, ‘‘we certainly do not 
admit 7 

‘‘For present purposes,” replied the justice, 
‘‘the shqwing seems ample that the plaintiff 
owns certain rights in lands so distributed 
that the defendants must pass over them in 
going from place to place; that the defendants 
have habitually done so; and that the situa- 
tion constitutes a threat that this will be 
repeated. The defendants, by claiming the 
right to pass these lines, confess this for 
present purposes. We will therefore hear 
from the plaintiff’s counsel on the law.” 

Mr. Filley gathered up his papers; but, 
with a professional-sounding ‘‘ May it please 
the court”? that dumfounded Filley and drew 
from the justice a request for the gentleman’s 
name, Craighead rose. 

“Craighead,” said he. ‘‘I will offer a few 
remarks on the law and then yield to my 
learned colleague, who will lay before your 
honors the feeble attempts of the courts to 
crystallize it in precedents. The law is fully 
as plain as the nose on the face of the most 
Roman of your honors. As to its righteous- 
ness, it is as moral as landownership. That it 
has not heretofore been applied has been 
owing to the stupidity of the legal profession, 
to the asininity of landowners, and to the fact 
that the law is so plain; for that which is all 
around ever remains undetected, like the 
pressure of the atmosphere, or the picture 
with the trees and clouds representing animals 
and figures. And as when once the cat in 
the landscape is seen, the landscape fades 
and one can see nothing but the cat, so in 
this case, when the law is once made plain, 
your honors will be able to see nothing else. 
We are taking the liberty of unsealing the 
blind eyes of the courts.” 

Mr. Filley was outraged at the effrontery 
of this unlicensed actor in thus taking 
the scene, but to make a disturbance now 
would be worse than to let him go on; 
and Mr. Filley sat down, frowning, and 
hoping that Craighead’s offense would not 
be discovered. 
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““Cujus ad solum, ejus est usque ad 
celum,’” went on Craighead, “‘is the maxim 
on which we stand, the meaning of which 
has been decided in hundreds of cases, and, 
strange to say, is still clear—he who owns 
land owns to the sky. He has as much moral 
right to the sky as to the surface. The man 
with a deed to a square mile of the surface 
of this planet owns a great pyramid, apexing 
at the earth’s center and extending out into 
space, in diverging lines, infinitely; so that 
if he could show that these lines of boundary 
take in Mars and her canals he would have 
a perfect case against the Martians for rent 
of fields and toll of waterways, if he could 
get service and bring the defendants into 
court. 

“The air above our land is a part of it. 
You know it. Why else have you recognized 
Reimer’s Appeal, 100 Pennsylvania State, 
as good law, declaring a bay-window many 
feet above the sidewalk a nuisance because 
it jutted out into the air that was a part of 
the street? And see, also, Bybee vs. the State, 
94 Indiana. You hang your cornice or string 
a wire in my air, and I will hale you into court. 
Don’t presume to fly a kite over my land 
except by my consent. You have no right. 
And remember that the city of Cleveland 
was mulcted for fifty thousand dollars for 
swinging a bridge a few times a day a hun- 
dred feet above an inch strip of land. 

‘‘How much more am I damnified by the 
air-ship which may drop a monkey-wrench, a 
spanner, a gob of ballast, or a casual remark 
into my privacy! Like other highways, the 
air will be infested by accidents and collisions. 
Aeronefs will fall into the rural silo, drag- 
ropes rip up barb-wire, and Pyramus and 
Thisbe, m their Arcadian wooing, may be 
smothered under falling gas-bags, or rapt 
asunder by dragging anchors. I shudder, 
your honor, at what may happen when the 
air is populous with flying jiggers, pop- 
popping about and raining ballast, and wine- 
bottles, and bacon-rinds, and stale bananas, 
and hot coffee, and soft-boiled eggs, and 
lobster 4 la Newburg on a lost and undone 
republic—and when I shudder, persons of 
ordinary sensitiveness fly into fragments with 
the shivers. For I am no light and habitual 
shudderer. 

‘“‘T have spoken in my weak way of what 
might make a landowner unwilling to have 
his air used as a highway; but he doesn’t 
have to give a reason—he can show his deed, 
and tell the whole world to go to—to the 
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captain’s office and settle. Your honors, I 
adjure you to cling to your unbroken prec- 
edents, and uphold property, on which 
society is based. To say that we do not own 
these strips of land, but only rights in the air, 
is foolishness. The landowner may sell the 
surface and keep the minerals, or sell the 
mineral rights down to China and keep the 
surface. Our grantors owned and sold these 
rights to us. It is slanderous to say that we 
have hornswoggled—to coin a phrase—the 
farmers by promising cheap nitrates by the 
Craighead method. It is my intention to 
take a few moments some day to perfect the 
Craighead method and begin to extract nitro- 


gen—but that is another narrative. The 
point is that we’ve got these rights. We 


have what nobody ever had before—the proof 
that they pass over our lands, because they 
have to. Nobody else ever had lands hem- 
ming in everybody. We have. This makes 
our proof simple pie; and in the name of the 
law of landownership on which every govern- 
ment in all the world is founded, we call upon 
you to protect us. 

“They say we seek to enslave travelers, 
This absurdity applies as forcibly to surface 
rights or mines. If the traveler can’t pay our 
scale let him go by public highways or by 
boat or rail, or stay at home; just as the man 
who wants to use land, and has none, must 
pay the rent or get off the earth. We may 
do as we will with our own space, allow it to 
be used or hold it for speculation. We an- 
ticipate that rights to air-navigation will 
become more and more valuable. We expect 
to charge whatever the situation makes 
possible. This is as moral as increasing rent 
for lands. We shall grant licenses or not, 
as we please. We may demand title to all 
patents on air-ship inventions before allowing 
them to be used, thus applying the rules 
you and your predecessors have so wisely laid 
down. He who owns land owns to the sky. 
How beautiful the principle! What a stimu- 
lus to enterprise it offers—in cornering space! 
How it serves the beneficent designs of Prov- 
idence and the common law, that those in 
whose hands this planet has been placed by 
Omniscience may build up those aristocra- 
cies of intellect and morals and power that 
the possession of lands always fosters. A 
decision against us would subject all of you 
to impeachment. By getting hold of these 
rights first we have proved that we are of the 
elect. And the children and the children’s 
children of the rest of mankind will have the 
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priceless privilege of navigating the air 

ranted to them by our children and our 
children’s children—on proper terms, your 
honors, on proper terms, to be fixed by the 
owner. Our getting of these rights may be 
a horse on Mr. Shayne; but the rules of the 
game—and what a game it is, your honors!— 
give us the pot. The costs constitute the 
kitty. Those who are on the inside but not 
of us elect are the boosters. The policeman 
and public officer are the lookout. And 
whenever anyone starts to beat the owners 
of the layout—the land—you’d better copper 
his bet and play him to lose. I have made 
a specialty of these things - 

Justice McFadden tapped on the desk, and 
Craighead paused. 

“Your language, Mr. Craighead,” said 
the justice, “is unusual, though your points 
seem well taken.” 

A bailiff interrupted by handing a note 
to the court. 

“Mr. Craighead,” said Justice McFadden, 
“it is suggested that you are not a licensed 
practitioner at this bar, or at any other. This 
extraordinary address of yours leads the court 
to doubt. What is the fact?” 

“Your honor,” said Craighead, “I have 
cast before this court some pearls of forensic 
art in full faith that you are not of those who 
will turn and rend. I am an almost-practi- 
tioner, a near-lawyer. My uncanny cogency 
of reasoning is owing to my living unspoiled 
by actual practice. J-——” 

Sir!” said Justice McFadden, “I thought I 
recognized you as a member. Have we not 
met ?” 

“Your honor,” said Craighead, “studied 
language under me.” 

“ Language!” roared the justice. “ When?” 

“T was your teacher in English and draw- 
ing,” replied Craighead, “in Schlosser’s Bil- 
liard Parlors—English and drawing, with 
incidental instruction in the use of the gloves; 
also dry-nursing, the massé, and the follow.” 

“Remove him from the bar, Mr. Bailiff!” 
thundered the court. “Take him to jail.” 

“Stung in the same old aching spot!” cried 
Craighead. “Still the Great Uncalled! But, 
know ye, proud judge, I’ve been expelled 
from worse places than this. What harm 





have I done ye? Filley, get me out of 
this.” , 

The bailiff, a tottering old functionary 
with a white mustache of Bismarckian fierce- 
ness, warily laid a raptorial claw on Craig- 
head’s sleeve. 
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‘Amateur day in court!” Craighead hissed 
in the bailiff’s ear. ‘“*The hook! The hook! 
I go; but my logic sticks! Stone walls do 
not——”’ 

Mr. Filley here interposed to such effect 
that Craighead was fined, expelled, and set 
free. Mr. Filley’s masterly address was 
based on the law laid down by Craighead, 
reference to which finally evoked a smile 
from the justice. In a week an injunction 
was issued as prayed; the air-ships of the na- 
tion were tied up; the Universal Nitrates and 
Air-Products Company made the Carson- 
Craighead Aeronef Company its sole licensee; 
the Carson aeronefs were the only flying- 
machines which could be used; the law of real 
property was vindicated; Aerostatic Power 
dropped to nominal prices; Craighead was 
suddenly recognized as the most overshadow- 
ing genius in legal strategy ever known; 
Carson stood high in finance and diplomacy; 
the factories for manufacturing flying-ma- 
chines were offered to him at his own terms, 
in Carson-Craighead stocks; thousands of 
men were put to work on the Carson aeronefs; 
the Waddy family began to occupy space 
in newspapers and magazines; the world of 
finance whirled about and readjusted itself 
to the explosion—all of which took time. 

And in the midst of the first excitement 
the following item appeared in a newspaper: 

A bizarre result of the McFadden decision is the 
marooning of Mr. Finley Shayne, erstwhile Prince 
of the Powers of the Air, at Shayne’s Hold, where 
the Roc was enjoined. There is no egress from the 
Hold save by air-ship. The Carson crowd have 
the air rights surrounding the mountain; and 
Mr. Shayne and his family have no means of getting 
away except by violating the injunction. There is 
already a panic among the servants. No craft save 
the Carson aeronef Virginia can go there, and 
Mr. Shayne will starve rather than let her land. 
This sounds like a joke; but Mr. Shayne takes it 
seriously. The castaways are Mr. and Mrs. Shayne, 
Miss Suarez, and Mr. Max Silberberg. Our repre- 
sentative will ascend the cliffs of the Hold if possible; 
and our readers may look for an account of the 
“Castaways in a Palace’’ to-morrow. 

Carson approached Craighead with this 
paper, his finger pointing to the item. Craig- 
head read it with much glee. 

“When Shayne has eaten the last poisoned 
rat,’”’ said he, “and worn his knees raw snar- 
ing rattlesnakes off the cliff for food, I’ll go 
to him and say: ‘Proud ex-plute, if on your 
bandaged knees you beg my kingly clemency 
I’ll give you this sandwich and bottle of beer. 
Otherwise, s-s-s-s-s-tarve and be ’anged to 
you!’ Either that, or wire him permission 
to depart in the Roc. Which sayest thou?” 
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“T have wired him offer of the license,” 
said Carson, “and he declined insultingly. 
Then I offered to come for them in the 
Virginia.” 

“And he answered ?” 

“That he would shoot me or any man in 
my employ that dared invade his air over 
Shayne’s Hold.” 

“ Advised of his legal rights evidently,” said 
Craighead. ‘Well, as to the fair Virginia— 
what’s to be done to save the blessed damo- 
sel?” 

“I’m going,” replied Carson, “danger or 
no danger. And you are the only man in the 
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world to go with me! 
THE FLIGHT OF THE ‘ ROC”? 


Mr. Carson was baffled in heaping coals 
of fire on Shayne’s head by the fact that the 
very writ of injunction that made him master 
of the air kept him away from the mountain- 
top and confined Virginia Suarez there with 
Max Silberberg. It was a thing to ponder 
over in solitude, and to make one absent- 
minded in public; to destroy one’s appetite, 
and make sleep a tradition. But if the 
victor felt such ferment of spirits, what of 
Mr. Shayne and the castaways in a pal- 
ace? 

Nobody knew at first that the prison was a 
prison. Then Silberberg received the news 
heroically, seeing in it an opportunity, and 
asked permission to break the news to 
Virginia himself. She was in a skiff on the 
western lake, watching the sunset, but rowed 
in at his call. 

“T was just coming in,” she said. “ Let’s 
go to the house.” 

“But I have something to say to you,” he 
said. 

“What is it, Mr. Silberberg?” she asked. 

“Virginia,” said he impressively, “did you 
ever read of a man and a girl wrecked on a 
lonely island—isn’t there such a story?” 

“Dozens of them,” replied Virginia. “ It’s 
quite the vogue—in fiction.” 

“Tf it were you and I it would be— 

“Awfully stupid,” said Virginia, “unless 
you could make a stock exchange of me, 
and manipulate the water of the sea into 
securities. I wouldn’t stay.” 

“Not with me?” 

Virginia shook her head. “ Not with any- 
one,”’ said she. 

“But I should be the most useful and 
obedient fellow,” urged Max, now quite set 
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upon the project. “TI would build you a hut 
of—of seaweed, or copra—don’t they use 
those things?” 

Virginia laughed. “Better 
béche-de-mer,” she suggested. 

“Virginia,” said Max, oblivious of the 
irony, “we are prisoners together!”’ 

Virginia looked about her. Sunset had 
faded into twilight. Night-hawks screamed 
in the gloom of the lower levels. From remote 
cottages lights twinkled; yet in that high 
place it was day. A breeze from the west 
swept her hair, cool, free, uncontaminated 
by any touch of earth—truly, the breeze 
of heaven. A prisoner! Freedom herself 
seemed to dwell there. Virginia glanced 
questioningly at Silberberg. 

“This imprisonment?” she cried. 

“Yes,” said Silberberg, “we are shut in. 
And by that fellow Carson, that—” Of the 
temporary unclehood of Theodore to Virginia, 
or the Virginia’s night visit to the Hold, 
Mrs. Shayne had not thought it necessary 
to tell him; therefore Mr. Silberberg was ill 
informed as to Virginia’s real feelings toward 
Carson. But he remembered the night on 
the Roc, when she had taken Carson’s part, 
and hesitated. Virginia looked away. 

“Ves,” said she. “And what has Mr, 
Carson done?” 

“Done!” replied Max, feeling sure that 
she could care nothing for the man of whom 
she spoke in so slighting a tone. “He, a 
pauper, and his crazy friend have got in- 
junctions against travel by air-ship, and even 
against me, the head of Federated Metals. 
Our courts have sunk pretty low. It is an 
outrage. But it has left us alone, on an 
island in the air, Are you sorry?” 

Virginia did not smile; she was thinking of 
Carson’s victory. He was great in working 
out his creation and in that deadly duel 
with the Stickleback, and now he had made 
war on her uncle Finley, the tiger of the 
Stock Exchange, in his very den—and won. 
She was ready to throw up her hat and hurrah. 
And yet this last victory was not like the first. 
This was the old story of finding how to 
exploit the world by monopoly; that was 
doing, creating. Why must success be so 
often only victorious restraint of beneficent 
human effort? Nevertheless she was glad 
to see Theodore victor rafher than van- 
quished in any fight in which—but this was 
folly. He had mortally offended her in that 
matter of being her uncle: all was over be- 
tween them. 
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“No,” said she, “I am not very sorry. 
But I shall need my hand now to hold my 
dress out of the dew.” 

Max was delighted at her complaisance, 
and at his ability to become excited over it. 
He was not so blasé, after all. He was 
actually trembling—a splendid symptom. 
“Tell me once more that you are not sorry— 
please!” said he. 

“T am not,” she reassured him. “In fact, 
J—I am rather glad, Mr. Silberberg.” 

“Max!” said he unctuously. “Let it be 
Max, your fellow prisoner.” 

“Well, Max, then.” 

It is hard to be obliged to say that she 
said this snappishly, abruptly, unlovingly, 
and much as one might toss a crust to a 
dog and tell him to get out. And Silberberg 
took the crust and was satisfied. 

Poor Shayne! He straitly laid the vow of 
secrecy upon all not to tell their awful state 
to Mrs. Shayne. “She’s so—her nervous 
state, you know—I have no idea what she 
might do if she found out. She’d go wild. 
She hasn’t had no said to her in twenty years. 
She might fall dead, with that heart of hers.” 

Virginia systematically hid from Silber- 
berg, dinners and forced interviews bringing 
no advancement to his courtship. He began 
to wonder if the Suarez temperament were 
not rather difficult. And the longer they 
dwelt in their little nest the more these cage- 
birds of the law failed to agree. Mrs. Shayne 
wanted to be taken to the millionaire’s colony 
in Lake Temagami, where they had an 
island, or to get La Salvinella and her com- 
pany to sing, with a house-party afterward. 
Shayne was convinced that the devil himself 
must suggest these plans, every one of which 
involved contempt of court. 

One blowy day it culminated. Virginia, 
from a summer house opening toward New 
York, braved the moist gusts, and swept the 
sky with her field-glasses for—well, for some- 
thing. Silberberg followed her, swearing in- 
wardly at the perversity of the girl, and as 
he found her things began to happen. Far 
over to the southeast, and driving fast before 
the gale, came the only flying-machine in 
America free of the McFadden interdict. 
Unfortunate Silberberg! 

At the same hour Mrs. Shayne burst into 
Shayne’s den, her face flushed, her attire 
and coiffure disarranged. Shayne knew the 
symptoms, and sprang to her side. 

After several attempts to speak she spoke 
with great distinctness. “Oh, tell me it isn’t 
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true!” she cried. “Tell me that I am not 


humiliated, actually controlled, by that bandit 
from the Alabama forest.” 

Shayne begged her to control herself, which 
made the case worse. Mrs. Shayne drummed 
on the Persian rug with her heels, and yelped 
short yelps of distress, or temper. 

“Madeline’s been talking to you,” asserted 
Shayne. “TI’ll discharge her.” 

“T hire and discharge my own maids, 
Finley Shayne!” said she, much more normal 
now. “Then it’s true! My God! I’m a 
prisoner!” 

“It’s only an injunction,” urged Shayne. 
“We can’t use the Roc because the court 
forbids it.” 

“At that man Carson’s request!” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Shayne. “Imprisoned by him 
who insulted me, compromised my niece, 
struck you, would have murdered Mr. Sil- 
berberg! And now by the venal decision 
of a purchased court he makes prisoners of 
us all. I tell you it is a trick of the pro- 
letariat, to immure us here and come at their 
leisure and kill us!” 

“My dear, my dear,” urged Shayne, “that 
is quite impossible. We could go in the Roc 
rather. It is absurd to suppose as 

“Then I am an imbecile!” wailed Mrs. 
Shayne. “You imprison me and then insult 
me. Coward! If going in the Roc is so easy, 
why don’t we go? I thought I was married 
to a man!” 

Shayne sprang to his feet, so completely 
subdued that he became violent. He would 
go to jail, he would violate every injunction 
ever issued since the days of the Star Chamber 
before he would be so lashed and excoriated. 
“Marie,” said he, “the Roc will be ready in 
half an hour. IT’ll show you I’m no coward. 
Get ready. Call Virginia and Silberberg. 
Hurry!” 

Mrs. Shayne knew better than to try stop- 
ping him. He yelled messages and orders 
into telephones. He issued hurry calls for 
valets and maids. The forcefulness that had 
made him what he was came uppermost. The 
great summer home woke up and hummed. 
About the air-ship garage the mechanics began 
testing the machinery; the pilot and engi- 
neers appeared, grumbling at Mr. Shayne’s 
defiance of the courts rather than be called 
a poltroon by the wife of his bosom. 

Suddenly into Shayne’s den burst Silber- 
berg, his face red, his whole being simmering; 
but Shayne faced him and asked him fairly 
what the devil the matter was. 
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“I’m done with you!” spluttered Silber- 
berg. “Get me away from here, if you are 
a gentleman!” 

“Tf I wasn’t I’d have you kicked off,” said 
Shayne. “You can’t jump on me, if you are 





my guest. T’ll a 
“There are other women in the world,” 
cried Silberberg. ‘“ T’II——” 


“She’s refused you, then?” 

“Tn a way I can’t stand,” protested Silber- 
berg with hands upflung. “She said I was 
disgusting. I can’t stay.” 

“Well,” answered Shayne, “the Roc sails 
at once.” 

“Tt’s risky in the face of the injunction.” 

“Damn the injunction!” shouted Shayne. 
“Tf you’re afraid, stay with the servants.” 

The rest were at the garage before Silber- 
berg—Mrs. Shayne in the’ cabin, Virginia 
and Shayne in animated debate on the plat- 
form. 

“Well,” Shayne was saying to her, “stay 
then, like a simpleton. But how are you to 
get away? I don’t know how long the courts 
will keep this up, and our running the in- 
junction won’t make it any shorter.” 

“It’s blowing awfully,” said Silberberg. 

Nobody noticed him but the pilot. “I 
know it, sir,” said he. “It’s foolhardy to 
take this gas-bag out. It’s as apt to mean 
the Atlantic as anything. There’s a nor’-west 
gale at Sacketts Harbor, and no chance to 
make Temagami. I don’t like it, if you 
ask me.” 

“Shayne,” said Silberberg, “the pilot says 
it’s not fit to go out.” 

“Then stay,” answered Shayne. “You’re 
welcome to the house.” 

“But, Shayne,” cried Silberberg, “it may 
mean getting whirled out to sea or ” 

“Out to sea!” sneered Shayne. ‘‘And the 
wind southeast? Stay if you’re afraid. Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Silberberg’s going to stay with 
you.” 

“T’m not a fool,” protested Silberberg, 
“and I sha’n’t go in this weather for any 
man.” 

Virginia walked aboard with a look of 
disdain. ‘The winches drew back the leaves 
of the great roof to let out the Roc, and the 
surge of the outer air filled the garage with 
windy tumults. Silberberg, suddenly re- 





solving to go, leaped to the gangplank; but the 
ship rocked, and the wind howled so alarm- 
ingly and the pessimistic forecast of the 
pilot returned so to freeze his heart that he 
retreated to the platform, whining, threaten- 


ing Shayne with the wrath of Federated 
Metals on ’Change, whimpering like a 
whipped schoolboy. 

Shayne, engrossed in the clearing of the 
ship, paid him no attention. The drawbridge 
roof dropped down; the Roc, huge, steely, 
and majestic, went out of her vast nest, and 
under splendid management fell off before 
the weather, the sense of windiness ceasing 
as she caught step with the current. 

The clouds consisted of an upper stratum 
of plain, semi-transparent gray, apparently 
motionless, and a flying scud of broken 
masses, which swept the higher hills and 
drove north directly into the face of a rising 
body of rounded masses advancing in the 
face of the wind. Shayne knew what these 
indications meant, but he sullenly gave orders 
to lay a course dead for Temagami in spite 
of the northwesterly wind back of those 
clouds. By waiting for the turn, they might 
have made New York; but every mile of 
northing took them farther from the central 
“low” and into a larger circle of the huge 
whirl of the gale. The pilot knew that 
Temagami was out of the question, though 
the wind blew dead toward it—nay, because 
of that fact, for a high wind never blows 
straight, but always in a circle about the 
“low.” So Shayne, violating the rules of 
weather outside to make sunshine within, 
was not surprised when told that they were 
approaching the line of reversal—the turn 
of the wind. 

“Head against it,” he ordered, “and cross 
Lake Ontario before dark if you can.” 

“Tt looks more than we can face,” said the 
pilot. “If it is, shall we run before it, and 
try for a Pennsylvania port?” 

“Use your best judgment,” said Shayne. 

“Yes, sir,” said the pilot, whose best judg- 
ment had been to stay housed. “And you 
may want to know, sir, there’s some sort of 
craft astern, and overhauling us.” 

“The devil” ejaculated Shayne. “I'll 
take a look at her.” 

The binoculars revealed an aeronef, per- 
haps five miles astern, with wide wings, in 
which he could see the shimmer of blades 
in rapid revolution. The exclusive rights of 
the Virginia, the singular swiftness and 
power of the flight of this aeronef, and the 
shimmer in her wings assured Shayne that 
he was pursued by the machine which had 
wrecked his monopoly and established a 
new and more impregnable one, founded on 
the old and time-tried basic title of rulership, 
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landlordism. Shayne gripped the glass and 
set his teeth. The hounds had been watch- 
ing, then, to see him break their doubly 


accursed injunction! They wanted to put 
him in jail. The shame of it! He, Finley 
Shayne, a fugitive—for sailing God’s free 
air, in his own ship. And the danger of it, 
too, for Canada and safety now looked utterly 
unattainable. 

The mountains slipped from under them, 
and farms and villages appeared on the 
moving concave of the earth, as the big ship 
made speed toward the Mohawk. The south 
wind fell, the farms and villages passed more 
leisurely, and the roar in the trees ceased. 
Entirely against his judgment, noting that 
the speed already made seemed to mean 
Toronto by sunset, Shayne’s hope for success 
in this mad voyage against command and 
advice returned. If he could leave that 
sleuth-hound aeronef behind, or reach a 
foreign jurisdiction, he would be satisfied 
with even so small and temporary a triumph. 
Thus mused Shayne; and even as he so 
thought, the Roc was struck by the opposing 
gale. Her decks felt a sudden hurricane as 
her momentum drove her through the north 
wind; then she turned before it, and the 
great concave panorama below slowly re- 
versed and began paying off to the north as 
the vast aerostat drifted like a bubble to the 
south, before the fiercest blow she had ever 
dared encounter. Canada was out of the 
question. The Roc was caught in the fell 
sweep of a gale. If it kept blowing south, 
she could ride it out; but Shayne knew that 
the wind would pivot counter-clockwise, that 
the shift would be from northerly to westerly, 
and that the Atlantic’s lee shore cut across 
their course. Anger and pique decreased, 
the sense of danger waxed, and he paced the 
steady deck, looked at the racing towns and 
rivers and hills, listened to the crescendo 
roar in the trees, and grew pale. 

“Tf we reach an aerial harbor,” said he, 
through the speaking-tube, “what do you 
think of trying a landing : 2” 

“She’d rip to strings,” said the pilot; “we’d 
be killed. I’d sooner try the rip-cord in a 
plowed field. Some of us might get off with 
broken bones, that way.” 

“Oh, well,” said Shayne, “we haven’t 
come to that, and we’re going along very 
comfortably.” 

“As yet we are, sir,” said the pilot. 

During luncheon Mrs. Shayne ventured a 
series of remarks on the tyranny of the courts. 
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“When they supported property and the 
established order,” said she, “they were en- 
titled to respect. But now they destroy our 
property. They have dragged their ermine 
in the mire. They prostitute the law to ad- 
venturers and criminals.” 

“Theodore Carson,” said Virginia, “is 
neither an adventurer nor a criminal. I will 
not hear him slandered. And this is no more 
unjust than what Uncle Finley did to get his 
money.’ 

“Infatuated girl!” said Mrs. Shayne. 

“T won’t hear that, either!” cried Virginia. 
“T shall never speak to him again. But he 
is a hero. He tried to drown to save me. He 
worked to save me, with the sea lapping for 
him. And he never faltered, even when the 
f-file t-tore his p-poor fingers to sh-shreds. 
He’s worth all of you! All of you! There! 
And I hate him! So there!” 

With strife in the cabin, and the Atlantic 
under the lee, there was trouble enough. And 
still that infernal Virginia hung about at five 
miles or so, like a wolf stalking a deer, under 
her old captain, and with her old crew, again 
complaining and almost mutinous; for Mr. 
Craighead had suddenly resolved to return to 
the Waddy home, and, as he stated it, “add to 
a unique collection of leather medals the fin- 
ishing touch of the booby prize in the wooing 
handicap.” Carson shanghaied him by will- 
power, however, and now the two celebrities 
of the new monopoly followed the huge 
aerostat across the states, anxious as to the 
outcome of Shayne’s frenzied breaking of 
bounds in this tempest, as they saw the Koc 
caught in the north wind, and borne before it 
with the speed of its tremendously increased 
energy. For'the Roc seemed doomed to the 
aerostat’s shipwreck—a shattering fall in 
landing or watery extinction in the open sea. 
And Virginia! Agonized for her, Carson fol- 
lowed, watching like a wrecker when a full- 
rigged ship drives on a reef. 

And yet, even after her turn, all seemed 
well with the Roc. The sea lay south and 
east. Northing was impossible, but, edging 
into the gale with all the power of her screws, 
she worked stanchly off into the west. Yet 
Carson knew it was a losing fight; and Shayne 
walked the deck in agony as she gave ground 
at last before the wind which howled in across 
the Pennsylvania mountains and beat the 
great hunted creature to the Delaware at 
Philadelphia. They had risen high for a 
gentler wind, or a counter-drift; but, fright- 
ened at their wild flight, had gone down again 
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to profit by the earth’s friction on the air. 
And still the Roc fled seaward, her people 
stressful with fear. Mrs. Shayne was asleep; 
but Virginia came on deck and listened to the 
roar from beneath with awe in her face, for 
she knew that the gale forbade landing and 
that their only hope lay in keeping above the 
continent and riding it out. 

“Where are we, uncle?” said she. “And 
which way are we going?” 

“Oh,” replied Saayne, “we’re all right. 
On our course!” 

Time enough for the truth when the crisis 
came; for shipwreck in air has no tossing 
before the cyclone ere the final plunge, no 
wrestle with the waves, no tiring at the pumps, 
no roaring of white surf scabbarding the teeth 
of the reef. All is steady and comfortable— 
until underneath yawns destruction. Though 
every moment inevitably marked a loss of gas 
in the balloon, once out at sea they must win 
the far African coast or bear around the whirl 
to Nova Scotia or Labrador—and in that 
quadrant was rain. Before that could be done 
the huge gas-holder would grow wrinkled, 
flabby, weak, the car would drag her down, 
the stronger would cut everything away to 
lighten ship, and the weaker would drop into 
the brine with no hope save in the prayer- 
time accorded by the life-preservers, and 
finally the last man, clinging to the fragments 
of the nacelle, would see the huge mass of 
flapping silk and gum and tinfoil drop into 
the waves, himself utterly lost in the desola- 
tion of hopeless solitude—food for the fishes. 

Shayne knew this as he sent Virginia away; 
and so did Carson, for while the Delaware 
was still below, far to the east there appeared 
on the skirt of the landscape a hem of blue— 
the Atlantic. With her prow to the blast, 
fighting for every inch, losing ground like a 
swimmer in a spate, the Roc delayed her fate. 
Running with the wind, the crossing of New 
Jersey was a matter of minutes; but she made 
of it an agony of hours. Dinner was served, 
Shayne trying to smile, and discussing with 
these dear women the time of reaching 
Temagami. Mrs. Shayne was quite at ease, 
but Virginia felt the anxiety in Shayne’s pale 
face and the drawn features of the pilot and 
engineers, as they struggled, struggled, strug- 
gled to hold the immense hull against the 
remorseless gale. And still the hem of blue 
toward which they drifted, stern on, crept 
farther and farther down the hollowed earth. 
Sometimes, in the lulls of the wind, the Roc, 
staunchest of her kind, sank low to try for a 
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landing, only to find that, after all, she still 
drove on so swiftly as to make it madness. 

Virginia stood gazing ahead, not knowing 
that their actual flight was astern. She 
thought she was looking toward her destina- 
tion. She had lost sight of the Virginia, and 
she was not sorry, not displeased, to have her 
give chase unsuccessfully. She was very 
angry with Theodore. She repeated that to 
herself, even though distracted by the evident 
distress of her uncle, of the men, and of the 
Roc herself; for Virginia could feel in the 
shiverings and tremblings of the ship the 
anguish of hard and unremitting struggle. 
And yet the landscape ahead was one devoid 
of danger. 

Suddenly she looked astern, and was 
amazed that such a body of water had been 
passed without her knowing it; as one jour- 
neying over a prairie might feel to look 
behind and see an ocean. The subtle ex- 
pression of the tossing waves told her that 
this was the open sea. Inshore its calm was 
undisturbed, save by the churning of dead 
swells from the tumult outside; but beyond, 
it was terrible. For miles and miles she saw 
great waves bursting in immense explosions 
of spindrift and spray, swept clean of ship- 
ping, the glassy rear of the racing billows 
throwing back to her eyes sinister glints from 
the rare gleams of the westering sun. And 
out into this fierce fight of the elements the 
Roc was drifting, stern on, in spite of the fren- 
zied thrust of her great screws into the teeth 
of the gale. Virginia neither screamed nor 
fainted, though she knew at once what it all 
meant. The hand on the rail gripped it more 
tightly, and the other trembled as she drew it 
across her blanching lips. 

Should she tell her aunt? It would do no 
good. ‘There were hours yet in which things 
might be done—hours of supreme suffering. 
She must avoid troubling the men, too. She 
realized the struggle which she had hitherto 
only felt, and she felt tender toward her uncle 
—toward them all. They were fighting like 
men against odds. 

“Uncle,” said she, pointing to the on- 
coming shore, “I see. It’s the ocean.” 

“Yes,” said he. “God forgive me, Vir- 
ginia, for murdering you and your aunt! Go 
to her.” 

“Not now,” replied Virginia. “I can’t 
keep her from feeling how frightened I 
am. Give me something to do, uncle.” 

Shayne threw up his hands, empty, as 
might a swordsman who had lost his blade— 
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a gesture eloquent of powerlessness. They 
stood on the deck clinging to each other, closer 
than they had ever been, watching the water 
creep nearer and nearer as they drove upon it. 

“Tf it weren’t for one thing,” said Shayne, 
“Td drop her into the shallow water and try 
the chances. The drift would be outward. 
And if we stay up as long as we can, we may 
run round the whirl and make Nova Scotia 
or Newfoundland. It’s a chance. And then, 
there’s the possibility of dropping her into 
the path of a liner. Good God—the chance! 
And this morning we were at the Hold safe, 
and hundreds of miles inland. Fool!” 

Virginia pressed his arm. “Uncle 
said she. 

“On board the ship!” 

The call sounded in their very ears. With- 
in thirty yards hung the Virginia, headed 
into the wind, and drifting easily with the Roc. 

“What do you propose to do?” 

It was Carson’s voice through the trumpet; 
but it sounded sweet to Shayne. He had no 
idea of any manner in which the Virginia 
could aid him, but the sickening speed with 
which he was driving out to sea made any- 
thing welcome as a modification of his de- 
spair. 

“Do you understand?” shouted Carson. 
“You are lost if you drift on. Drop your 
painter, and I’]l give you a tow.” 

The thing was absurd on its face. The 
wind had grown to a hurricane. Such a 
thing as this little machine’s towing the Roc 
against it was unthinkable. And yet Shayne 
ordered the painter dropped; and as it hung 
from the Roc’s nose the Virginia, running into 
the wind easily, dropped back and took the 
line, and with a word of cheer she walked up 
into the blast, pulled the painter taut, and, 
like a tug with a freighter, threw herself against 
the pressure of the immense gas-bag, and for 
the first time the people on the aerostat’s 
deck clung fast and turned their faces from 
the wind as they felt its stroke. 
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“Hurrah!” came the cry from the engine- 
room. “She’s holding us!” 

For a moment she did; and then she 
dropped the painter, and the abandoned Roc 
fell off before the storm again. The aeronef, 
having shown her power, had quitted its ex- 
ercise, The Virginia, released from the pull, 
had darted away, and was now a quarter of a 
mile off. Shayne flamed hot with anger at 
this cruel mocking. The men in the engine- 
room grew sick with despair; and when the 
Virginia, with a swift circling swoop, came 
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alongside again, they begged Carson not to 
let them all drown because he hated Shayne. 

“Stand off, you infernal scoundrel!” cried 
Shayne. “Stand off, or I’ll shoot you! You 
are the cause of all this, and I'll kill you if you 
don’t stand off.” 

“Don’t make a fool of yourself,” called 
Carson. ‘“I want you to go lower.” 

“Why?” 

“ And put on your life-vreservers. ” 

“Why ?” insisted Shayne. 

“T’m going to put you in the water.” 

“No, you’ll not!” said Shayne. “ Willett, 
keep her up and run before it. We'll circle 
the low and make shore.” 

“Mr. Willett,” said Carson, “do as I say, 
or I’ll go above, rip your envelope, and let you 
drop from wherever you happen to be.” 

“You obey orders,” cried Shayne. 

“Tf Mr. Shayne interferes,” said Carson, 
“confine him; take orders from me, or drop 
here! Will you do as I say?” 

The second engineer went forward to Mr. 
Shayne. The answer of the others was to set 
the depressor screws going; and the doomed 
Roc, now quite over the sea, dropped nearer 
and nearer to the waves. 

“Now,” said Carson, “I'll tell you why I 
turned you adrift. Your envelope won’t 
stand the strain, and caved in at the bow. 
In another moment it would have ripped 
open and dropped you. I’m going to give it 
the test. If the Roc can stand the strain I 
believe I can tow her and land you. If she 
doesn’t I shall drop you into the water, you'll 
collapse, and I can tow you easily. Put on 
your life-preservers. Hurry!” 

Again the Virginia took the painter aboard; 
but this time drifting with the wind while the 
life-preservers were adjusted. Carson was 
confronted with a fearful alternative. If he 
let the Roc go out to sea, she had a bare chance 
—though no such escape was recorded. On 
the other hand, dropping her into the water 
was an expedient full of danger. The col- 
lapsed envelope might blanket the passengers 
and drown them; some might be hit by break- 
ing beams or stunned by concussion with 
the water from a badly judged height. And 
Virginia! Yet, weighing the chances, he did 
not hesitate. 

“ All ready?” he shouted. 

“No!” cried Shayne. “Come back here.” 

“All ready, Willett?” asked Carson. _ 

Slowly crowding on the power, the Vir- 
ginia fought forward into the storm. The 
painter strained taut as a steel bar; Carson 
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wondered if it would hold. The ships slowed 
upintheir drift, stopped, and a wild cheer went 
up as they made head against the wind; when 
suddenly a rainy gust bore down on them 
in fury, the envelope of the Roc crushed in at 
the bow like a collapsible tube, there came a 
ripping sound, and the huge steely bubble, 
longer than a city block, higher than a four- 
story building, went out like a pricked balloon, 
became a ragged cloud of tattered fragments, 
and fell into the Atlantic, where it floated in a 
shapeless mass of wreckage on the churning 
dead swells in the quieter waters near the 
shore. Carson looked down to see whether 
the form he loved was smothered under the 
torn fabric or floating free, but never halted 
for the drowning or the living. With fren- 
zied eagerness, he dragged the whole huge 
mass ashore; and, as the Virginia alighted on 
the beach, her skipper, leaping out, began a 
fierce onslaught on the wreckage, seeking in 
its chaotic mass for her whose drenched form 
he dreaded to see. 


FINALE 


THE unities doubtless require that Theo- 
dore Carson be given the credit of diving 
under the wreck of the Roc and rescuing his 
lady love. The facts are that he met at the 
water’s edge a huge Swede in overalls, car- 
rying Virginia and towing Mr. Shayne by a 
line, much to the discomfiture of that gentle- 
man, who had a tendency to turn over with 
his nose in the sand. Craighead, seeing a 
glint of red in the water, rescued a red man- 
tilla, while Mrs. Shayne was floated ashore by 
Willett. The first engineer swam in with 
some automatic instrument from the engine- 
room in his teeth, swearing at the second en- 
gineer for dropping its mate. The gathering 
was one of pale, trembling, uninjured people. 
The Roc had been nursed down close to the 
water by Carson, and as she collapsed her 
envelope blew aside and turned over, swing- 
ing her people clear—a marvelous escape. 

Theodore carried Virginia to a seaside cot- 
tage just in process of being put in order for 
its owners. “Tell me, dearest,” he kept 
whispering, “that you are safe—safe!” 

Virginia, wet, draggled, her strong little 
form resembling a rough-cast statue of some 
one quite irresistibly shapely, silently hung 
about his neck, limp, weak from excitement, 
but really not much more so than Theodore. 
It did not occur to her, however, to ask him to 
let her walk, and somehow she had forgotten 
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how angry she was. Life had suddenly ex- 
panded to a long vista of scenes in which, 
whenever there was danger, he was present 
to succor and to comfort. She closed her eyes 
and clung about his neck, sprinkling the way 
with brine from her dress, and restraining an 
impulse to hug him spasmodically; and once 
in the comfortable room, she did allow her 
arms to tighten a bit as he laid her down. 

He kissed her softly, gently, lingeringly, 
and as of right; and she was so astonished 
that she remained quite quiescent under the 
outrage. One cannot always have presence 
of mind. He took a mean advantage of his 
position and, instead of getting back into her 
good graces gradually, he made his appear- 
ance all at once in the citadel. He asked no 
hackneyed questions. 

“You love me!” said he. “I’m not going 
to let you leave me again! Darling!” 

Virginia glowed crimson, but she held her 
anger in check. In fact, as the servant came 
in with dry clothing, she squeezed his hand in 
gratitude, and forgot to balance her books by 
frowning. Carson went out radiant, meeting 
Craighead with the red mantilla on his arm. 

“You all do know this mantle,” said he, 
“but not the soul of paltry in things great. 
Ethically this is a lost damsel snatched from a 
watery grave as she went down in the penulti- 
mate descent. I put my confounded life in 
pawn, for what? For a mere trumpery kick- 
shaw of silk with no more woman in it than a 
rabbit. Rotten! Rotten! This ’ere rescue 
ain’t up to sample!” 

“ Craighead,” said Carson, “I want you to 
run an errand and be serious. ” 

“That will be a distinct rise in spirits,” 
answered Craighead. “At present I’m tragic. 
I may even get gay. What errand wouldst 
thou? Deliver! Ill put a gurgle round the 
block in forty minutes. ”’ 

“ Run fora doctor, ”’ said Carson. 
head, I believe she loves me.” 

“Past all doctoring,” said Craighead. 
“Don’t you want anyone else?” 

“No,” answered Carson, “I can think of 
noone. But run.” 

“Tf I think of anyone else—— 

“Do whatever you’d want done for your- 
self in my place,” cried Carson impatiently. 
“But hurry!” 

Pacing up and down the veranda, Carson 
was in a delicious disturbance of spirits. He 
forgot Shayne and his wife, but ran down to 
see to the Virginia and found in charge the 
village constable, who marched round and 
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round her, brandishing a policeman’s club 
and hitching forward occasionally a broad 
belt in which was slung an archaic revolver. 

“T know the rules of these cases,” said he 
to Carson. ‘“ When you give this to the 
papers, say something about the way the 
police end of it was handled.” 

“Thank you!” said Carson, having made 
sure that the air-ship was intact. “I sha’n’t 
see any reporters.” 

“Sure you will,” said the thoughtful con- 
stable. “I’ve sent f’r ’em.” 

The doctor, a nervous little man with no 
voice, whispered to Carson that his wife, 
meaning Virginia, was uninjured, and urged 
him to go in and quiet her by his presence. 

Carson explained that the young lady was 
not his wife. 

“Excuse me,” whispered the doctor, on 
tiptoe. “As to whose the mistake is, yours 
or mine, omission or commission, can’t say; 
but pardon me just the same. Must go now. 
Other patients. My card.” And slipping 
his card to Theodore he whispered himself 
out, being replaced almost immediately by two 
local representatives of the metropolitan press, 
to whom Theodore resolutely refused to say a 
word beyond the statement that the Roc was 
wrecked and the passengers saved. This, 
however, did not prevent them from sending 
in highly colored accounts of the wreck and 
of the sensational assistance accorded her by 
the Virginia—which were expanded in the 
city offices into the sensation of the day. 
Shayne, of Aerostatic Power, had violated the 
McFadden injunction in the Roc. Craig- 
head, Carson, and the Shaynes were together 
in a New Jersey village! Rumors and canards 
on ’Change and curb! Extras, and red type on 
first pages! But the real sensation was not 
known until afterward. 

Craighead was a long time gone, returning 
with a perspiring man carrying a notary’s seal 
in one hand, a huge volume under one arm, 
and a flat book like an exaggerated check- 
book under the other. Following them were 
a tall, angular, serious-looking gentleman in 
wading-boots, his eves covered with immense 
blue goggles; a French chauffeur—if one 
might judge by certain strong proofs in gar- 
ments and features; a life-saving crew from 
the coast, who had just arrived after a long- 
distance view of the wreck; and several water- 
side characters belonging in a New Jersey 
way to the Captain Harrod class. The man 
with the books seemed tired with his burden, 
and was using occasional strong words. 


said Craighead, ‘‘if honor may be carried with 
acurse. Fellow citizens, the performance in 
the big tent is about to open. This, Mr, 
Van Brunt, is one of the principals. ” 

‘Of age, I see,” said Mr. Van Brunt, look- 
ing at Carson. ‘“‘I guess it’s all right. An’ 
where's the other party?” 

A maid who had devoted herself to Vir- 
ginia replied that Miss Suarez was quite able 
to see people. 

‘Come, Mr. Van Brunt,” said Craighead, 
‘and view the precious remains. ” 

Craighead entered at Virginia’s ‘Come in!” 
but Mr. Van Brunt went no farther than to 
insert half his body and all his head in the 
room, and look searchingly at Miss Suarez. 

‘“‘Of course,” said he, ‘‘you’re over eigh- 
teen?” ; 

‘*Considerably,” said Virginia. ‘‘But—” 
Mr. Van Brunt had vanished. 

Craighead gazed solemnly at Virginia, and 
spoke sepulchrally. ‘‘These,” said he, “‘are 
some of the local forms of the initiation. Be 
obedient, and thou shalt prosper. Don’t do 
nothin’ that you ain’t told to—see?” 

“‘What does this foolery mean?” asked 
Carson, as Craighead emerged into the parlor, 
where Mr. Van Brunt was engaged in filling 
out blanks and tearing them out of the big 
check-book. 

“‘Foolery ?”’ said Craigheau. ‘‘ Profane not 
the sacred mysteries of Eleusis! Don’t get 
cynical nor funny. You are not a very im- 
portant person here. Friends, fellow citizens, 
Jerseymen, lend me your ears! We have met 
for certain reasons connected with the vital 
statistics of our common country—to originate 
an epithet. Two problems look the Ameri- 
can people in the face and gnash their prob- 
lematical teeth and snort. What are they? 
My friend, the doctor, who has returned with 
healing in his fins, and our reverend friend in 
the waders can bear witness from their re- 
duced perquisites that I speak sooth when I 
say that these portentous national dangers 
lie in celibacy and race suicide. I have made 
a specialty of them. 

‘““My honorable and gallant friend,” said 
Craighead, indicating the captain, ‘hath a 
girls’ college pin on his service shirt. It 1s 
not to thee, O potential benedict, that I 
speak. We are here to call, not the inocu- 
lated, but the hitherto immune, to repentance. 
Fellow reformers, at the request of my friend, 
Mr. Carson—General Theodo’ Carson, M.A. 
—I sent a motor-car for Mr. Van Brunt, 


‘‘Set down, set down your honorable load,” 
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and the county-seat of this county, so far as 
the marriage records are concerned, is here. 
The Reverend Mr. Coryell has kindly agreed 
to perform the ceremony. I will assume the 
chair, if there are no objections. I will en- 
tertain a motion ordering the nuptials to pro- 
ceed. I assume a motion for the regular 
order. Reading of the minutes dispensed 
with. All in favor of the marriage of Theo- 
dore Carson and Virginia Suarez say ‘Aye.’” 

There was a swelling roar of ‘ Ayes ” that 
startled Virginia into a belief that a political 
convention was in session in the parlor. 
Craighead called for the ‘“‘Nays,” with no 
response. 

“Ttisa vote,” saidhe. ‘‘Unanimously! I 
congratulate you on this harmony. It 
augurs well for a successful campaign and a 
triumphant election. Will some one volun- 
teer to play the wedding march? Thank you, 
sir. May your own landing be as free boas 
the gaff.’ 

This to the captain of the life-savers, who 
seated himself on a piano-stool and ran his 
hands over the keys. 

“And now, General,” said Craighead to 
Carson, ‘‘all is ready. ‘The statutes in such 
cases made and provided are all fulfilled. 
Bring out the bride and let the rapture cul- 
minate. ” 

“Craighead, ”’ said Carson, ‘‘come outside, 
and I’ll break every. bone in your body.” 

No one heard this but Craighead, and he 
received the announcement with the suavest 
of bows and a withdrawal with Carson on his 
arm. “Just a little delay,” said he to Mr. 
Coryell. ‘‘You know how it is—last kisses 
of bridesmaids, veil askew—rubbish—but we 
must wait.” 

Mr. Coryell, with Craighead’s money in his 
pocket sufficient in amount to pay the entire 
expenses of his vacation study of Atlantic 
gasteropods, waited smilingly, rubbing his 
hands. Mr. Van Brunt lighted a cigar and 
looked officially grave. Carson seized Craig- 
head by the throat in the privacy of the 
kitchen. 

“What do you mean?” he snarled. ‘‘ What 
insane thing is this?” 

“Explanations, ” said Craighead, extricat- 
ing his throat, “are uncalled for, itseemeth to 
me, but if given, require the use of the trachea. 
Ah’ve done did what you done tole me, boss!” 

“What do you mean?” Carson stood be- 
fore Craighead with clenched fist, furious at 
Craighead’ s scandalous use of Virginia’s 
name in public. 
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“Strike, in due time,” said Craighead, 


‘“‘but hear. You told me to do for you what 
I’d want done in your place. You said Vir- 
ginia loved you——-” 

‘‘T said I believed it,’? answered Carson, 
groaning. ‘Oh, Craighead, Craighead! 
You’ve ruined me!” 

‘*Ruined your—that is, of course, I dis- 
agree with you entirely. Faint heart never 
won the money. I tell you the wedding bells 
are now ringing. Go to, sirrah—go to her. 
Give her the rush. Lay iton me. Throw a 
fit on the rug, rip and tear, snort, weep, fight, 
fast, tear thyself, drink up eisel, eat a croco- 
dile, take her in your arms, and incidentally 
mention the fact that the thing’s a matter of 
record, and will be in all the papers. It’ll 
work. Why, blast your picture, it’s got to 
work! If it don’t, I’m stuck for seventy-five 
dollars for fees and corruption money.” 

Carson walked back and forth, torn with 
rage, embarrassment, anxiety for the result 
with Virginia, thrilled with a growing realiza- 
tion of what it might mean to him. “I’m 
going in to tell her,” said he, ‘‘and if I fail I 
will come out and kill you, Craighead!” 

shall make no will,” said Craighead. 
‘Why, if it were Caroline, and I you ‘és 

Carson walked into Virginia’s room. The 
serving girl withdrew and left them alone. 

“Virginia,” said he, “‘ I’m going to take you 
with me.” 

She flushed rosily, but woman-like refused 
to take his meaning. ‘‘I can’t go back, 
unkie,” saidshe. ‘‘ You failed in your exams. 
You are marked ’way, ‘way down as an 
unkie. But I’ve forgiven you. 

“Don’t let’s talk of that,” said he. “I 
sha’n’t even apologize. I’m glad I deceived 
you. Glad, do you hear! And now you’re 
going back, Psyche, as my wife. Don’t 
struggle and try to escape. Don’t you love 
me? Don’t you love me? Don’t you love me?” 

She was past the struggle now, and in the 
servant maid’s new print gown she lay in his 
arms, quite surrendered. Outside, the voice 
of Mr. Craighead rose and fell in eloquence 
uninterrupted save by rounds of applause. 
Like the orator who amuses the throng until 
the great pageant approaches, C raighead was 
doing his best. Within, Carson, holding 
Virginia tight, repeated over and over the 
question, of which both knew the answer, but 
the answering of which made her his forever. 
And at last she buried her face in his breast 
and voicelessly nodded her head, at which he, 
with the lover’s joy in his bride’s blushes, 
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lifted her face and took his reward for wait- 
ing. The time passed much more rapidly for 
them than for Mr. Craighead. His voice 
grew hoarse, the rococo periods grew shorter, 
and at last he rapped on the door and called, 
“Time!” 

The audience had entered upon the phase 
of impatience characterized by stamping in 
unison. 

‘““What do they want?” asked Virginia. 

“Us,” said Theodore. ‘Let us go out!” 

“‘Out?” queried Virginia. ‘‘Out there?” 

“‘Virginia,” said Theodore, ‘‘did I not say 
I was taking you away with me? Now?” 

“Oh!” gasped Virginia, shrinking back. 
“You don’t mean for me to understand ‘i 

““The minister is outside—to marry us— 
darling! Come!” 

“‘Oh, Theodore,” said she, ‘“‘you awful, 
awful boy! Oh, I can’t! Not to-day! I—I 
am not prepared. Oh, you presump- 
tuous i 

Something smothered this reproach, which 
went on inarticulately, as if uttered into a 
waistcoat pocket. Virginia was being borne 
in minutes down the enchanted stream upon 
which, at ordinary stages, the bark of court- 
ship drifts enchantingly for months. To go 
with Theodore—that was something im- 
mense, unspeakable—some time; but to go 
now? No, she said with her face buried in his 
coat, she could not. Did she love him? Yes, 
oh, yes; she had got past denial of that. Did 
she trust him? How could he ask that! He 
knew she trusted him. He was the dearest, 
steadiest, most dependable, most trust- 
worthy— Then why not now? Which 
brought the argument back to the stage of 
she-couldn’t. Why couldn’t she? Oh, she 
couldn’t, she couldn’t. The door opened. 
Craighead’s voice came through in inquiry. 

‘All ready ?” he asked loudly. ‘‘Then let 
the cortége move. Dispensing with the 
shawms, the timbrels, the rebecs, the paslt 
and psaltery, the trump and trumpery, and 
the instrument of ten strings, let the piano’s 
martial blast rouse the echoes of the past. To 
this is our orchestra reduced. After these 
nuptials we shall have the full music of the 
grand sweet song. Forward! March!” 

The wedding march from ‘ Lohengrin” 
tinkled feelingly forth from the piano. The 
minister stood in the narrow cirque left open 
by the crowd. Craighead, like a new-decked 
usher, bowed grandly at the door and let them 
through. ‘Theodore took the plump, print- 
covered arm, and whispered in her ear 











promises which instinct told him would break 
down the last resistance. All things went 
roseate and purple and golden and pink 
before Virginia’s eyes; her feet mechanic- 
ally paced the short way, and she stood before 
the man in waders, the most divinely shame- 
faced bride ever led to the altar. The short 
service went on, as remembered by the priest. 

“Who gives this woman away?” 

And who but Finley Shayne, breaking 
through the press, took her by the hand and 
responded heartily, ‘I do!” 

And when the ring was called for, who but 
the captain of the life-saving crew, true to the 
traditions of the service, came forward and 
took it from his chain, and saved them! 

And when the minister asked, ‘‘Do you, 
Virginia, take this man to be your wedded 
husband ?” and the dear old remainder of it, 
who but Theodore turned dizzy at the bride’s 
pause before answering, and who but Vir- 
ginia said sweetly and clearly, ‘‘I do!” 

And there was a whirl of congratulations, 
in which Mrs. Shayne joined, weeping most 
properly; and Carson hugged Craighead 
purple again, and the world revolved back to 
the old halcyon days, when no storms blew, 
and bowery joys—the joys, thank heaven, 
that are open to the young and good, no 
matter what their station in life. And even 
Craighead’s statement that the minister’s 
waders were ominous of the deep water into 
which the happy pair were getting failed of 
effect save to make the wedding dinner—at 
which the Shaynes sat down—more foolishly 
hilarious. 





The scuppernongs were ripening in the 
arbor at Carson’s Landing; the carpenter- 
bees were at their carpentry; the myrtle 
was fragrant; the oleander was in full bloom; 
the Satsuma oranges glowed golden from the 
trees; and the woodpeckers still wove their 
festoons of fire from tree to tree. Captain 
Harrod, removed for life from the solitude 
and temptations of the dunes, was busy mend- 
ing fences, Aunt Chloe was scufiling about 
as of old; when a whistle blew in the river, 
and a vessel put off at the landing Theodore 
and Virginia. The captain and Aunt Chloe 
stood in wonder, for a change had come over 
the two they most loved. Virginia was cling- 
ing to Theodore’s arm with both hands; and 
when they came to the door Theodore, 
picking Virginia up in his arms, carried her 
up the steps and over the threshold. And 
then Aunt Chloe knew. 
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“Mah sweet chile!” she cried. ‘‘Mah 
deah honey! Ah knew ’twould come. Ah 
knew it.” 

“Aunt Chloe,” said Virginia, ‘‘I’m not to 
blame. He abducted me.” 

“Ah’m powerful glad,” said Captain Har- 
rod. ‘‘You two sho’ belong together. Ah 
wush you much joy.” 

“We're having that now,” cried Virginia. 
“And we’re down here, Aunt Chloe, not to 
make you any trouble, but to live—to live a 
thousand years in a month that won’t seem 
but a minute. To be alone.” 

“We don’t want anyone to know we’re 
here,” said Theodore. ‘‘This little girl is 
enough for me, andI forher. The rest of the 
world—it’s lost.” 

“But some one knows a’ready, suh,” said 
the captain. “We’ve done got a heap of 
telegrams fo’ you.” 

“Tt’s Craighead, darling,” said Theodore. 

“Open them, dearest,” said Virginia. ‘‘I 
hope the dear fellow— Oh, Mrs. Graybill 
likes him, I know. But open the telegrams.” 

In their order, the messages were opened. 
The first was dated New York, and was sent 
on the eve of his departure to learn his fate. 
“As Cesar,” said he, ‘‘consulted the oracles 
and diviners before going to battle, so do I, 
who am the Cesar of the legal world, since the 
temporary injunction was made permanent 
and Shayne’s given up. I prefer the art of 
the haruspex; but this is a legal holiday, and 
the live-stock market’s closed. So I revert 
to the daisy-petal divination. The halting- 
places on the road that takes me to my Caro- 
line are the petals on the flower of my fate, 
and to them I appeal. More anon. They 
end with ‘She loves me’ or Craighead’s 
obsequies may be arranged.” 

“T can’t understand him,”’ said Theodore, 
“any better than when I found him in the 
garden.” 

‘Oh, it’s perfectly plain, sweetheart,” cried 
Virginia. ‘‘Open the rest! Open the rest!” 

The next was from Peekskill, and consisted 
of the three words ‘‘She loves me.” The 
next, ‘‘She loves me not,” was from Pough- 
keepsie. Theodore, with Virginia sitting on 
his knee, read one after another, to the grow- 
ing excitement of both. Of course it was 
foolish, but Craighead was not to be judged 
by ordinary standards. He might have 
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worked himself up to a whimsical faith in this 
old-new divination. They were cast down at 
‘She loves me not” from Albany, and 
cheered by ‘‘She loves me” from Schenectady. 
Not a word came in addition except ‘ Hur- 
rah!” added to ‘‘She loves me,” sent from 
Chicago. 

“Hurrah!” cried Virginia. 

‘*But wait!” said Theodore, pulling her 
back to the perch from which she had sprung. 
‘There are several stops before he gets to 
Mr. Waddy’s. Wait!” 

‘‘Heaven have mercy!” the next ran. ‘‘I 
thought it was all right. Again the fall-guy 
of destiny, I must go on a local train. All in 
the air again. Oh, that this too, too solid 
flesh might melt!” 

On they went with the reading, and from 
one little Illinois town after another came the 
‘‘She loves me” and the ‘‘She loves me not” 
of the despairing Craighead. At last there 
came from the town of the Slattery Institute 
a wail of defeat: ‘‘She loves me not! The 
gods have done me dirt! Back to Chicago on 
the next train—and then the Rat Mort! I am 
still the Great Uncalled.”’ 

“Oh, the crazy fellow!” Virginia cried, her 
eyes full of tears. ‘‘Can’t we do something ? 
That telegram came this morning. There 
must be time. Oh, he’ll destroy his life—for 
a whim!” 

‘““They’s anothah done come sence dem,’ 
said Chloe. ‘‘The boy jest done gone when 
you come. Hyah it is.” 

They were enormously wrought up in open- 
ing it. 

“‘She loves me!” it read. ‘‘One of those 
petals was a water-tank. Caroline says so. 
Blest be the man who first invented tanks. 
Cards later. I have scored. The simple life 
henceforth. Come tothe wedding. Did you 
notice how I grasped the skirts of happy 
chance and grappled with my evil star? Oh, 
the game is easy when you learn it! From 
this day let no man be so dippy as to fail. 
She loves me.” Signed ‘‘The Great Craig- 
head—soon to be reorganized as Greater 
Craighead.” 

“Oh, oh,” cried Virginia. ‘‘What a load 
off our minds, sweetheart. Isn’t—it—a— 
good—world!” 

You may fill up the blanks vourself; Vir- 
ginia did. 
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WHEN God had formed the universe he thought 
Of all the marvels therein to be wrought, 
And to his aid fair motherhood was brought. 


“My lesser self, the feminine of me, 
She will go forth throughout all time,” quoth he, 
‘‘And make my world what I would have it be. 


“For I am weary, having labored so, 
And for a cycle of repose would go 
Into that silence which but God may know. 


“Therefore I leave the rounding of my plan 
To motherhood: and that which I began 
Let woman finish, in perfecting man. 


‘“‘She is the soil, the human mother-earth: 
She is the sun that calls the seed to birth: 
She is the gardener, who knows its worth. 


“From me all seed, of any kind, must spring. 
Divine the growth such seed and soil will bring, 


For all is me, and I am everything.” 


Thus having spoken to himself aloud, 
His glorious face upon his breast he bowed 
And sought repose behind a wall of cloud. 





Come forth, O God! Though great thy thought and good 
In shaping woman for true motherhood, 
Lord, speak again; she has not understood. 


The centuries pass, the cycles roll along, 
The earth is peopled with a mighty throng; 
Yet men are fighting, and the world goes wrong. 


Lord, speak again, ere yet it be too late. 
Unloved, unwanted, souls come through earth’s gate. 
The unborn child is given a dower of hate. 


Thy world progresses in all ways save one 
In motherhood, for which it was begun, 
Lord, Lord, behold how little has been done. 


Children are spawned like fishes in the sand. 
With ignorance and crime they fill the land. 
Lord, speak again, till mothers understand. 


It is not all of motherhood to know 
Creation’s pleasure, and deliverance’s woe. 
Who plants the seed should help the shoot to grow. 


And motherhood is not alone to breed 
The human race; it is to know, and heed, 
Its holiest purpose and its highest need. 


Lord, speak again, so woman shall be stirred 
With the full meaning of that mighty word, 
True motherhood. She has not rightly heard. 
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WNDER a rose-silk Chinese 

7 lamp, in a small but ex- 

} quisitely appointed library, 

j a woman sat reading. It 

: was not yet six o’clock, but 

the dull October day had 

already yielded to the pall 

of evening, and in the murky 

streets, strewn with wet au- 

tumn leaves, the lights shone with a blurred 
and feeble radiance. The forlorn drip, drip, 


of an uncertain drizzling rain upon the tin 
roofs of the adjoining buildings rose with 
mournful cadence to the windows of the 
glowing apartment on the tenth floor, but 
if any echo of it penetrated to the atmos- 
phere of warmth and comfort within, the 


woman in the chair was unconscious of 
it, so absorbed was she in the book be- 
fore her. 

The soft glow of the electric light, as it 
filtered through the rose-tinted silk of the 
lamp, touched with a warm and tender radi- 
ance the mahogany furniture of the room, 
and rested more intimately upon the passive 
figure of the woman in the chair. She was 
a woman of unusual beauty—beauty of a 
type, it is true, likely to be termed by other 
women doll-like; by men, exquisitely simple 
and ingenuous. The fact that it was neither 
but added to its charm. As she lay luxuri- 
ously relaxed in her chair, this woman im- 
pressed one with a sense of almost childlike 
dependence—a dependence born not so 
much of any inherent inability to face the 
rougher realities of life as of an innate un- 
willingness to do so; a woman to whom love 
meant service—from others; a woman who, 
because of her apparent helplessness, in- 
spired in the opposite sex that very desire to 
serve, and was thereby, indeed, able to gain 
more by means of a pout, a frown, or a few 
placid tears than the majority of her sex 
could usually hope to command, whatever 
might be their superiority in the matter of 
character or intellect. Her face in repose 
was exquisitely regular in feature, with a 
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skin like rose-tinted alabaster. Her hair, 
brown with a glint of red in the high lights, 
was parted in the center and drawn loosely 
back from an unruffled and almost perfect 
brow. Her eyes, softly brown and _ set 
widely apart, held one with a startled, won- 
dering stare which baffled while it allured, 
and left one with a certain sense of confu- 
sion as to whether it revealed an ingenuous 
personality or but concealed a complex one. 
Her mouth, large and well formed, with 
somewhat pallid lips, was perhaps a trifle 
lacking in humor, yet its serious expression 
while in repose comported well with the 
slightly melancholy aspect of her face. She 
was a woman bafflingly indeterminate—ele- 
mental, perhaps, and, like the elements, de- 
fying analysis, though whether this arose 
from simplicity or complexity even those 
who best knew her had confessed themselves 
unable to say. 

This woman, in a somewhat elaborate 
dinner-dress of white crépe de Chine, with 
dainty silk stockings and delicately molded 
ankles above the tiniest of white slippers, 
was absorbed in a bombastic romance of 
primitively raw Canadian border life while 
waiting for her husband to come home to 
dinner. 

As the mahogany clock on the mantle 
chimed the hour of six a maid entered the 
room, bearing a note upon a tray. The 
woman in the chair took it slowly, then bit 
her lip in angry disappointment as she hur- 
riedly read it. 

“Ellen,” she said, as she turned to the 
maid, ‘‘you may serve dinner as soon as it 
is ready. Mr. Holbrook will not be home 
to-night.” 

When the maid had withdrawn, the 
woman glanced again at the note, this time 
with elaborate care, then raising it to her 
dainty nostrils sniffed apprehensively. The 
frown on her face deepened as she reread its 
hurried lines, gazing at it a long time in 
silence. The note had been written an hour 
before. It said: 
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DEAR May: I find that it is necessary for me 
to run over to Philadelphia on business. I luckily 
have my grip at the office. Awfully sorry to leave 
) but expect to be back by to-morrow 


you alone, u 
‘ Yours, 


evening. de 


“Why didn’t he telephone ?” she said aloud. 
She was still staring at the letter with unsee- 
ing eyes when the maid summoned her to 
dinner. She arose listlessly. It was an an- 
noying experience to dine alone; in six years 
of married life it had happened many times, 
yet the resentment she invariably felt had 
never been lessened by its recurrence. 

After dinner the woman read again, but 
restlessly, and with frequent long pauses, 
during which she gazed for many moments 
at the same page without progressing be- 
yond its first two lines. Presently she 
threw the book angrily upon the table, and 
going to the piano played with indifferent 
skill a curious medley of popular airs, inter- 
spersed with bits from the better known 
operas. She drifted listlessly from one to 
another, ended with a crashing discord, rose 
impatiently, and, retiring to her boudoir, re- 
moved her dress and corsets. After gazing 
at herself questioningly for some time in the 
mirror, she threw on a richly embroidered 
Chinese kimono, and once more entering 
the library sank with a momentary sigh of 
comfort and relief into the chair beside the 
table. A pleasing aura of perfume sur- 
rounded her. She took a magazine lazily 
from the table, opened it at haphazard, and 
began to read the first article that met her 
gaze. It was called ‘‘A Parable,” and she 
read it with ever-deepening interest: 

“Hand in hand they wandered down the 
dim aisles of the forest, and through the 
dewy meadows starry with daisies they ran 
laughing in the glory of the rising sun. At 
last they came to a shining beach, at the 
shore of the Infinite Ocean of Life, and 
paused, expectant. One great pebble, gleam- 
ing like a star upon the white sand, seemed 
so beautiful to them that all the thousands 
of others were but as common bits of stone 
beside it. In the glory of its light they ap- 
peared to each other as of Heaven itself. 
And their thoughts were of Love and Death, 
for Life seemed too small to hold their joy. 
Then they heard a voice from afar off, say- 
ing, ‘Keep the shining Stone forever with 
you, and in its light shall you find all happi- 
ness; but take care lest, through neglect, its 
brightness grow dim, for its light is the 
Light of Love.’ They looked into each 
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other’s eyes, and the future seemed a path- 
way to Heaven. 

‘“Then the man built a hut, and they 
placed the shining Stone within it, and the 
hut shone with the glory of a palace. 

‘“Time passed, and the man worked, and 
the woman thought, and they forgot the 
Stone, and dust and cobwebs covered it. 
After a time the woman saw that the light of 
the Stone was growing dim: the hut began 
to seem bare and cold without its glowing 
radiance. The man shivered as he returned 
from his daily task, yet knew not why. 
They looked about, and sighed. 

““One night, as the man returned from his 
work, he saw among the trees a shining light 
that flamed in the air before him and dazzled 
his eyes. And he turned and followed it, but 
the woman sat alone in the darkness and wept. 

“For a long time the man followed the 
flaming light, and when at last he had come 
up with it and tried to clasp it to his heart 
it burnt his soul, and he returned to the hut 
in bitterness and sorrow. 

“Then the man and the woman took the 
stone and washed it with their tears, but it 
was cold and dark, and but a common pebble, 
like all the others. Again their thoughts were 
of Love and Death, but this time because 
Life seemed too small to hold their pain. 

‘“One evening, as they sat alone in the 
darkness, a little child came, and they gave 
it the Stone to play with. For a long time 
the child played with the Stone, and it 
seemed to them, as the days went by, that 
once more the hut was lit with the glory of 
the past; but at night the child took the 
Stone and slept with it, close to its heart, for 
it loved the Stone. 

‘“Then came a time when the child cried 
out in the night in great suffering, and they 
hastened to it; and as they ministered to it 
together, they saw the Stone lying close to 
the child’s heart. Their tears fell upon it, 
and lo! it shone as before, and in its dazzling 
glory the hut once again became as a palace. 
And they took the child to their hearts, and 
wept for joy.” 

As she finished, the woman let the maga- 
zine slip from her lap, and from her bosom 
drew a small gold locket, pendent from a 
thread-like chain. She opened it, and with 
tear-suffused eyes gazed with an _ infinite 
depth of longing at the baby face therein, 
the face of a child of a year—now but a 
memory. She arose, threw herself upon a 
couch, and with the locket pressed close to 
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her lips wept softly, convulsively, for a time. 
At last she slept. 

It was long after midnight when she 
awoke with a shiver, and glanced about the 
room. The opened letter, lying where she 
had dropped it upon the floor, brought her 
back to a realization of the earlier events of 
the evening. She arose from the couch and 
paced moodily up and down the room, paus- 
ing from time to time before a large ma- 
hogany writing-desk which stood in one of 
its corners. After contemplating this object 
in silence for perhaps the tenth time, she ap- 
proached it with a swift and sudden deter- 
mination, and, opening one of the drawers, 
drew out a japanned tin despatch-box, 
striped about its edges with gold bands. 
Seating herself in the chair, she placed the 
box upon her knees and regarded it with an 
expression of deep aversion. From her in- 
tent contemplation of the box, it was evi- 
dent that she was considering whether or 
not to open it. Her first impulse, a reaction 


evidently from that which had caused her to 
take it from the desk, was to return it to the 
drawer unopened, but this first and best 
resolution evidently gave way to a final and 


more dangerous one. She leaned over and 
took from the table a heavy Moorish knife, 
souvenir of a hasty stop at Gibraltar while 
en route to Naples upon her wedding trip, 
and carefully inserting its point beneath the 
edge of the lid attempted to force the cover 
from the box. 
ing; the metal bent and crumpled as she put 
forth all the strength of her round, white 
wrist. Presently, with a rending sound, the 
lock tore away from the front of the box, 
and the bent lid fell backward. The box 
contained a mass of papers, canceled checks, 
and other documents, but on top of these lay 
a package of letters, tied about with a nar- 
row blue ribbon. With an eager cry the 
woman seized the package, allowing the box 
to slip unheeded from her lap to the floor, 
and in frenzied haste tore it open, and be- 
gan to examine its contents. 

The letter which lay upon the top was a 
bulky one, enclosed in a large manila en- 
velope, addressed to her husband in a wom- 
an’s handwriting. Within it were a photo- 
graph, a half-dozen or more faded violets, a 
note written upon heavy gray paper, and a 
large number of closely written sheets which 
had evidently been hurriedly torn from a 
diary. Casting the violets from her as 
though they had been polluted, the woman 


It was a difficult undertak- 
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seized the photograph, and holding it be- 
neath the light regarded it with bitter jn- 
tentness. It was the photograph of a 
woman of some twenty-six or eight years of 
age, with strong yet extremely attractive 
features; the face oval and a trifle thin; the 
eyes large, dark, and full of witchery; the 
mouth sensitive and somewhat wistful in ex- 
pression—the face of a woman who pos- 
sessed in no small degree that mysterious 
and magnetic charm which, intangible as 
the spirit of life itself, yet manifests itself 
with dynamic force in all human relations, 
to differentiate its possessors from the com- 
monplace. The woman in the chair gazed 
long and silently at the photograph, the in- 
tensity of her emotions showing itself in the 
nervous biting of the under lip so character- 
istic of her when emotionally aroused. ‘You 
devil, you thin-faced, lying devil,” she ex- 
claimed in impotent rage, then crushed the 
picture into a shapeless mass and threw 
it from her onto the floor. For a moment 
she grasped the arms of the chair in silent 
fury, her face set in hard lines, then seized 
the letter and began to read it. 
New York, October 18, 19—. 

Oh, my dear, my dearest dear, how little it seems 
you have understood of all that I said last night 
and how greatly I had hoped that you would un- 
derstand all! In doing what I have done I cannot 
bear to think that you, of all people in the world, 
should think me cruel, heartless, selfish—those 
were the things you said, dear. 

I have told you what lies before us, and it seems 
you will not understand, and yet I know that you 
must. There is but one way. I have written you 
many letters, and spoken to you many times, from 
my heart, in my little book of thoughts—I did not 
think ever to have you read it, but now it seems 
best that you should, so I have torn out the pages 
and am sending them to you. 

Read them, and destroy them, dear, and if you 
do not understand then I cannot hope that you 
ever will. I do not want you to come to Phila- 
delphia. Good-by, my dearest, and may God’s 
blessing be with you always. 

Your 

The woman placed the letter listlessly 
upon the table—what she had read some- 
how seemed different from what she had ex- 
pected to read, though just what she had ex- 
pected even she could not perhaps have said. 
She took up the folded sheets of the diary, 
and began to read them slowly, one by one, 
her face pale, eagerly tense, yet betraying a 
slightly puzzled expression, as though she 
were oppressed with a sense of mystery, of 
something intangible, beyond her compre- 


hension. 
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The entries in the diary had been made 
at irregular intervals, and were not dated— 
they were evidently but a careless jotting 
down of impressions, of thoughts, of ex- 
periences, often unimportant, frequently 
contradictory—word-photographs of those 
varied emotional and material experiences 
which in the aggregate form the kaleido- 
scope of life. 


Monday. 

I took Judge Rockwood’s letter to Mr. 
Holbrook to-day; he will take my case. I 
am glad that this is so, for he is one of those 
men in whom one instinctively feels confi- 
dence—I liked him at once. The judge 
tells me he is married, which is not at all 
surprising, and I should think his wife 
would be absurdly fond of him. The trip 
down-town was wretched—enough snow in 
the streets, I should think, to last nicely 
through June. I didn’t suppose there was 
so much in all the heavens above, but then, 
it couldn’t have come from the other place. 
I got back to the studio looking like a little 
Christmas tree, and am to see him again on 
Wednesday. Burroughs has returned ‘The 
Quest” again, and wants a different ending. 
In future I think I shall submit him a nice 
select collection of endings and after he has 
picked out one he likes write a story to fit it. 
It would save time—editors are a queer lot. 





Tuesday. 

I have been busy all the evening getting 
together Duncan’s letters to take to Mr. 
Holbrook to-morrow—a frightful experience. 
It seems queer that marriage should be made 
so easy, and the other thing so very hard. 
Sometimes I think it is like a rat-trap—the 
way in is so enticingly attractive—and there 
isn’t any way out, generally, unless it be 
with torn and bleeding feelings and a lacer- 
ated heart—for the innocent. The guilty 
merely deny everything and go scot free. 


Wednesday. 

The trip down-town to-day was horrid. I 
had to stand all the way to the bridge. Mr. 
Holbrook was very kind, but seemed pre- 
occupied. I met him at twelve, as I had 
agreed, and when we had finished talking it 
was one, and luncheon-time, so he simply 
liad to ask me to lunch with him, poor man. 
We went to M s, and I enjoyed it im- 





mensely—I had never been in the down- 
town place before. 
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I really believe that Mr. Holbrook does 
love his wife, which is refreshingly pleasant, 
and as it should be. He spoke of her in the 
sweetest way. I’m glad, and I should think 
she would be. 

When I got off at Sixty-sixth Street I saw 
one of Duncan’s friends in the station— 
thank Heaven he was in too much of a 
hurry to catch the train to see me. I am 
not sure, exactly, that I am going to like it 
in New York now—so many disagreeable 
things happened when I was here last—so 
few that I care to remember. 

It seems Mr. Holbrook’s first name is 
James—I suppose they call him Jim. It’s 
funny that I have always particularly hated 
that name. 


Monday. 

I have had two stories rejected to-day and 
feel that I am at last in the literary shambles. 
I suppose I ought to feel terribly blue, but 
somehow I don’t. I only feel sleepy, having 
spent a large part of last night rising at 
stated intervals to pour water on the janitor’s 
cats. My feeling for cats has, as a conse- 
quence, changed from simple aversion to 
deepest hatred. 

I have Jost my pen in the ink-well and 
think I shall go to bed. 


Wednesday. 

Mr. Holbrook came in late this afternoon 
with some papers for me to sign. I should 
have thought he would have sent one of his 
clerks, but it seems that he lives not far from 
here, on Seventy-second Street. I talked to 
him in my very best voice for half an hour, 
and told him about my literary work. He 
seemed very much interested, but whether in 
my stories or in me I couldn’t just make 
out. After he left I wrote for three hours, 
and am now inky and tired. I sometimes 
wonder where the days go to. However, it’s 
consoling to think that there are just as 
many in the future as there have been in the 
past. 

Mr. Holbrook, it seems, knows Duncan’s 
people slightly. I don’t think he likes them 
any more than I do. He said old Mrs. 
Whittridge was ugly, deaf, and lame, but a 
good woman. Even the fact of her being 
my mother-in-law has never made me deny 
that, though I thought the ‘“‘but” superflu- 
ous. Anyway, it is a great comfort to have 
some one around who understands, and still 
likes you a bit. 
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Sunday. 

If Mr. Holbrook is right my case will 
come up in May, and I shall be free—after 
these four wretched years. I am lying in 
bed, writing and thinking—somehow it 
seems as though I had been awake thinking 
ever since I can remember. There seems to 
be such a lot of past to think about that I 
don’t seem to feel like getting up and sup- 
plying myself with any more—I’m afraid 
that as a collector of pasts I’m_ not 
entirely a success. Still, there is breakfast 
to think about. 


Mr. Holbrook came in at tea-time with 
some more papers, and some violets—he 
said they seemed lonely in the cold ice-box. 
So was I, and we consoled each other. I 
wonder if his wife would mind. I’m afraid 
I shall have to take my conscience out of 
storage and polish it up for immediate 
use. 


Monday. 
This has been a glorious day, and Bur- 
roughs has taken my novelette with the third 
ending. The price was absurd, only a hun- 
dred dollars. I haven’t had any word about 
“The House Divided.” Writing a play, it 
seems, is only the end of the beginning. 


Wednesday. 

Holbrook has just been here, and 
gone. I wore my pink tea-gown. He said 
it was exquisite. I suppose I might have 
told him that I made it myself, but then, 
men never understand those things. He 
said his wife had gone to Boston to visit 
some relatives, and suggested that we dine 
together; but I thought I wouldn’t, though I 
confess I should have liked to immensely—I 
hate dining alone. He seemed sorry, but 
did not ask again. Somehow his face seems 
almost always sad. I wonder if he is happy. 
He doesn’t say much about his wife, but 
perhaps that is a sign that he is. I never 
had much use for men who start out by tell- 
ing you how madly they love their wives and 
then ask you to dinner. 

It seems she has brown hair, and is very 
pretty. 


Mr. 


Thursday. 
This day seems to have had so much more 
beginning than ending. Perhaps I expected 
too much of it. I’ve been thinking about 
doing things all day and haven’t accom- 
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plished a thing. No one knows how I love 
to think about doing things—there is some- 
thing so quiet and restful about it—but when 
night comes and you look back, the things you 
might have done, and haven’t, appal you. 

I think I need excitement of some sort, 
I’m getting bored. I wonder what Mr. Hol- 
brook is doing this evening. 


Friday. 

“The House Divided” has come back 
with a letter saying that just at present they 
regret, etc., etc. It’s funny how managers 
love to put plays off. I wish I could find 
one some time who would take an interest in 
putting one on. 

Some one telephoned me this afternoon 
while I was out. I wonder if it could have 
been Mr. Holbrook. It must have been— 
the few friends I have in New York do not 
know that I am here. I’m sorry I missed 
him. 


Sunday. 

The waking time is surely the hardest 
time of all; the whole weight of the world— 
my world—seems to descend upon my 
shoulders. It did, this morning, with un- 
usual suddenness, and ever since I have been 
doing nothing with none of the exhilaration 
I usually feel when so engaged. In despera- 
tion I went for a drive in the park—it 
was too slushy to walk. The cab-horse 
evidently thought it was too slushy to 
drive as well, for when we got back and 
drove up in state to the studio door, he 
promptly went down on his knees and 
seemed to be offering up fervent thanks 
upon his safe return. - 


After all, writing all the evening is not the 
most ideal way of spending one’s time, 


I wonder if 


though it may lead to fame. 
I think 


Mr. Holbrook has gone to Boston. 
I shall go to bed. 


Monday. 

Mr. Holbrook did not go to Boston. He 
stopped in for a few moments on his way 
up-town, and I gave him some tea. He told 
me some things about my case—the papers 
were served on Duncan in Chicago. Then 
we talked about books. I love to hear him 
say things—so many people only talk. 

It seems to me that I have never met a 
man who was so entirely sympathetic and 
congenial. Our ideas about things seem to 
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agree perfectly. When he is interested his 
face lights up with the most delightfully 
boyish smile—irresistibly charming. He likes 
George Meredith as much as I, which is say- 
ing a great deal. I’m glad I have met him. 
He tells me his wife is still out of town. I 
wonder what she is like. 

I think he would have stayed longer if I 
had asked him, but I didn’t. I wish I had 
now—there seems to be something pecu- 
liarly lonely about this studio. I think it 
needs more furnishings. 


Wednesday. 

It has been bitterly cold to-day, with a 
sky like ashes. If spring would only come, 
or if I could only go and meet it halfway, 
how glad I should be. I walked down to 
Thirty-fourth Street, and unfortunately met 
Isabel Brennan. She grinned like a Ches- 
hire cat and asked after Duncan. She knows 
perfectly well that we have been separated 
for over a year and a half. She simply loves 
to tear at your heart, under the protection of 
that everlasting smile. I wish I might al- 
ways know where she and a great many 
other people are going to be, in time to ar- 
range to be somewhere else myself. 

This ink seems to be all fur, and I am 
tired and lonely, and I wish—however, that’s 
absurd. 


Saturday. 

Mr. Holbrook and I went to a matinée 
to-day. I suppose I shouldn’t have gone, 
but neither of us had a thing to do, and 
after all I can’t see that it did anyone any 
harm—his wife is still in Boston, it seems, 
and I was particularly anxious to see Willie 
Collier. We laughed and laughed, and I 
forgot—and perhaps he did—if indeed there 
was anything he wanted to forget. I’m sure 
two people so given to laughter were never 
meant for tears. After the matinée Mr. 
Holbrook suggested dinner, and I hadn’t the 
heart to refuse. We went to the old L——. 
Such delightful things I hadn’t eaten since I 
was in Paris. The experience put quite a 
gilt frame upon my mind. We listened to 
the music, over our coffee, until after nine, 
and then I came back to the studio. It is 
now after eleven, and I have been thinking 
—many unwished-for thoughts that, like un- 
bidden guests, come and make themselves 
at home in my mind and drive away all 
the happy thoughts. Somehow it seems as 
though I had stolen all the pleasure of to- 
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day from some one else—some one who 
has more right to it than I, and yet I 
was but a gleaner in her neglected fields. 
I wish—but then, I have no right even 
to wish. Oh, Jim, Jim, I strongly advise 
you to have nothing further to do with me; 
I am terribly afraid that I am a_ very 
wicked person. 


Sunday. 

Here it is to-night, as it has a way of being 
about this time of day, and somehow I 
haven’t been able to work very well. I am 
lonely—that is a bare and miserable fact. 
She came back to-day—I wonder if Jim is 
happier, now. If he loves her she is a 
lucky woman, but not many women know 
how to take care of that priceless gift. I’m 
sure you cannot do it by locking it up, as 
you would jewels, in a safe-deposit box. 
Jim said he liked me so much because of 
my sympathy—my understanding of things. 
After all, do not all men say that when they 
suddenly find themselves no longer bored? 
It seems as though there is something in the 
very name of wife that bores a man. I 
wonder if I would bore him, too, if I were 
no longer stolen fruit. I think I had better 
not see him so much from now on. I wrote 
him a note to-day, but decided not to send 
it, so the waste-basket claimed it for its own. 
What a time there would be if all the waste- 
paper baskets in the world should suddenly 
give up their dead! 


Tuesday. 

To-day has been a glorious day of days. 
The sun is shining, and spring is here— 
almost—and I believe Lehmann is going to 
take my play. And I got a dream of a hat 
this morning at W s—not one of the big 
ones—Jim doesn’t like them, he says. He 
came in for a few moments this afternoon 
and thought the hat was lovely. I’ve been 
building air-castles all the evening. They 
are so convenient; when they fall to pieces— 
as they always do, of course—they’re so easy 
to build up again. 


I think I shall go to bed. It makes me 
feel wicked, sometimes, just to think of cer- 
tain people. 


Wednesday. 
To-day I have worked, thank the Lord. 
After all, my work is heaven, and in it I can 
forget that my world is out of tune. 
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I walked all the way down to Fourteenth 
Street and back before dinner, and I am 
cold and tired, and strongly suspect that I 
am going to have the grippe. 


Monday. 

It seems years since I last wrote in this 
diary. I was right about the grippe; it has 
claimed me for its own for nearly two weeks, 
and I have stayed in my bed and watched 
the days go by without feeling the least de- 
sire to get up and assist them in their flight. 
Yesterday I came to the conclusion that my 
doctor is a horse-doctor in disguise, so I tied 
up my head in a towel dipped in ice-water 
and decided to await death calmly and with- 
out his assistance, but he made me take it 
off. Jim laughed when I told him about it. 
He came up at five to-day. I wouldn’t let 
him come before, though he kept telephon- 
ing and inquiring about me. I dragged my- 


self out of bed, put on my kimono, and sat 
up very straight and dignified, on the divan 
and my feet—though it almost killed me. I 
have taken so much quinine that when peo- 
ple speak to me they seem miles away. I 
heard Jim’s voice from afar off—perhaps it 


was just as well that he seemed so remote, 
or I might have been tempted to put my 
head on his shoulder and just cry. After- 
ward he went out and got me a little fat 
quail and some violets, and was so kind and 
dear that I don’t see how I ever got along 
without him all these days. I’m sorry—but 
if I begin to feel sorry now I’m afraid I 
shall never stop. 


Tuesday. 

This must be the furnace’s afternoon out 
—the place feels like a refrigerator—or it 
may only be that I am having a chill. I do 
not feel so well to-day..I am afraid I 
should not have gotten up yesterday. The 
doctor said I was mad to think of such a 
thing; but I couldn’t very well have received 
Jim lying in bed—as I do the doctor. I 
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must stop now to eat some chicken-broth— 
it’s lucky they have a café in this building. 


Keeping alive seems to tax my strength 
considerably, especially as I am obliged to 
lie in bed all day. I hope Jim doesn’t come. 
I can’t get up. Perhaps I had better have 
the doctor send in a nurse for a few days, 
though I can’t possibly afford it. The doc- 
tor suggested that I try to feel more cheerful, 
but I told him that I didn’t see how I could 
until I did. He seems to know all the peo- 
ple in this building, and talks about them 
outrageously. If he were a woman he would 
be a fearful gossip; but I suppose, being a 
man, he is only sociable. 


Jim did come, after all, and I let him 
come into the room and sit on the edge of 
the bed, the way the doctor does. The 
room was a trifle upset—my blue silk stock- 
ings, which I had been darning, were over 
the back of the chair, but he didn’t seem to 
notice anything. He said I needed some- 
thing to cheer me up, which was true—until 
he came, at least. We talked about all sorts 
of things, and I quite forgot my headache. 
I think he must have had a row with his 
wife, though he didn’t say so, but he had 
all the earmarks of it, and when I asked 
him what he looked so worried about he 
laughed, somewhat bitterly, I thought, and 
said that, having been accused of most of 
the crimes on the calendar, he was some- 
what worried for fear he should be unable 
to live up to his reputation. I wonder if it 
could have been about me. In fact I won- 
der if she knows abovt me at all. I fancy 
that she does—all men tell their wives a 
little, for fear they might imagine a great 
deal. However, in this case there was not 
much to tell. It’s queer to feel that in ac- 
cepting so little of his kindness and sym- 
pathy I have in some way robbed her. Per- 
sonally I don’t believe it—but I am too tired 
and ill to think any more about it to-night. 


The second instalment of ‘‘ The Other Woman ’’ will appear in the November issue. 








The Fourth Man 
By Horatio Winslow 


ND I was the fourth man, that’s all— 

just the fourth man, but God took 
after me that night, and he hasn’t let me rest 
since.” 

Colray looked at him curiously; the story 
was turning out much better than he had ex- 
pected. “God?” 

“Yes, God. You’ve read in your Bible 
maybe how God’s kind and merciful, but 
he’s not that way to the man who’s broken his 
laws the way we did. No, he’s hard, and he 
won’t let you rest by day or by night. Three 
years now, ever since it happened, he’s been 
after me. Time after time I’ve said, ‘Now 
I'll settle down—now [I'll live right.’ But 
he won’t let me; each time he has driven me 
on. From Portland to Portland he’s driven 
me, losing me a friend here and a job there, 
till now I’m flat on my back begging you for 
a meal to live. That’s what it is to go 
against God.” 

The mechanical piano had stopped, and 
there was no untoward noise save when the 
colored waiter set down or gathered up the 
dishes. The man carefully devoured the 
last scrap on his plate. He was no ordi- 
nary loafer; that was plain at a glance. The 
square jaw, the trim lips, the eyes with the 
little wind-wrinkles at the corners, all told of 
life somewhere out of range of street-cars and 
policemen. 

Colray fished for the story just as a fisher- 
man casts fly after fly for a lurking trout. 
He could not ask pointblank for fear of 
frightening it away. He could only whip the 
troubled stream with repeated questions. 
“But if you were only the fourth man why 
didn’t God go after the first three as well as 
your” 

The man struck the table with his hand. 
“Why didn’t he? He did. By land or by 
water you’ll never see Ed Ryan nor Sam 
Kincairn nor Matey Carey again. They 
paid their price. Murder and quick death 
was what they got; but God wouldn’t let no 
man kill me. He’s kept me living and suf- 


fering ever since—me that was only in it at all 
because I couldn’t noways pull out of it.” 
“How was that?” Colray queried. 
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“How? Why, by reason of my being boss 
of the construction gang and one of the big- 
gest men in the county. Who else should 
Ed and Sam and Matey come to excepting 
me? And what could I do? In that Western 
country you’ve got to be in everything that 
goes on—you can’t be an opposition party. 
You understand me? Of course the boy 
hadn’t done anything to me, but I had my 
work to finish and I had to have their good- 
will, and what could I do but go in with 
them ?” 

There was an uproar of excitement at the 
rear of the restaurant. A paper lantern had 
blown into a gas-jet and flamed merrily until 
the nearest waiter extinguished it. 

The man looked with a shudder. “Fire!” 
he said. ‘When I first went West I thought 
I’d never get enough of open fires, but now I 
never want to see one again; and if Ed and 
Sam and Matey were alive they’d say the 
same thing—they’d say the same thing.” 

“How did you start out?” interrupted 
Colray. 
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Drawings by Dan Sayre Groesbeck 
‘**GOD TOOK AFTER ME THAT NIGHT, AND 
HE HASN’T LET ME REST SINCE” 
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Greens 


‘“*MIKE A? 


AND HIS SIXTEEN MEN NEVER RAISED A GUN, 


BUT SHIVERED 


AND TOLD US TO PLEASE GO AWAY” 


“You mean how cid we come to get the 
boy? Well, it was like this: The sheriff was 
Mike Connors, and he’d sworn to the gov- 
ernor that he’d never let the boy be taken 
from him unless. it was over his dead body. 
He had a whole car for the boy and his 
crowd—sixteen men all armed, to say noth- 
ing of the conductor and the rest of the 
train-crew. They were all inside with the 
boy; we were on the outside. How could 
we ever have got the boy if they’d stuck to 
their guns like men? How could we? The 
car was on the Limited, and the Limited 
didn’t stop at the town, but only at a water- 
tank five miles away. And there we met the 
Limited—about fifty of us. 

“*Tf you start to break in this car we'll 
shoot,’ squeals Mike Connors. 

“*Shoot and be damned!’ says Ed Ryan, 
and picking up an ax he smashed down the 
door while Mike and his sixteen men never 
raised a gun, but shiv ered and told u> to go 
away—to please go away! 

“When the door fell through in jumped 
Ed Ryan and Sam Kincairn and Matey 
Carey and me, the fourth man. There was 
the boy in one corner not knowing what to 
make of it and Mike and his sixteen men 
standing like rag dolls with their guns in their 
hands. 

‘If you touch him, 
orders to shoot.’ 

‘Take my advice,’ says Ed Ryan, ‘and 
keep your mouth shut, because if you don’t 
I’ll plug you like a dog!’ 


> says Mike, ‘I’ve got 
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“ And that bum sheriff, who ought to have 
been a lace-maker or a spittoon-cleaner in- 
stead of a man, he kept his mouth shut and 
his gun down while Ed Ryan grabbed the 
poor boy by the collar and handed him over 
to Sam and Matey and me, and we put him 
outside.” 

Again the negro waiter passed among the 
tables. In his face there was something at 
once brutal and childlike. The man looked 
at him and shook his head. 

“What could you expect from those people, 
anyhow? They’re nothing but children. 
They can’t think or reason like a white man, 
and that ain’t something I thought of just 
now either: I knew it all the time. I knew 
we were in the wrong, but what could J 
do? Here was this boy—that’s all he was, 
just a boy; a kind of crazy loon, too—not 
knowing what he’d done or what was going 
to be done to him. I remember he says to 
me, ‘Don’t hurt my hand,’ and he held it up 
where he had a cut on it and it was sore. 
Once when I had the horrors that was all I 
saw—the boy holding out his hand to me and 
asking me not to hurt it.” 

The man stopped and stared sightlessly at 
the window. 

“And what happened next?” 

“Next? Next we were outside the car. 
‘Steam up!’ Ed Ryan says to the engineer, 
and the Limited started with the heads of all 
the tourists hanging out of the windows 
every man Jack wondering what the excite 
ment was in our little God-forsaken corne. 





Horatio Winslow 


of the world. T’ll always remember a 
woman in white that was on the platform. 
‘Qh, I wish I could get off,’ she says, ‘and see 
what’s going to happen!’ 

“Well, the four of us, we started the proces- 
sion to the place where the thing had been 
done, a lonely spot in the road between the 
schoolhouse and where the girl had lived. 
It was an awful march. Bad as I was I 
wouldn’t have been there at all if there’d 
been any way out of it, but I wasn’t as bad as 
them that followed us—no, not so bad by a 
good deal. 
~ “You wouldn’t believe it if I was to show 
you a picture of all the people that followed 
us, people who had no more business there 
than I’d have in Congress—no, not so much. 
The story of what we were going to do had 
spread through the whole country, and we 
had old men following us. old men with white 
faces and shaking 
heads, that looked 
as if they hadn’t 
been out of the 
house for years; 
and there were 
young men—some 
of them college 
educated—who 
ought to have put 
their eyes out be- 
fore they saw 
what they went 
to see; and there 
were even little 
boys holding on 
to their fathers’ 
hands and skip- 
ping and jump- 
ing as if they 
were going to a 
picnic. And then 
there was a crowd 
of people from 
the city who’d 
heard about it 
somehow, and in 
with them there 
was a woman 
in man’s clothes. 
Isaw her myself.” 

“And they all 
followed you?” 

“Every one. It 
was horrible like, 
and yet it was 


“VE 
funny, too. The 


PAID UP,” HE SAID. 
WITH GOD AGAIN” 
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poor black boy sits in the cart with Sam 
Kincairn, and, like everybody that’s crazy, 
he’s tickled to death because he’s the 
whole show. Somebody’d given him a 
Bible. Of course he couldn’t read, but 
he held it upside down before his eyes and 
made his lips move as if he was reading, 
and when somebody’d come up alongside 
he’d tear out a page and give it to him. 
And then he’d laugh—he’d laugh just as 
natural as you or me. He laughed until 
Sam Kincairn jumped out of the cart because 

he couldn’t stand it to hear the poor boy. 
“Tt was all wrong. They never proved 
that the boy was within a mile of the place, 
and even if they had proved it on him it 
wasn’t his fault. He was a fool; he didn’t 

know any more than «. little child. 
“Oh, that ride, that ride! I thought it was 
never going to end, but it did, and when we 
got to the place 
there was another 
crowd just as big 
waiting for us. 
And what do you 
think they did 
when they saw 
the poor boy? 
They cheered, 
cheered—and him 
sitting in the cart 
with the Bible 
in his hands and 
laughing and as 
proud and happy 
as if he was presi- 
dent of the United 
States. 

‘“‘And what 
happened then ? 
I tell you, I think 
of it night and 
day. It sits in 
my head, and I’m 
never rid of it. 
If it goes it comes 
back again. The 
Lord’s gone after 
me in many ways, 
but that’s the 
worst of all—when 
he makes me 
remember what 

happened then. 
‘Already they’d 
a driven a big iron 
- post into the 
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ground, and they had kerosene and kindlings 
of all sizes, and chains. 

“* Well,’ Ed Ryan says, ‘we might as well 
begin.’ And he jumped from his horse and 
went over to where the boy——”’ 

A warning shout came from the nearest 
waiter. Once more the lantern had swung 
against the gas-jet, and this time there was 
no long arm to crush it out. Simultaneously 
Colray and the Westerner started for the 
stairway. The flame had communicated 
with some cheese-cloth drapery and this with 
the flimsy partition itself, so that the place 
was bright with fire, while guests and waiters 
scrambled for the fortunately broad exit. 

As the two reached the street it seemed to 
Colray that the Westerner had become 
strangely excited. He caught the nearest 
waiter by the arm. 

“Are they all out? Is everyone out?” 

“No, sah, the cook’s in there yet. There 
didn’t nobody get the cook out, and they 
won’t neither. He’s way in behind.” 

Colray turned suddenly, for the Westerner, 
with arms outstretched, had begun to pray. 
“God,” he said, “I did wrong once. I took 
the life of a poor black man when I didn’t 
have any business taking it. Now, God, let 
me pay up. Let me save the life of this cook 
or else you finish me here 
in the fire!” 

As suddenly as he 
had begun he stopped, 
and ducking under the 
policeman’s arm 
plunged into the dark 
of the stairway. 
Through a film of smoke 
Colray saw him pass the 
windows, pushing stub- 
bornly toward the 
kitchen. 

“He'll never make 
it,’’ Colray breathed to 
himself, for already rib- 
bons of flame were 
twining the window- 
sills. 

Two minutes passed, 
three minutes. Then 
there came a cry at the 
head of the stairs, and 
through the choke 
crashed a singed figure 
bearing a man’s body. 
Colray caught him and 
helped to lay the 
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unconscious but breathing negro on the 
walk. 

Begrimed and bleeding as it was the West- 
erner’s face shone with a strange exaltation. 
“Tve paid up. Boy,” he said, “I’m square 
with God again. I’ve paid up.” 


Another Way 
By Robert Russell 


HE man involuntarily clutched tightly 

the’ letter he had been reading as he 
turned toward the maid who had quietly 
entered his office. 

“A very young gentleman to see you, 
Doctor Jarvis,” she said. ‘Shall I show 
him in?” 

“Ves.” 

The door closed noiselessly behind the girl 
as the physician rose and stood before the 
open window, the soft summer breeze on his 
tired face. At the sound of footsteps he 
turned again, and looked into the great 
brown eyes of his caller. In the contrast 
between the two there was the pathos which 
permeates all life. Doctor Jarvis, in the 
prime of a wonderfully successful career, was 


by William Oberhardt 
AT THE SOUND OF FOOTSTEPS HE TURNED AND LOOKED 
INTO THE GREAT BROWN EYES OF HIS CALLER 
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physically strong and mentally powerful; his 
visitor, a boy of perhaps twelve years, was 
pale and thin.’ His deep-set, serious eyes 
viewed the world out of a head supported by 
a framework of metal and leather. 

“Are you Doctor Jar- 
vis?” inquired the boy. 

“Ves,” answered the 
doctor. ‘‘Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

“T asked my nurse 
where you lived, but you 
mustn’t tell that I came to 
see you, or—Will you?” 

“Certainly not,” replied 
Doctor Jarvis reassuringly. 
“T never speak of my _profes- 
sional matters to anyone.” 

“T am very glad, sir,” mur- 
mured the boy, “‘for this is most 


Fraecietibie =? 


con—most——”’ ‘*l’M AWFUL SMALL AND YOUNG, SIR, AND I 


“Confidential ?” 

“Ves, sir. May I sit down? I 
get tired very easily, and if I came home 
tired they might find out where I’d 
been.” 

The big man hastily drew forward his 
large easy chair and gently placed pillows at 
the boy’s back. 

“Well, sir?” he said. 

“T’m awful small and young, sir, and I don’t 
know just how to begin. You will think I’m 
pretty crazy, I guess, but,’”’ and the little 
fellow looked intently at the doctor for a 
moment, “‘you seem to be kind and I don’t 
think I’ll mind telling you at all.” 

“Of course you won’t,” said Doctor Jar- 
vis, smiling. ‘‘Go right ahead.” 

“You see, sir—doctor,’’ began the boy, 
“I’m a cripple, but I’ve got kind of used to 
it, and even if I can’t play hard like the other 
boys, there are lots of things to sit and think 
about, and I can read pretty well now, 
and——” 

“And you may get better,” encouraged 
the doctor. 

“That’s just it,” continued the boy with 
more confidence. ‘‘They think I am better, 
and I heard them say that they were going 
to have Doctor Jarvis, the cele-bra-ted 
special——” 

“Specialist on spinal diseases?” 

“Yes, sir, specialist, come to see me and 
tell them whether or not I can go without 
this,” and the thin hand touched the ugly 
contrivance about his head. 


“Ah!” interposed Doctor Jarvis. “Let 


DON’T KNOW JUST HOW TO BEGIN” 


us hope I decide that you can. Do you want 
me to examine you now?” 

“But that’s the funny part,” said the boy 
slowly. “‘I would love to be like—like—well, 
the other boys, but there is something I want 
more—oh, so much more! I want you to tell 
them I can’t leave it off—yet.” 

Doctor Jarvis gazed at his patient in 
silence. He could not understand. ‘You 
want me - 

“Oh, I know how funny it sounds, but I 
do want you to do it for me.” 

‘But, my dear little fellow, you don’t know 
what you are asking—you don’t know what 
it would mean to you——”’ 

The boy rose from his chair with difficulty 
and came timidly over to the big, gentle man. 
“IT guess I’ll have to tell you why,” he said, 
as the doctor took in his own the emaciated 
hands, ‘‘and then I just know you’ll do it, 
for you are kind, and good, aren’t you?” 

‘Kind, yes; good, God knows.” 

“I’m going to tell you anyway, sir, because 
—because I just know you’ll understand. 
Perhaps you’ve been unhappy too? Last 
night, long after I’d gone to bed, papa and 
mama came and stood beside me. It was 
dark, and they thought I was asleep. It 
worries them when I don’t sleep, so I didn’t 
say anything—just let them think I was 
all right. ‘He’s better,’ papa said, and I 
heard mama crying a little. And then he went 
on, ‘We’ll have your wonderful Jarvis see 
him’—that’s you, you know, and—and I 
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can’t just remember the words he said, but he 
meant that if you said I could take off my sup- 
port, and be like the other boys, he wouldn’t 
worry about me any longer, and—and—” 

“Ves, little fellow, and what would he do?” 

““He’d go away—forever—so—so mama 
would be happy.” 

The boy did not try to be brave now; his 
sobs were pitiful. 

“Oh, no!” said Doctor Jarvis. 

“Yes, yes, sir, and—and mama don’t 
want him to go away—she don’t—she don’t. 
She just cried, 
and told him 
how he didn’t 
understand. 
And I just had 
to keep quiet, 
for I knew 
you’d help me.” 

‘*But why 

”? began the 
doctor. 

“Oh, T don’t 
understand it 
either, but papa 
thinks that 
mama don’t 
love him any 
more—I_ guess 
because she’s 
been with me so 
much — but 
papa knows 
I wouldn’t 
be happy with- 
out him, and 
while I have to wear this he will stay with 
us, and—and mama will be happy, too. 
Oh, do, do say I can’t take it off yet!” 

The boy’s fragile body shook with the 
intensity of his emotion as Doctor Jarvis 
carried him to the big chair and laid him 
against the soft pillows again. 

‘Rest a moment, little man,” he said, 
‘‘and tell me—I want to know the name of 
the bravest——”’ 

‘John Corrington,” and his eves closed. 


“OH, DO, 


I CAN'I 


Another Way 


By the side of the cripple’s chair stood the 
man, and the shame within his heart made 
him humble. Again he unfolded the letter 
which he had held crumpled in his hand, 
and his eyes sought the lines which would 
give him strength. 

“You know my affection for you, John 
Jarvis,” he read, ‘“‘and my trust in you. My 
husband and I came to this city to see you 
about one whose health means more to us 
than life. But if you do still care for me, 
help me to forget what you once were to 
me—do not 
make it so 
hard, as you 
did to-day in 
our one meeting 
since my mar- 
riage. I show 
my trust when 
I tell you that 
it has been the 
thought of you 
during these 
years that has 
kept from my 
husband and 
myself the un- 
derstanding of 
the love which 
he and I have 
for each other. 
Help a weak 
woman to be 
true to her 
husband in her 
every thought. 
Do this for the sake of your dearest friend, 
Alice Corrington.” 

The boy stirred in his chair. “Oh, I 
guess I’ve been asleep,” he said “and oh, 
sir, you’ll do it—you’ll tell them I can’t take 
it off—you’ll help me to keep papa and 
mama together?” 

The man’s strong arms were about the 
little body as he spoke. 

“Tl help you that way—or in another— 
and in everything—always.” 


TAKE IT OFF YET!”’? 
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“When Omer smote is bloomin lyre 
He'd ‘eard men sing by land an’ sea; 
An ' what he thought e might require 


"E went an'took-the same as me!” 


Eprror’s NotE:—We do not claim that these stories are new, but we have laughed 


over them, and so we pass them on to you. 


If you know of any that you think would 


cause a laugh send them in. We shall gladly pay for available ones. 


Hf neighbors next door were canning fruit, and 
' a crate of exceptionally fine plums stood on 
the porch. Little Bob and his. sister Sarah 
xood eying them with longing. Finally Bob mustered 
ap his courage and walked into the kitchen. 
“Delia,” he said to the cook, “dive me free 
plums.” 
“An’ what do you want of three plums?” asked 
Delia. 


“T want to dive Sarah one of ’em,”’ said Bob. 


Me 


“What is your name ?”’ asked the judge. 

‘Who—me, Jedge?” said a white-haired tottering 
aegro, peering with twinkling eyes from under bushy 
; brows at the judge, as he 
se nervously twirled a diiap- 
idated hat in his hand. 

“Yes, you,” said the 
_ judge sharply. 

“My name,” said the 
ancient one, “is Homer 
Ulysses Blackburn.” 

“How old are you?’’ next in- 
quired the judge. 

“Fur de love of Gawd, Jedge,”’ 
said the old negro, “I doan know,” 
and then with an aggravatingly win- 
ning smile he added, “but it does 
‘pear to me from de fun I has’ had dat I must be 
close on to a hundred.” 


be 


A college graduate, after years of almost unbe- 
lievable misfortunes, decided to appeal to a class- 
mate who had been very successful. He sought out 
the rich banker and was soon escorted into his pres- 
ence. The banker, impressed by the signs of suffer- 
ing and misfortune, in both the face and clothing of 
his old associate, said in a shocked manner, 

“Goodness man, what has happened to you ?” 

The unfortunate one began to tell his story. He 
~~ from one disaster to another. He told of the 

s of his wife, of the unfortunate speculation that 
had left him penniless, of broken health, of the death 
of his only son, and of his futile search for employ- 
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ment. As the tale unfolded the banker’s eyes began 
to dim with tears. His shouiders shook with sobs. 
He arose and walked unsteadily to a bell. A porter 
entered in response to the summons, and the banker 
said to him huskily: 

“James, throw this man out. He is breaking my 


heart.” 
5 


The pastor of a popular church in a suburban 
town received as a caller at his parsonage a young” 
matron carrying in her arms es 
a chubby-faced youngster. 

“T want the baby christ- 
ened,” the mother said. 

After the ceremony the 
clergyman started to write 
out the baptismal certificate 
required by the Board of 
Health. Forgetting for the 
moment the date of the 
month, he remarked to the 
mother, “This is the ninth, 
isn’t it?” 

“No, indeed, sir,” replied the young matron in- 
dignantly; “it’s only the third.” 


Me 


Gen. O. O. Howard, as is well known, is a man of 
deep religious principles, and in the course of the 
war he divided his time pretty equally between 
fighting and evangelism. Howard’s brigade was 
known all through the army as the Christian brigade, 
and he was very proud of it. 

There was one hardened old sinner in the brigade, 
however, whose ears were deaf to all exhortation. 
General Howard was particularly anxious to con- 
vert this man, and one day he went down in the 
teamsters’ part of the camp where the man was on 
duty. He talked with him long and earnestly about 
religion and finally said: 

“T want to see you converted. Won’t you come 
to the mourners’ bench at the next service ?”’ 

The erring one rubbed his head thoughtfully for a 
moment and then replied: 

“General, I’m plumb willin’ to be converted, but 
if I am, seein’ that everyone else has got religion, 
who in blue blazes is goin’ to drive the mules ?”’ 


47 
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The governor of the state was on an inspection 
tour ard visiting an insane asylum. While chatting 
with tne inmates to discover their mental vagaries, 
he was greatly surprised at the intelligence and 
mental poise displayed by one man. 

“Say, look here,”’ said the governor, “you are not 
insane, are you?” 

“No more than you are,” earnestly responded the 
man. “Iam sorry for all these people here, and I 
try to humor them. See that little man over there ? 
He thinks he is Napcleon, and 
he will tell you about cressing 
the Alps. That man next to 
him thinks he is a poached 
egg, and he will come over 
and ask you for a piece of toast, 
saying heis tired and wants to 
sitdown. That woman in the 
corner thinks she is Lucrezia 
Borgia. And es 

Here the governor inter- 
rupted by saying, “And who 
is the little man over there 
who is walking with such a pompous stride?” 

The other glanced at the man, his brow darkened, 
and he snapped out: “Oh! he thinks he is Julius 
Cesar; but he isn’t. Iam.” 


we 


“Ain’t you workin" to-d’y, Bill?” inquired a 
cockney as he encountered an acquaintance lolling 
by the roadside. 

“No, Hi ’ave a d’y all to meself.” 

“Ow is that?” asked his curious friend. 

“Well, you see, it is this w’y. Hi work in a dom- 
ino factory a-puttin’ of the spots on the bloomin’ 
little boards, and to-d’y they are a-makin’ all double 
blanks, so Hi ’ave a d’y hoff.” 


Ne 


A certain Sunday-school class in Philadelphia 
consists for the most part of youngsters who live in 
the poorer districts of the 
city. One Sunday the teacher 
told the class about Cain and 
Abel, and the following week 
she turned to Jimmie, a 
diminutive lad who, however, 
had not been present the 
previous session. 

“Jimmie,” she said, ‘‘I 
want you to tell me who 
killed Abel.” 

“*Tain’t no use askin’ 
me, teacher,” replied Jim- 
mie; “I didn’t even know 
he was dead.” 


he 


Much sobered by the importance of the news he 
had to communicate, youthful Thomas strode into 
the house and said breathlessly: 

““Mother, they have a new baby next door, and the 
lady over there is awful sick. Mother, you ought to 
go right in and see her.” 

“Yes, dear,” said his mother. “TI will go over in 
a day or two just as soon as she gets better.” 

“But, mother,’’ persisted Thomas, “I think you 


Did You Ever Hear This ? 


ought to go in right away; she is real sick, and maye 
you can do something to help.” 
“Yes, dear,” said the mother patiently, “but 
wait a day or so until she is just a little better.” 
Thomas seemed much dissatisfied at his mother’s 
apparent lack of neighborly interest, and then some- 
thing seemed to dawn on him, for he blurted out, 
“Mother, you needn’t be afraid—it ain’t catch- 


ing.” 
ye 


Things had been going wrong. The honeymoon 
was scarcely over, but already there was a widening 
rift in the lute. The newly married young woman 
was at home on a visit. Her mother and sisters 
were grouped sympathetically around as she re- 
counted one nerve-racking matrimonial experience 
after another. Her father, a banker, was listening 
in an amused manner to the talk. Finally he said, 

“ Lucy, to hear you talk one would think marriage 
was a failure.” 

She turned to him in exasperation and said 
vehemently, 

“Papa, marriage isn’t a failure—it’s a panic.” 


ye 


The elderly matron with the bundles, who was 
journeying to a point in Wisconsin and occupied a 


(f_ 


seat near the middle of the car, 
had fallen asleep. On the seat in 
front of her sat a little boy. The 
brakeman opened the door of the 
car and called out the name of 
the station the train was approach- 
ing. The elderly woman roused 
herself with a jerk. : 

“Where are we, Bobby?” 
she asked. 

“T don’t know, grandma,” an- 
swered the little boy. 

“Didn’t the brakeman say 
something just now ?” 

“No. He just stuck his head 
inside the door and sneezed.”’ 

“Help me with these things, Bobby!’’ she ex- 
claimed hurriedly. ‘This is Oshkosh. It’s where 
we get off.” 


ye 


I AM A UNION SOLDIER 
WOUNDED AT SHILOH 
PLEASE HELP ME. 


That was the sign he wore pinned on his coat. 
Minus one arm and one leg and clad in dusty and 
ragged blue, he stood a pathetic object on the street- 
corner. : 

A tall man, plainly a Southerner, with gray hair 
and flowing mustache, paused to glance at the sign. 
Then he tossed a five-dollar bill into the receptively 
waiting hat. 

“Thank you, thank you,” said the recipient of the 
unexpected favor heartily; and then, stirred by such 
munificence, he asked, “Do you do this because Iam 
a Union soldier?” 

“Yes and no,” replied the Southerner. “I was 
with Lee, and you are the first blooming Yank I have 
ever seen trimmed just to suit my taste.” 
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SNRY O. HAVEMEYER 
was the most autocratic busi- 
ness czar this country has 
ever seen. It was his gen- 
ius and his great adminis- 
trative ability that built up 
the American Sugar Refining 
Company. He did not trust 
his associates. The sugar trust 
; was a one-man company. In 
the first instalment of a series of articles 
jealing with the sugar trust and its methods, 
published in this issue, Mr. Norcross quotes a 
resolution adopted by the directorate of the 
sugar company in which the secretary, Mr. 
Heike, was ordered to give no financial re- 
ports to anyone except the president. Have- 
meyer had his own ideas about things, and 
when those ideas ran counter to the law of the 
country or moral obligation he brushed aside 
the law or the moral responsibility as un- 
worthy of recognition. 

The history of the sugar trust has never 
been adequately told—it probably never will 
de told in its minute details, for Havemeyer 
‘arried with him to the grave many facts that 
can never be resurrected. From what can 
be learned, however, from figures and 
records in the minutes of the company and 
the court proceedings in the various suits 
brought against the company, the most 
amazing tale of financial and commercial 
dutlawry is revealed. 

It seems almost a pity to indict the living 
directors of the company for the deeds of the 
sugar trust. They were puppets in the hands 
of Havemeyer. He decided what to do, and 
his board blindly obeyed his instructions. 
They must now pay for their supineness. It 
seems hardly possible that these men did not 
know of the criminal acts to which they sub- 
scribed, but as the story unfolds and Have- 
meyer’s complete ignoring of his associates 
is shown it may appear that they did not 
even know the details of the arrangements 
for which they blindly voted. They were paid 
fifty thousand dollars a year to do as they were 
told, and they obeyed with lackey-like celerity. 

In the present instalment it has been shown 
how the tremendous war with the Arbuckles 
cost the sugar trust at least seven millions of 
dollars; how an absurd and extravagant pay- 
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roll was maintained to take care ot court fa 
vorites and to secure blind acquiescence to the 
will of the overlord; how money was prodi 
gally spent and representatives of the people 
in Congress were corrupted to secure the im- 
position of a tariff on sugar by a Democratic 
Congress committed to free trade. 

In the next instalment Mr. Norcross wil! 
show how the sugar trust was the beneficiars 
of enormous rebates from the railroads, run 
ning into millions of dollars; how these re 
bates were utilized by the trust as a weapon to 
fight competition; how the beet-sugar indus 
try was throttled where it could not be bought 
and purchased where it could be reached by 
money. It will be told hew two traffic men 
were driven to their graves—each died of a 
broken heart—when the facts as to wide 


spread rebating became public through 
the suits brought by Attorney-General 
Moody. 


It is running far ahead of the story, but one 
of the most amazing revelations to come will 
show how, not later than the present year, 
when indictments were hanging over the 
heads of six directors of the trust for a 
conspiracy to throttle competition, a United 
States senator, one high in the councils of the 
Republican party and the Administration, 
interceded with the Attorney-General of the 
United States to thwart the prosecution, and 
even exerted pressure upon the President to 
have proceedings stopped. So powerful was 
this influence that the attorney-general 
wrote a letter, in the dead of a Sunday 
night, in his own handwriting, to the United 
States district attorney in New York, warning 
him of this effort to defeat justice and to 
be careful indeed of his premises before mov- 
ing. 

The history of the sugar trust is the history 
of the most lawless of all corporations. It 
has always battened upon a public necessity, 
and its tax has been a tax on hunger. With 
the tariff off sugar it would be two cents a 
pound cheaper. The average per-capita 
consumption of sugar in the United States is 
approximately eighty-one pounds a year, 
which means that a tax of $1.62 is levied upon 
every one of the eighty-odd millions of people 
in this country; and the tax is there because 
the sugar trust battled for and received it 
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from a Congress that Grover Cleveland de- 
clared was guilty of treason. 


The New Serial 


With this issue Herbert Quick’s delight- 
fully quaint and unusual story, “Virginia of 
the Air-Lanes,”’ i: concluded, and in the next 
issue an old favorite will appear. E. Phillips 
Oppenheim comes back with one of the best 
—we think it is the best—stories that he has 
ever written. It is a mystery story that car- 
ries the reader breathless from page to page. 
Great names and great figures parade across 
the pages. It is the tale of the secret and 
world-startling methods employed by the Mi- 
kado of Japan through a close kinsman to 
ascertain the real reasons for the around-the- 
world-cruise of the American fleet. The 
American ambassador in London and the 
Duke of Devenham, an influential English- 
man, work hand in hand to circumvent the 
Oriental plot, which proceeds bafflingly and 
mysteriously to tne dénouement on the last 
page. There isn’t a restful moment in the 
whole story. The reader is carried from 
deep mystery to tense situations, only to be 
left unenlightened but more interested. It 
is not until the last page that the exp!ana- 
tion is reached, and then it is the most un- 
expected and unusual climax. You cannct 
afford to miss a word of this story. 


“His People” and “The Other Woman” 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
August 5, ’09 


To the Editor of the COSMOPOLITAN: 

DEAR Str: I have never before written a letter to 
a magazine. Iam not by the way of being what you 
might call a magazine reader—but—— 

Your magazine was lying on a chair beside me on 
the porch after dinner to-night, and I picked it up 
carelessly. The opening story, “His People,” by 
Mabel Herbert Urner, was naturally the first thing I 
came to, and I started to read it. Now, Mr. Editor, 
Iam nota sentimental person. I don’t think a man 
who has been in the cotton and duck trade for forty 
years and has rounded sixty has much sentiment left 
in him, but when I finished that story I just put my 
feet up on the rail of the porch, pulled my hat down 
over my eyes, and my mind went back for nearly 
forty years—and the first thing I knew I was crying. 

My wife—she has been buried nearly twenty years 
now—came to me through the mist of the years 
almost as the heroine of that story. I remember 
how embittered my own family was over my mar- 
riage, how by little slights and covert insults they 
tried to make her life unpleasant whenever they 
came in contact with her; and I remember, too—to 
my own shame—how little courage I had in defend- 
ing her. I tell you, Mr. Editor, that was a true story 
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and ought to do old folks a lot of good. 1 think ag | 
we get along in years we get set in our ways lose 
flexibility, and are impatient of the young and 
thoughtless. I have four children, all of them mare 
ried, and there isn’t a place on the wide foot-stool 
where they are more welcome than at home with the 
old fellow—both children and children-in-law, Let 
us have some more of Mrs. Urner’s stories. 


L. Pag 


We are very sorry that we cannot get any 
more stories from Mrs. Urner just now. She 
has become captivated with the idea of 
writing a play, and all her efforts are being 
directed in that channel. In this issue, how- — 
ever, starts a story very much of the type of | 
Mrs. Urner’s stories. It is called “The 
Other Woman.” It is remarkable for its 
freedom and depth of feeling in the handling 
of a subject that has been brought home with 
anguish to many a woman in this country, 
In real life “the other woman” is usually de- 
nounced with vituperation and epithet, but 
after all she is always a woman, and human, 
and probably there is something to be said on 
her side. This portrayal is from real life. It 
is anonymous, but it is one of the most pow- 
erful stories of human interest that have come 
to the CosMoporiTan in a long time. 


“The Cash Intrigue r 


Governor Hughes has attended to it so that 
it is illegal to bet in New York, or else we 7 
would all make money enough on this wager © 
to quit the magazine business and go into | 
competition with Mr. Morgan in buying 
art treasures: q 


CLEVELAND, August 1, ’09. 


To t..e Editor of the CosMOPOLITAN: 

DF,R Str: I have been reading George Randolph 
Cheste~’s stories, “The Cash Intrigue, ”’ and they are 7 
mighty readable stories, but the end is clearly in” 
sight long before the finish. Now I can see it all) © 
Kelvin is going to get so rich and powerful that he will 7 
dominate the whole country. He is going to keep 
up a love affair of more or less spectacular effect 
with Lillian, but in the end he is going to tire of her 
and she will go off with Blagg, and he will mary 
Elsie, who will convert him and make him use all 
his money and power for good. Ain’t I right? I @ 
will bet youa million Iam? What? J.K.E. 


That “bet you a million” has a familiar 
sound. It cannot be that it is our old friend, 
or rather Mr. Dooley’s friend, “ Jawn” W. 
Gates under an alias, but whoever it is he 
had better hedge on the million if he should 
ever get the bet down. That isn’t at all what 


is going to happen. 
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